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ABSTRACT 

Continuing education is needed for professionals in 
the library and information science areas so that they may provide 
the best possible service in a time of expanding knowledge and 
information delivery systems. The Continuing Library Education 
Network and Exchange (CLENE) is proposed as a result of a nine-month 
study completed for the National commission on Libraries and 
Information Science. The functions of CLENE would be to (1) assess 
needs and define the problems, <2) coordinate and acquire 
information, (3) develop resources and programs, and (U) communicate 
and deliver the information and resource materials for continuing 
prof^^ssional education. The organizational structure of CLENE would 
be in the form of a nonprofit corporation, with separate planning and 
policy, implementation, and evaluative units. The appendixes include 
survey instruments used in the study, survey results^ lists of those 
interviewed, some alternative models, a position paper from the 
Association of American Library Schools committee on Continuing 
Library Education, and a bibliography. <LS) 
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FOREWORD 

Librarians connect ideas ard information drawn from aU recorded knowledge 
with the needs of a single person. What librarians do, in fact, is exactly the 
opposite of what the big manufacturer, tee mass communicator, or even the fran- 
chized fried chicken dealer does, since each of the latter strives to perfect a 
single product that will fit the wants of millions of people without much 
a4justment. 

Librarians understand and appreciate differences of all kinds. Personalized 
application of knowledge to the needs of individuals, using materials in every 
known format, printed and pictured, linear and non-linear, is the core concern 
of librarianship. Yet the practitioners of this multi-faceted professicm support 
and facilitate the development of the single product which is the economic ideal, 
even wiiile on the other hand they provide relief from it with the antidote of 
choice, which is a human and social goal. The nature of librarianship is diversity 
and it requires the continuous ad^tation of knowledge and skills to new situations. 
The librarian serves as both the doctor and the pharmacist to the mhid and the 
senses, diagnosing and prescribing for the need, and filling the prescription as 
well. 

Our society is presently faced with a serious gap in every field of endeavor, 
between available knowledge and its ^)plioation. People are essential to the 
process of bridging this gap, and librarians and all library and information 
science personnel are the people charged with the responsibility of connecting 
people to tiie knowledge they need. 

Librarians can only serve as conductors for others if their own practice comes 
reasonably dose to fiilly utilizing all the knowledge they should have from a 
variety of disciplines. By commitment to regular, continuhig professional educa- 
tion, librarians and other library and information science personnel can hope 
not Just to "keep up" wi& the profession in which they started out, but to expand 
Its mission to fit the espanding needs of the public. They must be able to frame 
the questic»is as well as to suj^y the answers relating to their social and pro- 
fessKatal resp<»isibilitles* If they would be diange agents, they must tl^mselves 
be continuously changing, trying on and growing into new roles, and setting new 
priorities hi using time and other resources. 

Librarians and those who work with them to develop library programs, must 
know something of the materials upon which they draw; the techniques for re- 
trieving and delivering information; and above all, the people who will be on the 
receiving end. It is a thxee-pr<»iged professional challenge of the highest order. 
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At various times, one or the other function of librarianship has been empha- 
sized, and for centuries, die archival, preservation-of-material function was 
paramount. The small educated group of scholars who used libraries in the 
ancient and medieval worlds were quite fully motivated and skilled in using the 
material they wanted. Librarians were fellow scholars, who were expected to 
know, collect and care for books. 

Early America gave a new look to libraries. "Die founding fathers gave them 
a push into their future by entrusting government to the ordinary citizen who 
would need to be informed to nmke it work. Thereby were public education and 
libraries, too, virtually mandated. Small libraries grew up at ti^ edges of the 
frontier to feed the Uvely discussions from which pioneer Americans hammered 
out a nation. 

What kind of background and training was necessary for helping everyday people 
to use the few books available ? Generally, during the 19th century, and well 
into the 20th, the librarians most people knew best were gentlewomen, readers 
with a better than average education who shared their interests with others who 
came to seek. Thousands of poor youngsters climbed out of the underclass and 
into leadership on the narrow rungs these librarians provided. They learned 
the job by doing it, as did most lawyers, doctors and other professicmals before 
the advent of specialized training. 

Some big city libraries developed their own programs of inservlce training 
for personnel on the job, but it was not until 1887 that the first library school, 
founded by Melvil Dewey, opened its six months* program of formal instruction 
in how to be a librarian, at Columbia College. Classification and cataloging, 
important steps to easier user access, were the chief subjects taught. liibrarlan- 
ship, struggling to find a professional hallmark, somewhat confused the means 
with the end, and for the next half century defined itself overmuch In terms of 
technical skills and processes. Along the way, librarianship became established 
as an area of graduate study, although for many It continued to be a part of an 
education leading to an undergraduate degree. 

Then It happened. At about the midpoint of Uie century, at just the time when 
research had produced unprecedented amounts of new tmowledge, mlllicms of 
people with raised expectations appeared in the dark comers of society, where 
they had seemed all but invisible, to demand their human rights rights which 
depended rather often t^on their having adequate access to knowledge, and help 
In ^l3ring it to their own lives. Librarians understood the Implications for 
themselves of more to know, more people who must know it, and the dizzying 
rate at which aU strictures, all methods, all equations would change and keep on 



changing. Their resptmse was to look for mys to harness the technology, to 
automate their technical tasks so that they might develop the third aspect of 
their professionalism? knowledge of the user, concern with his use of all media, 
print and non-print, and responsibility for motivating him to want to use them. 

It is this greatest flowering of their professionalism that now presents an enor- 
mous challenge in restructuring education and skill trauiing of librarians and for 
all library and information science personnel. Gone Is any vestige of belief that 
professional education, or any that precedes it, prepares one for a lifetime of 
work. In a social and economic setting that will demand continuing education 
for all citizens, from entry job <xy retirement, librarians know that they face the 
necessity of planning to add regularly to their basic library education. A profes- 
aim that Is In a continuous process of changing roles, of redefhiing itself and 
Its parameters requires constant rebuilding in every aspect of Its competencies. 

Graduate library schools have tried and are trying to squeeze into, a master*s 
degree program everjrthlng that is basic and specific about the principles that 
can be applied to the selection and evaluation of new media as well as old; 
everything they can about the classification and organization of information that 
makes for efficient retrieval and delivery systems. But both are aspects of 
library work that will require updating and revision as new methods and new 
planning are developed, and new kinds of materials come in a steady stream. 
With both these areas, library pre-service education does a good basic job, as 
well as providing groundwork hi others upon which a librarian's work increas- 
ingly depends: administration, management and finance, communications, systems 
analysis, legislation, and many others. Every day, new fields are perceived 
as relating to llbrarianship, but there is no time for more than the merest intro- 
duction to most of these, or to the world of potential users that is oonstantty 
opening up, and how to assess and service their needs. 

What of the Aging, around whom a whole new area of study is being built: 
20,000,000 strong, and getting stronger, and as yet hardly touched as a group by 
library service ? What of the mentally handicapped, mlllli^ of whom have been 
returned now to home communities, ready for the specialized services from 
libraries that will help them to make the most of their abilities? What of the 
functional Illiterates, eagerly learning to read to that they may use libraries to 
read as well as to view and listen? What of the prisoners, no longer content 
Just to "serve time" but determined to make it serve them, and count for some- 
thing? What of the minorities whose language and cultural Isolations need no 
longer be barriers to library use ? 
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Librarians must learn to use non-print materials as valid and essential 
carriers to information and knowledge; they must learn to automate and 
simplify processes and free themselves for management of service to people; 
tiliey must learn to organize for better access to resources » networks of service 
that cross artificial barriers; they must learn how to create an intellectual 
climate so open, so compelling that public apathy will vanish, and abuses of 
human freedom cannot take root. 

As chief e3q)editor and facilitator of other peoples* continuing education in the 
future, the librarian must be ccaitinuously learning, too, as the body of know- 
ledge and its applications both proliferate. It is librarians to whom the public 
must be able to turn for guidance in independent study, alternative education 
programs, and decisions and judgments which must be geared to the unfamiliar. 

The learning necessary to encompass aU of this, this branching out in a hundred 
new directions from a base of professional education, must be added segment 
by segment, as needed. It is what continuing education for librarianship is all 
about. To create awareness of need for libraries airi then be able to interpret 
and satisfy those needs for millions of people, one by one — these things can 
only be learned as a person, and a career, develops. 

The essence of a profession lies in the blurring of the line between vAat one has 
to do to earn a living, and what one wants to do. Librarianship engages the 
whole self, md all one's skills. Librarians want to do well what they do, and 
to expand the scope of their opportunities for service. Most will embrace with 
enthusiasm the concept of continuing education, wltL know that when they are 
learning, their clients will be learning too, and will find great satisfaction in 
being real life models of learning behavior to young people and adults alike. 
Most librarians will welcome these guidelines in flie spirit in which they are 
offered, to help them to get started, to firm up their commitment and strui^ture 
a plan of their own making for continuing education that will help them to be the 
conceptualize rs, the leaders they were always destined to become. 



Virginian. Mathews 
Stamford, Conneotiout 
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INTRODUCTION 



One of the field's prime national needs identified at the regional hearings of 
the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science was continuing 
education for professional librarians, library technicians, and library 
trustees. 

This report and its recommendations are in response to the Commission's 
request for "a natiraiwide program of continuing education for perswmel In 
the library and information science field. " While it Is offered as only the 
start of an on -going process of developing a nationwide program, its recommen- 
dations are the result of an intensive nine-month project, involving hundreds 
of persons in the library and information science fields. 

Many of these persons participated in mlnl-charettes, in a written survey, 
or in personal interviews which addressed major issues such as: certification; 
organizational and individual incentives for continuing education; educational 
methods; and continuing education needs. The contribution of these library 
personnel cannot be overstated. Their collective wisdom and perspective 
have led the Project team to many of its major recommendations,. However, 
as would be expected when such a large number of people are involved, 
there were differences of opinion, even as there are many differences of 
opinion reflected in the literature of contlruing education emanating from 
the various professions. In the present study, most of these differences 
related to the Input into and control over the policies of the national structure. 
Three alternative models which have been considered are outlined In Appendix D; 
alternatives to several specific features of the recommended model are 
presented at the end of Chapter 4. Throughout the text, when Issues are 
presented on which there Is uncertainty because of the intensity of opinions 
expressed, these areas are identified. 

The proposed Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange (CLENE) Is 
intended to provide easy ai^cess to leadership ejcoertlse, and program and 
resource assistance. It will provide a facility that can be useful and service- 
able to both professional and paraprofesslaial practitioners at all levels of 
sophistication and need. It is designed to respond to Individual needs as they 
are Identified by those who are experiencing them and can respond' on the terms 
required by the potential user. CLENE Is a model for a service facility, programmed 
by, with, and for those to be served by It. While it Is not seen as the complete 
solution to the challenge of continuing -professional education, It is a conceptual 
framework within which solutions can evolve. 
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It is the belief of the writers of these recommendations that commitment 
to a program of continuing education, and experimentation with many forms 
and modes, will develop and strengthen leadership In the profession at all 
levels throughout the country. Hopefully, the most important function of 
the proposed facility would be to provide a framework for the evolvement 
of totally different and better techniques, products, and resources as needs 
are continually reassessed and fed In from the field, and as new needs 
develop out of the changing needs of the society. CLENE would concern 
Itself with the development of the processes, and provide a base of support 
and data for the increasing number and variety of persons within the library 
and information science network who would be encouraged to become involved 
in continuing education innovation on their own. 

The CLENE model suggests ways in which community, professional, and 
personal criteria could be met, and is based upon the philosophy that all 
library and information science personnel — professionals, paraprofesslonals, 
aides, and trustees ~ should have convenient access to opportunities to continue 
their library and information science education from wherever their place may 
be on the career ladder. The Project team believes that local inadequacies 
in continuing education offerings should be minimized or even eliminated by 
new educational alternatives and technology. 

The CLENE model reOects an especially great effort to respond to the 
highly person nature of continuing education choices by the Individual In 
terms of content, time, place, sequence, pace, and the continuous, convenient 
availability of the quality and variety desired to enrich careers and make 
them more satisfying. 

Finally, the CLENE model looks beyond the practitioners in llbrarlanshlp and 
Information science to the ultimate goal of continuing education In this field: 
the imp roven^ent of services to users, the upgrading to a new level of 
quality of library and information resources available to each resident of the 
United States so that every individual, regardless of geographical location, 
may reap the full benefits of competent, responsive service. 

Thus study, report, and recommendations are presented with the rationale, 
alternatives, and documentation which have led to the CLENE model. The full 
spectrum of the field Is invited to utilize this information as an Inspiration 
and perhs«»s as a workbook In the development of continuing education opportunities 
this — so the personnel in the field will be better equipped to fulfill tiielr 
missions of providing for the informational needs of their client populations. 
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The Project team invites the reader to read, to study, to become involved. 
It is the hope that this report will be the first step of an evolutionary process 
that will continuously provide equal access to cooitiinated, quality educational 
opportunities throughout the country for all library and information science 
personnel who need ?nd want to continue their lifetime of learning. 
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A PROPOSKD 
SilllVlCE AND RESOURCE FACILITY 
FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 

A new organization, the Continuing Library Education Network and 
Exchange (CLENE) is the basic recommendation of the nine-month 
study highlighted hdre and detailed in the full final report to 
the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 
(NCLIS). The Ktudy suggests starting points in the ongoing 
process of developing a highly diversified nationwide program 
of continuing education for library and information science 
personnel at all levels of sophistication and need. 

THE OVERVIEW 

The ultimate goal of CLENE is the improvement of library and 
infomation services for the nation. The model described in the 
following pages incorporates elements identified by research aa 
necessary criteria for a successful nationwide program. These 
include: 

— To actively encourage widest participation possible by 
all levels of library personnel in every aspect; 
participation at the grass roots is vitals 

— To involve those being served by the continuing educa- 
tion program in the decision-making process # 

— To establish flexible working relationships between 
participating individuals and groups — national, 
regional, state and local. 

— To provide for the continuing assessment of needs. 

— To acquire, process, store, retrieve, and disseminate 
information about existing programs, resources and 
services. 

— To produce and disseminate materials, resources and 
programs to meet specific high-priority needs of 
individuals and groups. 
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— To concern itself, through activities and policy statements, 
with current issues affecting libraries and continuing education. 

— To maintain liaison with other professions for the purpose of 
promoting and exchanging continuing education ideas. 

Figure 1 overviews the proposed structure for CLENE — its focus, relation- 
shii>s, functions and personnel. Underlying this model is a philosophy 
that emphasizes lifelong, self-motivated learning. Within this philosophy, 
the basic missions of CLENE are stated as follows: 

(1) To provide equal access to continuing education 
opportunities, available in sufficient quantity 
and quality over a substantial period of time to 
ensure library and information science personnel 
and organizations the competency to deliver 
quality library and information services to all. 

(2) To create an awareness and a sense of need for 
continuing education of library personnel on the 
part of employers and individuals as a means of 
responding to societal and technological change. 

WHAT NEEDS TO BE DONE 

As Bliovnx in Figure 1, the work of CLENE is focused in four areas, the 
four basic processes identified by the study are described briefly below. 

Process One: Needs Assessment and Problem Definition 

The first major process is aimed at continuous assessment of iiidividual 
and group needs for continuing education and at the definition of 
problems. The approach to the accomplishment of this process is through 
"consumer participation." The model suggested by the study consists of 
five components J (1) identification of needs in relation to job perfor- 
mance; (2) awareness of facilitators of and barriers to continuing 
education; (3) selection of high-priority objectives as related to 
desirable library service and feasibility; (4) selection and organiza- 
tion of learning activities that will produce and sustain effective 
performance; and (5) evaluation of the extent to which the continuing 
education activity meets the expectations of the people associated 

Q with it. 
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The final report of the study presents detailed suggestions and 
emphasizes that the needs assessment and problem definition process 
is basic in assuring the relevance and direction of the other three 
processes. 

Proce^Ts Two; Informatioa Acc^uisition and Coordination 

The second major process is the acquisition, coordination and exchange 
of intormation about existing continuing education resources in 
library and information science and other professions that are appli^ 
cable to needs and problems* CLENE would process this information, 
store > retrieve and exchange it in order to provide equal access to 
it for those persons who have need. 

The information gathered would include available programs or resources 
that can be used to develop programs, the time and place of scheduled 
programs, b5ckground materials, surveys, and studies* The pros and 
cons of a centralized record system for proof of participation in 
continuing education activities are also discussed in the study report* 

Process Three; Program and Resource Development 

The planning, design, production and evaluation of CLENE services fall 
in this area. Its first level represents the facilitative aspects of 
CLENE with precise descriptions of what is available and functional in 
delivering continuing education opportunities to library and information 
science personnel. The second level of activity of the program and 
resource development process works with consultative help to develop 
new program specifications and new resources. Some possibilities that 
might be utilised include: (1) series of transportable programs; 
(2) packages of continuing education materials; (3) self-instructional 
learning courses; (4) audio-cassette tapes; and (5) special task forces 
for hi^h priority areas such as technology competence development. 
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The national office of CLENE could serve as a gathering point and 
depository for information on new technologies with demonstrations, 
model training packages and descriptions of innovative uses of new 
technologies in continuing education. An example of this type of 
demonstration is provided by the Educational Facilities Center in 
Chicago. 

Process TQur; Conununlcations and Delivery 

The fourth najor process involves creating an awareness and sense of 
need Cor continuing education of library person' vl on the part of 
employers and' individuals; planning ways and raeant> to deliver the 
materials to the user who needs them; and actively encouraging 
interest, use and evaluation of materials disseminated. 

Tlie study report suggests various media for mass and person-to-person 
communications and emphasizes both the solicitation of feedback and 
its input to the program and resource development process to improve 
future programs. 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The recommended organisational components of CLENE are an Assembly, 
a Steering Committee, an Administrative Board, a CLENE Executive 
Director, a small central staff and a Panel of Review and Evaluation 
(Figure 1), Planning and policy-making functions are assigned to the 
Assembly, Steering Committee and Administrative Board and representa- 
tives of the library and information science community at large. 
Implementation functions rest with the Executive Director and the 
staff. Evaluation functions are carried out by the Panel of Review 
and Evaluation. A brief description of each recommended organiza- 
tional component appears below. 
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The Asiieuibly is made up of representatives of all relevant groups, 
it provides a forum for the exchange of ideas in library and infer-- 
Biation science continuing education, provides a tneaxis of making 
reconnuendations at the national level based on wide involvement of 
all those concerned throughout the profession, serves as an ongoing 
communications network, axtd elects the CLENE Steering Committee. 

The Steering Committee has responsibilities for such functions as 
identifying problem areas based on grass roots input for the atten- 
tion of the Assembly, identifying priorities for CLENE, suggesting 
policy alternatives, reviewing and promoting the coordination of 
the various continuing education efforts, providing communication 
between the states on continuing education matters, and electing 
the Administrative Board. 

The Administrative Board has responsibility for formulating policy, 
long-range planning, determining the major processes or activities in 
which the CLENE staff channels its efforts, establishing policy guide-- 
lines for staff-administered progratns, authorizing studies and research, 
and identifying problem areas for the attention of the CLENE Executive 
Director and staff. The Administrative Board appoints the Executive 
Director and the Panel of Review and Evaluation; it also authorizes 
the formation of other advisory or technical committees or task forces 
that it may deem necessary ♦ 

The Executive Director of CLENE employs the necessary staff members to 
carry out the four processes of CLENE and administers the activities 
of the staff • The CLENE staff carries out the activities on a day-to- 
day basis in keeping withe the policies set forth by the Steering 
Committee and the Administrative Board* 
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In consultation with the Administrative Board, the Executive Director 
appoints special task forces or advisory comittees as directed by 
the Board. The Executive Director is authorized to employ, subject 
to the approval of the Administrative Board, ad hoc groups of experts 
to organize, facilitate and innovate programs to meet priority needs 
as these arc identified through the needs assessment and program 
definition process, if these are not already met by existing programs. 
The Executive Director is authorized to solicit funds for the operation 
of CLENE and for research necessary to carry out projects. 

The Panel of Review and Evaluation is an external assessment system 
appointed by the Administrative Board, as mentioned above, and 
reporting to it; it is made up of individuals of recognized expertise. 
The Panel critiques the internal evaluation system of CLENE, gathers 
data which would validate the internally gathered data and makes 
judgments about the overall effectiveness of CLENE. 

IMPLEMENTATION 

In accord with recommendations in the full study report, the NCLIS 
decided in summer 1974 to publish the report and to give wide distri- 
bution to the present summarization of highlights from the recommenda- 
tions. Further, in its continuing role as catalyst, the NCLIS Is 
calling together in national conference a select group of participants 
from professional organlEations, library and infortnatlon science 
education and various levels of library and information science 
services. The conference, at this writing scheduled for late 
October, is intended to identify leadership groups, develop courses 
of action and discuss financial support. 
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An organi2;atioaal issue with long-range implications that must be 
resolved in the initial stages of planning is the institutional 
envirunment for the operation of CLENE* The study considered some 
alternatives — university, Federal agency, state government, pro- 
fessional association, and private corporation — and concluded that 
CLENE would be implemented most effectively by creating a nonprofit 
corporation with the following characteristics: 

~ A corporate charter to work for the collective benefit of 
all those served. 

— A "private enterprise" type drive to survive by producing 
programs, publications and services that are purchased 
becatise they are of high quality. 

A national status that is widely recognissed by all groups 
involved in the partnership. 

— A collectively financed program with funds contributed by 
local and state governments. Federal agencies, associations, 
employers of library and information science personnel and 
private institutions. 

— Provision for a close-working relationship with the people 
providing continuing education at the local level and 
those served at the local level. 

— Purposes such that CLENE would be in Section 501(c)(3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and so recognized by the 
Internal Revenue Service so that funds could be obtained 
from foundations and individuals tax free. 

The study report includes some detail on various Implementation issues 
and alternatives and puts special emphasis on a flexible long-range 
financial policy with a mix of public, private and self-support funds. 



A FINAL WORD 

The purpose of the present document is to coumunicate, in very brief 
form, the study* s major recommendations for organizing and Implementing 
effective continuing education for people in library and information 
science careers. It presents an overview of the reconmended service 
and resource facility, CLENE, and highlights the rationale on which 
Q the suggested goals are based. 
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This brief document is not a suimnary of the entire study nor 
substitute for it. In fact» the NCLIS hopes that readers of 
this prospectus will be encouraged to study the full report. 



CHAPTER 1 



A NATIONWIDE PLAN TO MEET THE INFORMATION NEEDS OF THE PUBLIC 



BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

The Information needs o£ a public searching for personal effectiveness, as 
workers, as members of families, as citizens taking part in the affairs of 
their communities, and as individuals fulfilling private aspirations and poten- 
tialities are great and increasing. The needs of the public start with the 
establishment of literacy and go on to an almost infinite range of activities 
including: problem-solving; advancement of culture and civilization; creation 
and utilization of new technology'; and enhancement of individual lives 
through growth and development. 

The ultimate mission of the nationwide plan for continuing library and information 
science education proposed in this study is to provide optimum library and 
information services for every resident in the United States. One essential 
ingredient to assure movement toward this goal is the provision of competent 
personnel in the Institutions designed to provide for Informational needs through- 
out the country. Continuing education is necessary to maintain and increase 
the competence of those who work In libraries and information centers. 

The Intent of this study and report is to recommend a plan for continuing education 
of librarians and information scientists. The problem addressed is a large one: 

— how to provide acceptable means for makhig continuing education 
opportunities available In sufficient quantity and quality over a sustained 
period of time in order to assure personnel and organizations the 
competency to deliver quality Informa&on service to all residents of 
the United States. 

In 1972, the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science con- 
ducted a series of regional hearings aimed at identifying the concerns and 
opportunities involved with meeting the nation's future Information requiVements. 
One of the priority needs Identified repeatedly by members of the information 
community related to the availability of continuing education that would allow 
development and maintenance of the competencies needed to deliver the Informa- 
tion services required by the social, Institutional, and research activities of 
the nation. 

This Project and Its recommendation is, thus, a response to the Commission's 
request for "a nationwide program of continuing education for personnel In 
the library and Information science field. " 



WHY CONTINUING EDUCATION? 

Society needs information to get its business done. The various components of 
our society need information for technical and scientific application, for making 
sound management decisions in both personal and business worlds, for dealing 
with social problems, and for creating meaningful artistic expressions. 

Individuals and organizations throughout the society assume responsibility for 
knowing its information needs and for providing ways to meet Uiose needs. 
Those individuals are the personnel who staff those organizations. The compe- 
tence of those information-oriented individuals and organizations is essential to 
assure the society's needs for information are met. 

Ad&quate career preparation for individuals is important. In our rapidly chang- 
ing «'orld, continuing education — opportunities for learning throughout a career 
— becomes the key to improviiig and maintaining the competence of those indi- 
viduals and organizations responsible for providing information in the society. 

Not an end in itself, conthming education is a prime means of making the most 
of that valuable and esqwnsive resource — people. People are essential to the 
process of connecting the need for information and the information resources. 
People have to be prepared to acquire, organize, and deliver information in 
fields which do not remain static In terms of their needs or operation. People 
have to be able to effectively manage these information organizations to provide 
for society's need to know. People have to know how to responsibly raise and 
deal with issues confronting their own professional field, to resolve them In 
humane and effective ways, and to persevere on matters involving professional 
principles. 

Continuing education provides opportunities to update knowledge, skills, and 
abilities we need. Continuing education is necessary to enable us to see and 
define problems and then proceed to solve them effectively. Continuing education 
is necessary for us to prepare for and cope with the changes that will come 
about. Continuing education is essential if we are to survive as individuals or 
as a professional field. 

Continuing education for the public as a whole, as well as for library and 
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information science personnel specifically, is vitally important, as spelled out 
by Calkins (1967): 

Continuing education is no longer merely a good and wor&y thing for 
self development; it has become a national necessity. . . .it has become 
mdispensable to the effective operation of our free society. . .and the 
management of the multifarious public affairs of the country. . .no one 
in these times can go far on the intellectual capital he acquired in his 
youth. Unless he keeps his knowledge or skill up to date, revises it, 
adds to It, enriches it with new eT^periences and supplements it with 
new ideas as they displace the old, he is soon handicapped for the 
duties of the day. 



NATIGNWIDE PROBLEMS CALL FOR NATIONWIDE LONG-RANGE PLANNING 

What is urgently needed for the future is a ccmceptual and practical blueprint for 
the provision of equal access to coordinated, quality educational opportunities 
throughout the country for library and information service personnel who need 
to continue their lifetimes of learning in order to better serve the needs of the 
public. The objective of continuing library and information science education 
is the specific enhancement of the competence of personnel at aU levels — 
professionals, paraprofesslonals, other suf^rtive staff, and trustees. Recog- 
nition of the importance of continuing education has been increasing in recent 
years, and library schools, library associations, national and state agencies, 
and individual libraries have been accepting increashig responsibility in Qie area 
of ccHitlnuing educatlcm. But hi spite of this increased concern, there seems 
little likelihood that tiie present separated efforts of component groups will be 
able to meet the requirements, evm though available knowledge and tools from 
the combined fields of library education, the behavioral sciences, and communi- 
cation technology are Immediately at hand. Present separated efforts seem un- 
llisely to correct unequal distribution of opportunities for continuing education or 
to be able to develop distribution systems that are efficient in terms of need. 

Present programs present a wide range of individual choices, but the fragmenta- 
tion and scattering of these efforts leads to duplication, or worse, to failure to 
effectively meet the individual needs of practitioners. These problems 
ia continuing library and information science education are nationwide. There- 
fore, national long-range planning is necessary, leading toward a network 
and exchange system, which will articulate, facilitate, reinforce, and extend 
the efforts of local, state, regional, and national associations, college and 
university library education programs, and employing libraries — including 
state and national libraries. 

o 
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A partnership incorporating the abilities of major resources available for 
library and information science education can produce a strong program 
available to all library and information science personnel, which none of 
the current efforts can provide separately. The opportunity for building 
a system that will prove effective calls for: 

1. Re -examination leading to a delineation of what needs to be 
done to assure the continual effectiveness of library and 
information science personnel throughout the 70*s and beyond 
to meet the needs for service demanded by society 

2. A translation of these ideas into an administrative partnership 
that will provide the best learning resources to all library 
and information science personnel, whatever level they may 

be in the profession and wherever tney may be located geographi- 
cally 

3. An administrative partnership that wUl provide for contlnutog 
pol'cy, planning, and coordination at a national level 

4. Utilization of the tools offered by modem technology to rein- 
force the learning-teaching process 



CONTENT OF THE REPORT 

After a description in the next section uf this Chapter of the methodology used In 
this study, the content of the report is presented In three chapters. Chapter 2 
presents "A View from the Field, " in which the term "field" Includes perception 
gained from the data gathered through the survey lii^truments used In this 
Project and from a review of the continuing education literature in library 
and information science and other professions* 

Following a statement of definition and scope of coverage of continuing education 
i In library and Information science, factors which have been found to be essential 

« to take into consideration In the design of any continuing education system are 

eoDumerated and briefly discussed. 

Next Is a section on opinions of what the content of continuing library and 
information science education should be as presently viewed from the field, 
but with the -emphasis made that there needs to be continuous assessment 
of needs in order to assure that content is relevant to society's problems 
at any given point In time. 



o 
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Under the section on the format of continuing education, both modes and methods 
are discussed. Emphasis here is on the use of instructional technology and 
its applicati(»is for continuing education. 



Chapter 2 also describes the efforts of the Project team, using personal inter- 
views and a review of the literature of other professions, to find a prototype 
of national dimensions and components that would be ^licable to a nationwide 
system for continuing library and information science education. The Chapter 
concludes listing some of the possible responsibilities for t>.e members d the 
nationwide partnership of continuing library and inlbrmation science education, 
as identified by the participants in the study. 

Chapter 3 describes the Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange 
(CLENE) which is the Project team's proposed model for a nationwide program 
of continuing library and information science education. The first part of this 
Chapter describes the organization structure of CLENE, which consists of five 
components: the Assembly, the Steering Committee, the Administrative Board, 
the CLENE staff, and a Panel of Review and Evaluation. The second part of the 
Chapter describes the four Processes of CLENE — the types of activity in which 
CLENE will engage. These are: 

Process Cue: Needs Assessment and Problem Definition 



Process Two: information Acquisition and Coordination 
.Process Three: Program and Resource Development 
Process Four: Communications and Delivery 

The fourth Chapter, entitled ♦Implementation Plans," presents recommendatlcms 
for Initiating CLENE. It also suggests alternative Institutional environments 
and alternative financial policies for CLENE. 

The Introduction also serves as the Conclusion, In which the hope is expressed 
that the Ideas presented In the model of CLENE wlU stimulate discussion (which 
will lead to refinement and modification), and will eventually lead to an In^le- 
mented system which will ensure the mission of the effort — optimum library 
and Information services to every resident In the United States. 
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RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

To fulfill the m^wr objectives of the Continuing Library and Mormatiw Science 
Education Project — those of obtaining information on the current status of 
continuing education and putting forth recommendations for a nationwide plan of 
ooutisuing education — three survey instruments were ntrndi a questionnaire, an 
interview guide » and a mini-charette. Each was designed to meet specific 
informaUon needs and was directed toward individuals best prepared to supply (he 
data. The findings from the survey instruments were lelated to, and integrated 
with the f i nding s from the literature review and analysis and the discussions 
with the Advisory Board. 

The Project Director was Elizabeth W. Stone, Chairman of the Graduate 
Department of Library Science, The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D.C. Other members of the Project team were Ruth J, Patrick, Associate 
Project Director; Barbara Conroy, Research Associate; and Dhlrendra Ghosh, 
Project Statistician. The Project team was assisted by an Advisory Board 
composed of persons knowledgeable in the field of continuing library and 
Information science education and representatives of major groups concerned 
about continuing education for library and information science personnel. 

A guiding principle throughout the Prqject has been to involve as many pet^le 
as possible in it, with the hope of buUdisg on their expertise and experience. 



DEVELOPMENT OF THE THREE SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 

Each of the three survey histruments was designed to meet specific information 
seeds and was directed toward the pers(»is bost prepared to supply the data. 
Copies of the survey instruments are presented in Ag^mOx A. 

Development of (he Questionnaire 

i.k«d objective of the questionnaire was to gather information and opinion on existing 
and future continuing education from library and hiformaticm science personnel 
having resp<m8lbUity for continuing education . and to discover unmet or poorly 
met needs in contlttuing libr^ and information science education* The quedttonnaiire 
was sent to the heads of the organizations in oach groty> listed in Table 1. 1. 
This Table also presents the number in each group and the response rate. 
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TABLE 1.1. 

GROUPS PARTICIPATING IN QUESTION^^XtRE 'StRVEY 
AND THEIR RESPONSE RATE, 1973 



GROUP NAME 



NUMLER NUMBER 
IN UNIVERSE IN SAMPLE 



NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 
RESPOND- OF 
ENTS RESPCS«SE 



ComplfitQ Sample 










Libraries — national 


3 


3 


3 


100 


Library associations — 










viaM final 


38 


38 


24 


63 


Library associations — 










regional 


7 


7 


4 


57 


Library associations- 










state 


SI * 


51 


29 


57 


Library schools— 










. accredited 


51 


51 




To 


State library agencies 


51 * 


51 


39 


76 


Subtotal 


201 


201 


139 


69 


Partial Sample 










Libraries —academic 


... ** 


12 


9 


75 


Libraries — ^public 


... ** 


13 


9 


69 


Libraries —school 


♦ • • 


13 


8 


62 


Libraries —special 




12 


8 


67 


Subtotal 


• » • 


50 


34 


68 


Library schools — 










unaccredited 


250 *** 


20 


16 


80 


Total 


• • • 


271 


189 


70 
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* Includes the District of Colimibia 
** The exact number of libraries in these four categories is not known* but is 

estimated to be approximately twenty-four thousand 
*** Estimated* as exact number is not known 
**** There was a 74 percent total response rate, but 4 percent of these responses 
were received too late to be Included in the tabulations, but comments to open 
end questions were used. 
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Oi the 11 groups, the complete universe of six groups was used, because 
of the importauce of these groups and because the universe was manageable. 
It was beyond the purpose and scope of this study to survey the universe 
of the remaining groups; therefore, the Project team selected participants 
suggested by the Advisory Board, using the criterion that they be actively 
involved with, or concerned about, continuing library and information 
science education programs* 

In the preparation of the questionnaire, the formats of Instruments successfully 
used In other major studies were reviewed. This Included the series of 
continuing education studies conducted by Dr. Samuel S. Dubln and his 
associates at Pennsylvania State University, the Continuing Education for 
B & D Careers , sponsored by the National Science Foundation In 1969j and 
the Conttoulng Continuing Education for Public Service: A Design for Action 
for Education and Trafailng for Public Service, carried out by the Institute 
for Local Self Government In Berkeley, California, In 1971. Also, the Project 
staff met with Dr. Dubln for one day and reviewed the first draft of the 
questionnaire. 

In addition, the two questionnaires prepared by the Project Director In the 
summer of 1972 for surveying continuing Cv^ucation as It exists In Library 
Schools accredited by the American Library Association and in library associa- 
tions and their results were considered. 

Development of the Interview Guide 

A second major task of the Project was to Interview a selected group of educators, 
administrators, researchers, working professionals, and paraprofessionals, and 
autliorltles In the field of continuing education — either in library and Information 
science or In other disciplines — who could provide Informed opinlcxis and 
coc&ments on the subject of continuing educatl<^. The objective of the Inter- 
view, In addition to supplementing Information collected through the questionnaire, 
was to obtain Ideas and opinions on the organizational structure that a plan 
for continuing education might Incorporate. The Project team also felt that 
the Interview would provide an additional type of feed-back and Interface 
best obtained through a one-to-^ne conversation* 

Two Interview guides were developed — one for the Interviewee and one for the 
interviewer — and they were designed so that the interviews could be conducted either 
on a person-to-person basis or^by telephone. 

The guide for the Interviewee Indicated th& general topics to be discussed; the guide 
for the Interviewer Indicated hi addition major topics of Information to be probed 
during the Interview. The interview guides were used as a check list 
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to ensure that all major areas of concern were covered during the Interview. Since 
the persons being interviewed varied in their knowledge, experience, and back- 
ground, the Interviews were adapted to make best use of each interviewee's experUse. 

The persons to be interviewed were sent a written request describing the 
purpose of the interview and of the Project and asking if they would be 
willing to participate. They were asked to return an enclosed form, 
Indicating whether or not they would be willing to participate (only one 
person declined to be interviewed). A copy of the interview guide was 
sent to tliem at the time of request for an interview to acquaint them with 
the general topics to be covered in the interview. 



Development of the Mini-Charette Instructions 

The Project team decided to include a ''minl-charette" technique in order to 
utilize the existing Continuing Library Education Network (CLEN) already 
established through the efforts of the Association of American Library Schools' 
Committee on Continuing Librai^ Education. This technique was chosen as a way 
of increasing the amount of information obtained for use in making the Project's 
recommendations . 

A cover letter described the background of the Project and asked members to 
organize mini-^harettes in order to come up with ideas for designing a conceptual 
and practical plan for the provision of equal, coordinated continuhig library and 
information science education opportunities. An excerpt of. that letter describing 
the mini-charette technique, follows : 

''Chare tta" is a term borrowed from architectural and art usage. Literally it 
means "chariot" or a 'little cart. " The little carts were used by art students 
to carry their paintings to Paris. As they moved along the country roads, 
the farmer, the butcher, the baker, the washwoman, and everyone else 
would suggest improvements — a little more red here, a little less green 
there. In other words, everyone got into Uie act. In architecture, the 
term has been applied to a marathcm designing session (the oharlot concept 
Implying the speed of wheels In a race) of architectural teams charged with 
finishing a pr<^ect by getting everyone Into the brainstorming process. 

Today charettes are being used increasingly to open projects as well as 
to put on finishing touches. In education, the oharette is being used to design 
and implement innovations Involving a wide cross section of the community. 
Whatever the format, the charette has a common feature — the oreati(Hi of 
a "climate of creative combustion" in which all sorts of ideas are freely 
tested m an biformal atmosphere. 
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A typical charette is an Intensive day and night effort of a week or more In 
length. The plan suggested here is for one or more daytime or evening 
sessl(ms — hence the term mlnl-charette. 

Included in the minl-charett© package was a list of suggestlcms describing how 
to organize a mlni-charett© and offering provocative questions to be used by the 
study committees. A report form requesting the number and titles of participants 
and suggesting a format for use in presenting the chief ideas resulting from the 
mini-oharette was also Included. 

Because CLEN members were asked to invite not only individuals from U» library 
community to their mlnl-charette sessions, but also those of other professions, 
the technique was used as an additional method of obtaining ideas on continuing 
education from representatives of a variety of professl<»is. 

Pretesting of the Survey Instruments 

Because all survey instruments require pretesting In the kind of environment 
in which they will finally be used, each of the three survey instruments for 
(his Project was pretested by persons actually engaged in continuing library 
and Information science education. 

Protesters were contacted by telephone and those agreeing to participate were 
forwarded one or more survey instrument packages. Participants were asked to 
examine the packages in an extremely critical fashi(m and to indicate any 
ambiguities and redundancies they had found. They were also asked to make 
suggestions for questions that were omitted but that should have been included, 
and, in the case of the questionnaire, to offer a time-estimate for the length 
of time required to complete the questionnaire. 

The questions, criticisms, and suggestions provided by the protesters were 
examined and given careful cfHisideration in the final ^'flne tuning" of the survey 
instruments. 

Development of Supporting Statement for Clearance of Survey Instruments by Cte 
Off ice of Management and Bud^t (0MB) 

All survey instruments distributed by federally funded projects to more than 
nine persons require 0MB clearance. A sui^rting statement for the Pn^ect 
survey -instruments — questionnaire, interview request^ and mlnl-charette 
instructions — was devel(^ed and submitted to OMB. The statement described 
the justification for using the instruments, as well as the methodology for the 
development and use of the instruments. 
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IDENTIFICATION, REVIEW, AND ANALYSIS OF LITERATURE RELEVANT TO 
CONTINUING EDUCATION IN LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 

The identification, review, and analysis process Involved not only the study 
of what has been done in the area of continuing library and Information 
science education, but what has been accomplished In other professions — 
particularly those professions that seem to have moved further in provlsiisi 
for their continuing education needs at a national level than has been 
accomplished in llbrarianship. The Project Director had just completed 
a year-long project of locating, examining, and preparing for ERIC an 
annotated bibliography and comment (699 pages) entitled Continuing Library 
Education as Viewed in Relation to Other Continuing Professional Education 
Movements (Stone, E., 1974). 

Prior to this a 98 page bibliography was designed to help those Interested 

in building continuing library education programs at the post-Mas: ^r*s 

level as one element of the research project carried out In the Graduate Department 

of Library Science at The Catholic University of America on post-Master's 

education for middle- and upper-level personnel In libraries and information 

centers (Kortendick and Stone, E., 1971, pp. 406-503). 

With these two major bibliographies as the foundation and starting point, 
the major emphasis in this Project's literature search, review, and 
analysis was devoted largely to:. 

1. Analyzing the literature relevant to continuing education In library 
and information science for the purpose of making recommendatl<»s 
relative to national plaiming for continuing library and Information 
science education 

2. Seeking recent literature on the continuing education of parapro- 
fesslcmals, as the study cited above concentrated on professional 
education 

3. Filling in some gaps not covered by the ERIC surv^ because 
of lack of time 

4 . Seeking out the Instruments used for otlier studies which do not 
appear In the report literature, but which might have provided 
resources for the design of the questionnaire and the Interview 
schedule 

5. Updating the two previous bibliographies 
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The major bulk of the literature identification and analysis was done in July and 
August, 1973. However, it continued until the end of the Project to ensure 
that all relevant work was identified and analyzed. The most valuable 
sources for the literature identification were (1) the ERIC index, (2) the 
education journals of other professions ~ such as Engineering Education , 
and (3) bibliographic references given to uis by Advisory Board menflfii^and 
by persons interviewed for the Project. 



IMPLEMENTATION OF THE SURVEY 

The questionnaires were mailed October 12; the first completed questionnaires 
were returned to the Project team at the end of October. To ensure a response 
rate of at least 60 percent of the sample group, those who had not returned 
a questionnaire by the early part of November re<»lved a follow-up telephone call, 
Recording of questlc»malre responses began as soon as the first completed 
questionnaires were returned. 

It was decided to band tabulate the questionnaire survey because the size 
of the sample did not justify computer tabulation. Responses to the open-ended 
questions (see Questionnaire item numbers II. B, and VII in Appendix A) 
were categorized and analyzed. A preliminary tabulation, based on the 
questionnaires received up until that date (66 percent of ^e number mailed 
out), was conducted the week of December 11 in preparation for the Advisory 
Board meeting held December 14 and 15. 

After this first tabulation, 14 additional questionnaires were received, bruiging 
the response rata up to 70 percent of the original sample. After the final closing 
date five more completed questionnaires were received, bringing the actual response 
rate up to 74 percent, but they were too late to be recorded. 

During January and February, a fUial tabulation was conducted. Percentages 
and rankings were computed and the resulting statistics were then analyzed by 
(he Project team. Conclusltms and comparisons were drawn regardhig Che trends 
of (he various survey groups. 

During the tabulation process for the questionnaires, Interviews were being con- 
ducted either by telephone or on a person-to-person basis. Those interviewed 
were from all areas of the country, to allow wide geogr^hlcal representation. 
Notes were taken during all interviews and were later analyzed and categorized. 

Although the sample group for the interviews bad originally been set at SO-f-, aiditlonal 
people were asked to participate because of their involvement and e^^rtlse in con- 
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tinuing education or relevant fields. The final number of persons interviewed 
was over 100. The list of persons interviewed is presented in Appendix C and 
includes individuals representative of the following categories: authorities on 
continuing education in various disciplines and professions; college and univer- 
sity librarians; federal librarians; Ubrary association administrators 
and ofacers (national, state, and regional); library educators, library 
services program officers (HEW Regional offices); public librarians, 
school librarians, and special librarians. 

Although only 12 mlni-charette reports were received, the Project team 
felt that this research technique was of value. (Several persons indicated 
that they were interested in the exercise, but that because of scheduling 
problems would not be able to hold the mini-charette until spring — too late 
for the Project report.) The reports that were received proved that the 
people who had participated in the exercise had given much thought to 
continuing education. These reports were analyzed and categorized. 

An Innovative approach to the mini-charette exercise was conducted for 
the State of Wisconsin by Muriel Fuller, Chairman of the Department of 
Communication Arts, University of Wisconsin Extension. Her group used 
the University Extension's Educational Telephone Network, which has 
listening locations around the state and two-way communication. They 
invited about 25 people from the Wisconsin Library Association — Educa- 
tion Committee; division section, and Association officers; library educators 
and librarians; as well as professionals from other fieloq. Dr. Stone and 
Dr. Patrick also participated in this activity via telephone from The Catholic 
University of America. 

The mlni-charette meetings not only provided additional Input that would 
not have been otherwise available, but they served to involve more people 
in thinking about how all the relevant groups — library schools, associations, 
libraries, and Individuals — could best contribute to continuing education 
programs for the profession. 



BUILDING OF THE MODEL 

As a result of all the data that had been collected from the questionnaire survey, 
interviews, and mlni-charette reports, and from the literature review and 
analysis, the Project team arrived at the specifications and requirements for 
a design for the contilnulng education of library and Information science per- 
sonnel. 
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The major system design specifications for such a nationwide plan for continuing 
library and information science education are: 

1. Continuing education should focus on the improvement of client 
service through maintaining and increasing the lifelong competence 
of library and information science personnel 

2. All library and information science personnel should have equal access to 
opportunity to continue their lifetimes of learning toward 

enhancing their total job competence. Local inadequacies in 
continuing library and information science education opportunities 
should be minimized or eliminated by new educational patterns 
and technology 

3. AU relevant groups — individual library and Information science 
personnel, library trustees, employing libraries, library schools, 
state library agencies, library and media divisions of state school 
agencies, library associations (local, state, regional, national), 
and all levels of government (local, state, federal) — should have 
the opportunity to share In identifying needs, planning, programming, 
funding, implementation, and evaluation processes 

4. Actl(m should be taken to coordinate continuing education program- 
ming and to develop organized, sequential curriculum opportunities 
at the national level; however, products could be developed and 
should be made available oxk a local and regional basis 

5. Any national coordination should reinforce, augment, and provide 
more effective utilization of existing institutional and inter- 
institutional programs, and existing programs should not be 
disturbed or displaced by national planning 

6. In order to Increase the probability of success, processes should 
be developed that will: 

a. continually assess and reassess the needs of the personnel 

In libraries and Information centers 
b* provide as wide an array of opportunities as possible, 

while concentrating limited resources on high-priority 

needs common to a large number of libraiy and information 

science personnel 
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0* encourage awareness, interest, evaluation, and adoption 
by using both mass media and interpersonal communication 
channels 

d. monitor continuing education products and solicit feedback 
to assess quality » costs, and benefits 

7. Any continuing library and information science education plan 
should meet community, professional, and personal criteria such as 
diversity, quality, continuity, convenience, accessibility, and 
personal satisfacti(m 

8. A nationwide plan for continuing library and information science 
education should develop and encourage the acceptance of a 
recognition system for continuing library and information science 
education 

9. Continuing library and information science education products should 
incorporate concepts such as a systems design approach, a behavioral 
approach to learning, conditions necessary for adult learning, learning 
needs as a basis for programming, multi-media and communications 
technology, principles of instructional technolOj^y 

10. Guidelines should be developed to suggest possible roles for 
individuals and groups concerned with continuing education for 
library and information science personnel 

With these design specifications as a basis, the model building process began. 
At the second meeting of the Advisory Board, December 14 and 15, 1973, pre- 
liminary results of the questionnaire survey and Interviews were presented, 
followed by discussion of the design specifications. The Advisory Board was 
then introduced to several models that might have lmpltcatl<H>s or provide 
inspiration for the model building session, which was to talse place the 
following day. These models were: 

1. The "Technology Information Exchange" Model 

2. The "Continuing Education for Library Staffs in the Southwest (CELS)" 
Model 

3* The "Professional Association" Model 

4. The "Assessment Center" Model (based on ideas of Malcolm Knowles, 
Alan Knox, Leroy W. Nattress) 
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The following day, after a short briefing, the Advisory Board broke into 
groups for a model-building session. The models resulting from these 
small group discussions were then presented to and discussed with 
the other members of the Advisory Board. 

At the close of the meeting, the Board advised the Project team to develop 

a preliniinary draft of a model based on the survey and literature data and 

on the discussions at the Board meeting. This preliminary draft would 

then be sent to the 525 persons invited to participate in the Project survey to obtain 

their reactions and critiques. Their comments and recommendations would 

be used to modify and Improve the preliminary model. 

The preliminary draft was sent to participants before the American Library 
Association's Mid-Winter meeting, so that they could review the draft before 
meeting with members of the Project team to discuss the report. 

About 30 people attended an open meeting to present their reactions to the 
draft. In addition, about 25 people who did not attend the meeting sent 
letters containing detailed comments on the draft of the model and their 
reactions to it. One of the Project team members developed three alterna- 
tive models (see Appendix D), 

The final version of the recommended model of a nationwide plan for continuing 
library and Information science education Is presented In Chapter 3. It Is 
built upon the preliminary draft of the model but Is substantially revised 
from that draft, in that It Incorporates the comments of the reactors to 
the draft model and those of the Project Advisory Board members, as 
well as elements of the three models presented In Appendix D. 



INTERACTION WITH THE ADVISORY BOARD 

Upon notice of the contract award, the members of the Advisory Board (see Figure 
1.1.) were selected in consultation with the NCLI5 Project Monitor, Roderick Swartz, 
The Project Director contacted the Advisory Board members — persons 
knowledgeable in the field of continuing library and Information science educa- 
tion and representatives of the major gr(»ips concerned about continuing library 
and Information science education — and informed them of the start of the Project. 

Because the purpose of the Advisory Board was to guide and counsel the 

Prcjeot team in every phase of the Project, the Board was kept constantly informed 

of the Project's progress* Suggestions and recommendations offered by the 
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Frank R. Birmingham, 
Program Leader 

Instructional Media and Technology 
Mankato State College 
Mankato, Minnesota 

Frank Kurt Cylke, Chief 
Division of the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 

Dorothy F. Deininger, Chairman 
Association of American Library 

Schools— Committee on 

Continuing Education 
Associate Professor 
Graduate School of Library 

Service 
Rul^ers University 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Jacks. EUenberger, Head 
Law Library 
Covington and Burling 
Washington, D.C. 

Edward G. Holley, President-elect 
American Library Association 
Dean, School of Library Science 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel mil, North Carolina 



H. Robert Malinowsky 
Chairman of the Education Committee 
Special Libraries Association 
Assistant Director of Libraries 
University of Kansas Libraries 
Lawrence, Kansas 

Allie Beth Martin, Director 
Tulsa City/County Library 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Nettie B, Taylor 

Assistant State Superintendent 

for Libraries 
Division of Library Development 

and Services 
Maryland State Department of 

Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Julie A. Virgo 

Director of Medical Library 

Education 
Medical Library Association 
Chicago, Illinois 

Duane Webster, Director 
Office of University Library 

Management Studies 
Association of Research Libraries 
Washington, D.C. 



Figure l.l. List of Advisory Board Members, Continuing Library 
and Information Science Education Project 
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Board were carefully considered and incorporated into the Project. 

The first Advisory Board meeting was held July 14, 1973. Board members 
present strongly endorsed the Project goal as one of major Importance to 
the profession and saw it as feasible. Throughout the discussion, emphasis was 
made that to be successful, the Project should go beyond a plan on paper. Enough 
motivation and enthusiasm must be generated as the work moved forward so that 
the relevant groups would be willing to c(mtinue the time, human, and financial 
resources to implement the model after the conclusion of the Project. 

The Advisory Board also made suggestions in the following areas: Interview 
guide and questionnaire ccctent; names of individuals and groups to be included 
In the questionnaire and interview survey; and citations of literature relevant 
to the Project. 

At the second Advisory Board meeting December 14 and 15, the members of 
the Board received the data acquired to date and developed models for the 
nationwide continuing education of library and Information science personnel. 

The Advisory Board and Project team convened a third time during the 
ALA Mid-Winter meeting In Chicago. At this time the prellmhxary draft 
of the model and the reactions to It were discussed. The members of the 
Board contributed n«?.ch In the way of support and suggestions concerning 
the model. 

The Advisory Board members were sent a draft of the Final Beport to obtain their 
reaction to it. Their suggestions and recommendations were c(»isidered In the 
refining of the Final Report* 

LIAISON WTTH THE LIBRARY COMMUNITY 

The Project staff strongly believes that any plan for ccHitlnulng library and 
information science education, can be successful (mly if it Involves both the 
people who have responsibility for continuing education programs and those 
served by the programs, Therefore, a major objective of the Project was 
to Involve all levels of the library community as much as possible. This objec- 
tive was achieved In the following ways. First, the major library journals 
were aslsed to publish a press release describing the Project and requestlJig 
readers to send us their comments and suggestions. Many responses were 
received. Second, members of the Project team made presentations conaeming 
the Continuing Library and Information Science Education Project at the 
following meettogsi 
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1. Seminar on "What Problems Face the Profession In the Next 
V Five Years? The Role of Library Associations;^* sponsored 

by the Leadership Training Institute, U.S. Office of Education, 
Bureau of Library and Learning Resources* Washington, D.C. 

2. Meeting of the Council of National Library Associations, New York 
New York, December 1973 

3. Meeting of the Association of American Library Schools Committee 
on Continuing Education, Chicago, Illinois, January 1974 

4. Association of American Library Schools — Interest Group on 
Continuing Education, Chicago, Illinois, January 1974 

5. Association of American Library Schools — Continuing Education 
Mini-Workshop, Chicago, Illinois, January 1974 

6. Public Library Association — Strategy for Public Library Change 
Committee: Education of Public Librarians, Chicago, Illinois, 
January 1374 

7. Council of State Librarians, Chicago, Illinois, January 1974 

8. Council of Natlcxial Library Associations — Task Force on 
Continuing Education, Chicago, Illinois, January 1974 

9. Library Administration Division — Personnel Administration Section — 
Staff Development Committee, Chicago, Illinois, January 1974 

10. State Library Association Executive Directors and Secretaries, 
Chicago, milnols, January 1974 

11. Upstate New York Chapter of the Special Library Association, 
Rochester, New York, February 1974 

12. Seminar on "Training for Library Service In the 70 's: the Role of 
Library Educators and Administrators, " sponsored by the Leader- 
ship Training Institute, U.S. Office of Education, Bureau of Library 
and Learning Resources, Washington, D.C, April 1974 
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In summary, the Final Report to the Commission on Libraries and 
Inrorniution Science is a compilation of data and ideas from tlie library 
mid information science community; from individuals of otiier professions 
involved in continuing education and from the literature relevant 
to continuing education in library and information science and other 
professions. The Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange 
recommended in this report is a synthesis based on the model presented 
in the preliminary draft plus the input from the open meeting held 
during the American Library Association's Mid-Winter meeting, 
the correspondence from the survey participants commenting on 
the preliminary draft, tlie comments from tite Project JTonitor and 
members of the National Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science, ;md particularly the suggestions of the Advisory Board. 

The Project team. In mailing its recommendations to the National 
Commission on Libraries and Information Science in the form of this 
final report, has incorporated the data, opinions, suggestions, and 
criticism that it deemed necessary to fulfill the specifications of a 
plan providing equal opportunity for accessible high quality continuing 
library and information science education to tlie library and information 
science community throughout the United States. 
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CHAPTER 2 

THE VIEW FROM THE FIELD*: WHAT ARE THE CONTINUING LIBRARY 
AND INFORMATION SCIENCE EDUCATION NEEDS? 



DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION IN LIBRARY AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE" ~ 

The majority of the Interviewees in the present study agree that continuing 
education for library and information science perscmnel is urgently needed. 
However, compared with other professions, continuing education In library 
and information science Is stiU In the process of emerging and crystallizing 
as an area of special concern. It Is just in the beginning stages of being 
recognized as necessary for proficient practice. For example, only 17 per- 
cent of the complete sample give continuing education a. "high" priority ranking 
cow, although 57 percent feel It should liave a "high" priority (see Appendix B, 
Table 6). The two groups ranking highest In believing that continuing 
education should have "high" priority were regional library associations 
(100 percent) and the school libraries (8B percent). The view of 8 out 
of 11 groups represented in the questionnaire is that continuing education 
should have a "high" priority. The three Indicating that It should have 
only "medium" priority were national libraries, accredited library schools, 
and academic libraries . 

Continuing education In llbrax*y and Information science has not reached the 
stage advocated by Houle (1970a). Nattress (1970b), and C.W. Stone (1973), 
or as exampllfied by the legal profession, where formal pre-servtce education 
is joined by continuing education to form a continuum, the former leading 
naturally Into the latter. Also, It Is in the legal profession that continuing 
education Is not thought of as something that may or may not be added on. 
Nor has the field of library and information science conceptually accepted 
a still more advanced state of developmant, as exemplified by the health 
professions. In which: 

1. The stated goal (Dryer, 1961, Nattress, 1970) Is the availability 
of continuing education to every professional who desires it, 
made possible by the full use of new technology 

* "A view from the field" Includes perceptions gahied from the data gathered 
through the survey Instrument and from a review of the continuing education 
literature In library and information science and other professions, 

o 
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2. Identification and majiagement of the conditions of learning are 
considered In relation to continuing education programs 

3. Behavioral objectives are identified for programs; criteria 
are established; and evaluation procedures are systematically 
integrated Into the whole programming of the planning process 



DEFINITION 

The literature survey Indicated clearly that there Is no universally acceptable 
definition of continuing education among the professions. Even within profdsslons, 
the term is defined hazily at best, and this is also the case i;or the library and 
information science field. When the Committee on Continuing Library Education 
of the Association of American Library Schools set about writing a position paper 
on continuing education to submit to the Continuing library Education Network 
(CLEN)*, because no acceptable definition could be agreed upon among the committee 
members, a precise definition was not included in the position statement. 
(AALS, 1973). 

Professional literature generally, however, does show an increasing tendency 
to define continuing education rigorously In terms of precisely stated objectives. 
It Is becoming Increasingly comm<»i to find In professional literature a 
distinctton between "advanced education*' (advanced degree seeking) and 
"conttnulng educaUon, " although the two are frequently Intertwined (Continuing 
EducatKm for R L D Careers , 1969. pp. 1-5). This lack of any universally 
acceptable definition of continuing education, even within a given profession 
or occupatlwi, has proved a stumbling block slowing down actton In many 
professions. 

Taking aU of these factors into consideration, the Project team decided to try to 
arrive at an operational definition of continuing education in library and informa- 
tion science based on the judgments of those participating in the questionnaire 
survey. The results are displayed in Appendix B, Tabl^ 5. The conceit identi- 
fied in the questionnaire survey were generally reflected in the interviews as weU. 



* Members invited to join CLEN include; library schools accredited by ALA, 
Ubraxy programs in colleges and universities not accredited by ALA, state 
library agencies, national, regional, and state Ubraxy associations, individuals 
representing employing libraries or agencies concerned about continntng educa- 
tion, and directors of the regional offices of the Library and Learning Resources 
of the U. S. Q£fioe of Education. 
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For descriptive purposes » the data shows that in the perception of the respon- 
dents, continuing education in library and information science should include 
the following descriptive categories, which are presented in ranked order, with 
the highest ranking listed first. Hespondeuts felt continuing epluoation has the follow- 
ing qualities: 

1. It implies a notion of lifelong learnittg as a means of keeping an 
individual up-to-date with new knowledge; it prevents (^solescence 

2. It includes updating a person's education (e. g. , makes an individual's 
education comparable to that of a person receiving a like degree or 
Uke certificate at the present time) 

It allows for diversification to a new area within a field 
(e.g. , ^iipervlS6^ tXA KaA^dme&t tRUfiUvg) 

4. It assumes that the individual carries the basic responsibility 
for his or her own development 

5. It involves education activities which are . beyond those considered 
necessary for entrance into the field 

Beyond these top five priorities indicated by the respondents, tiiree other con- 
cepts come out in the data that are relevant to this discussion — one makes 
continuing library and information science education different in its basic con- 
cepts from most other occupational or professional literature reviewed; the two 
others agree with positions generally accepted by other occupations and 
professions* 

The concept distinctive to library and information science is that 88 percent of 
the respondents to the questionnaire feel continuing education should be provided 
for all_ levels of personnel: professional and suppoTilve. Furthermore, a 
majority of the interviewees es^ressed the same vii^w; therefore, it was in- 
cluded in the design speoiftoations. The inclusion cf this added factor makes 
the task of developing a nationwide plan for oonttouing library eduoation much 
more difficult, and much more comprehensive 

The Project team noted that» in the professional literature » another important 
characteristic of continuing education studies was that they usually refer to 
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training which better equips people for their jobs, for the lobs they have 
now or aspire to in the near future* In the questionnaire results* this concept 
did not appear among the top priorities, but ranked tenth. 

One explanation — as pointed out by the Advisory Board members of the Project 
— is that the respondents disagree with the exclusive nature of the word '^only" 
as it was stated in the questionnaire. (The questionnaire stated: *'C£ applies 
only to education which will enhance the individual's competence for the job now 
held or aspired to in the near future.") Respondents may feel that the definition 
of continuing education should be interpreted in a larger sense than this phrase 
allows without excluding this as a reason. 

Although the "refresher" objective, that is, the review of once-familiar material 
to enhance skill and competence in present-day application, is ranked seventh, 
it should be noted that 86 percent of the respondents believe it should be included 
in the definition. 

Smnj '.ssing, this report incorporates the following elements in the definition 
of .inuing education: lifelong learning; updating; diversUKcation to a new area 
wi a a field; individual responsibility for his or her own development; activities 
beyond those normally considered necessary for entrance into the field; inclusion 
of all personnel — professional and supportive and trustees; and the refresher 
objective. Another characteristic that is typical of continuing educaticn generally 
id dducdtioii fbst better equipd pdO{dd fbr ^leir ooutempor^try work. Dubin 
expresses It this way — continuing edticatton is education needed by tihe prac- 
tlttoner "as perceived by him or his employer to enhance his total job 
competence." (Dubin and Marlow, 1965, p. 17). 

The concept of continuing education as it is presented in professional literature 
is closely intertwined with discussions of "technological obsolescence. " Although 
frequently undefined, technological obsolescence in an individual is generally 
taken to mean a "deficiency of knowledge such that he approaches problems with 
viewpoints, theories, and techniques less effective than others currently used 
in his field of specialization " ( Continuing Education for R and D Careers, 1969, 
p. 5). The literature identifies two types of technological obsolescence: one 
type Involves "overcoming" individual obsolescence; the other has to do with the 
obsolescence of knowledge and techniques themselves. The latter emphasizes 
the changes taking place in knowledge itself as a source of problems e3cperienoed 
by individuals, rather than stressing inaction on the part of individual 
practitioners. 
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Designing pre-service curricula, structuring the employment situation, and 
planning for continuing education, aU in a manner such that Ubrary and infor- 
mation science personnel are educated, prepared for, and permitted to engage 
In a lifetime of continuing study as part of their normal careers, should, fa© a 
goal of the library and information science profession. Undergraduate and 
pre-service education should be joined to continuing education to form a contin- 
uum where one leads naturally into the other and where the latter is not thought 
of as an appenda'^e. When that goal Is reached, ^'overcoming" obsolescence will 
give way to "preventing" obsolescence, which is the same as sasring "keeping up- 
to-date" with new knowledge and maintaining useful skills and knowledges* 

This is reflected in the statement by Kreltiow (1965, p. 4) in which he prophesies 
that the time will come when continuing education and retraining are the positive 
alternative to unemployment. He envisions the time vfhen adults responding to 
questions about their employment, will have only three alternative answers: 
'1) "I have a job;" (2) 'I'm in retraining;" (3) "I*m retired." 

Within such a framework Kreltiow says there can be no unemployment. "It is 
then that the narrow walls of thinking about education must crumble, " he states, 
and the myth about higher education being a terminal educational goal will 
no longer exist. 



SCOPE OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

In the previous section on the definition of contlnubig education, the point was made 
that 88 percent of the questionnaire respondents believe that continuing education 
should be provided for all personnel, professlcmai and supportive. This section 
summarizes data relative to the break-down of "all personnel" into seven target 
groups, as defined <»i page two of the questionnaire (see Appendix A), These are: 
(1) librarian with MLS, (2) operating librarian without MliS, (3) technical informa- 
tion specialist, (4) paraprofessional, (5) library technician, (6) clerk, or (7) trustee. 

Within the category "all personnel, " respondents were asked to rank all the 
target groups in order of priority for continuing education they should receive on 
a nationwide basis over the next three to five years. Overall, the ranking indicates 
that the respondents believad that first priority should be provided to librarians 
with MLS or more; second, to operating librarians without MLS; third, to 
paraprofesslonals; fourth, to the technical Information specialists without MLS 
degrees. The trustees were ranked sixth by the complete sample group; and cleri- 
cals ranked seventh. But with the employing libraries, trustees ranked eighth and 
clericals fifth; and with the unaccredited library schools, trustees were eighth and 
clericals seventh (see Table 13, Appendix B). 
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These priorities would give a national network with limited financial and human 
resources an indication that first attention should be paid to the needs of MIS 
librarians, operating librarians, and paraprofessi(»xals. But in long-range 
idaimiug, the larger directive of providing continuing educaticm for all library 
personnel — professional, supportive, and trustees — provides the field of library 
and Information science with an importunity to play a leadership role in develc^ing 
informaticm science service teams. These teams would corresp(Sid roughly wltili 
the concept develc^d by the health field of "Health Care Teams" and "Health Sciences 
Teama. In education, they would correspond to the concept of differentiated staffing. 

A definition of a Health Sciences Team is provided by Williams (1968, p. 57): 

A Health Sciences Team Is a group of health professloials with 
their respective associated technologists, technicians and other 
essential personnel, whose overall goals are the promotion of 
health, the prevention of disease, the diagnosis and treatment 
of Illness and the allevlatloai of suffering, who by cooperation, 
coordination and integration of effort provide health and patient 
care embracing the sum total of relevant knowledge, skill and the 
technology produced by all the sciences and as applicable by other 
learned professlcsis, and who recc^lze every healthy or ai^arently 
weU pers<»i, the patient, the family and the community as integral 
participants in the process of providing fhis care. 

The foUofwlng glossary was developed by the University of British Columbia and 
further Illustrates the cmcept by describing the meaning of the term **healtfa 
sciences team. " Hie definitions were formulated so that a firm foundation for 
the development of the principles and guidelines for programming health sciences 
teams would emerge to assist others who are taking this approach to achieve their 
goals of superior competence and high quality service through a continuing education. 

team ~ set Egroup] of perscms working together, combined effort, 
organized cooperations. (Qscford Concise Dictionary) 

2. professicmal - (variously defined but for these purposes) - a university 
graduate in an academic field with relevance to the provision of health 
care In the community, iocludizig dentistry, hospital administration, 
library science, medicine, nursing,nursing-dietetics, occupatiooal 
therapy, pharmacy, idiysiotberapy, psychology, social work, and 
others. 

3. essential, personnel - a wide range of the most important Individuals 
Including executive personnel, administrative assistants, secretarial, 
clerical, maintenance staff, and others. 
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4* overall goals - listed in a suggested rank order with "promotion of 
health'^ being first and paramount. 

5. healfli - a state of complete physical, mental and social well-being and 

not merely tbs absence of disease or infirmity. (V^rld Health Oxganization). 

6. cooperation - to work together to the same end [goal]. (OCD) 
coordination - to bring {parts] into proper relation. (OCD) 

8. in tegration - to combine {parts] into a whole. (OCD) 

9. all the sciences - physical, chemical, biological, basic medical, 
clinical, beliavioral, computational, engineerhig, and others* 

10. other learned professions - architecture, education, law,religi(»i, and 
others. 

11 . apparently well person - appearing healthy but presymptomatlc disease 
revealed by skillful examination including multiphasic testing. 
(Williams, 1968, pp. 57-58) 

The foregoing example from the health science disciplines makes ai^rent the 
comprehensive nature of a library and information science team. Its member- 
ship, goals, sui^rtlng resources, and functional principles, as envisaged 
by the model suggested for nationwide planning in this report. In reading the 
PToposed Processes for the model described in the next chapter, it should 
be kept constantly in mind that, although each activity does not specify 
that there will be provision for different levels of performance in the library 
and information center — as a part of the team concept — this is an overall 
specification for the Processes. 

In short, the principle of matching content with levels of need is a universal 
characteristic of the proposed model. Thus, c(»tlnaing education offerings 
are graduated in difficulty within each subject. This graduate enables an 
individual or group to enter into the learning experience at the level suitable 
to individual needs. The means of providing such flexibility is a new kind 
of learning module organized by skill level In which each level must have 
certain basic components, but at different levels of student competence 
(Scheln, 1972, pp, 180-136). 
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FORCES TO BE CONSIDERED IN DESIGNING A NATIO NWIDE SYSTEM OF 
CONTINUING LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE E DUCATION 

In this section, forces to be considered In designing nationwide system of 
continuing library and information science education are discussed. These 
forces are: 

1. f orces for and against naUonwide planning for contlnubag library 
and information science education 

2. Use of a systems approach 

3. Basic assumption concerning professional educatitm for persons in 
the library and Information science field 

4. Ure of interdisciplinary approaches 

6, Criteria that motivate individuals to participate in continuing 
education 



FACTOR 1: FORCES FOR AND AGAINST NATIONWIDE PLANNING FOR 
CONTINUING LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE EDUCATION 

In the planning, development, and implementation of any nationwide plan for 
continuing library and information science education, it is necessary to 
consider tjoth the forces that facilitate the acceptance of a new concept 
and encourage a change and those forces that prevent change. To enable 
change to occur i* is necessary to consider the nature of these forces in 
order to develop strategies for dealing with them. We have divided the 
forces for and against any nationwide plan for continuing library and 
information science education into two categories: (1) internal forces — 
those withhi the library world that we can do something about; and (2) external 
forces — societal factors, Aich we may not be able to change, but which 
must be considered in working with change within llbrarianshlp (see Figures 2.1 
and 2.2). 

The source for the data was reponses that interviewees gave to the questions: 
*<What forces do you see as the major forces for a nationwide blueprhit for 
continuing library and informatics science education? What do you see as the 
ms^OT forces against such an approach?" 
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M££^iON£D luURE THAN ONCE MSLSillUsiiuu USik^i^ 

rt.tsted in Hanked Oi;'der) (Listed in Alphabetical Order) 




INTERNAL FORCES FOR« 
(Within the Library World; we have to do something: about these) 


Demand/need (felt known) ^^A natural** in a field which deals with infonnation 
(both for continuing education and for a Affirmative action programs 
national approach): 16 times Associatioa of American Library Schools has strong 
Impact of the world and rapidly changing impetus and interest 

society (technology; obsolescence): Changing roles (personal/instituttonai) 
6 times Changing university patterns 
Benefits of economy (all resources) on Concern by U.S. Of^ce of Education^ Assooistuan of 

national program: 3 times American Library Schools 
Deeply convinced leaders in field: 3 times Current library school graduates know about 
Survival issue: 3 times continuing education 
Documented needs: 2 times Xtenger of obsolescence 

Economic pressures 
Frustration with the present 
(3reater understanding of continuiig education as an 
issue 

iDcreasing need for accountability 
Job security 

Librarian trying to be all things to all people 
Media and our allies there 
National Commission on Libraries and Infonnatton 
Science 

Need for nationally accepted standards 

No trainlE^f literature in library science 

"Overwhelmed'^ librarians 

Participative management 

Present chaotic situation 

Present duplication of effort 

Specialized staff 

Shortage of jobs 

Stronger public service 

This studv will be catalvst 

Understaffed libraries 

Willingness and receptiviiy of some in field 

Willingness of library schools to do 


EXTERNAL FORCES FOR* 
(Societal Factors; It may not be possible to change these but they need to be 
considered in working on cbanj;6 within iibrarianship) 




Changing society: 3 times Changing user needs 

Communities beginning to see what librarians Competition in delivery of information service 

are and can be: 2 times Ever increasing pace of change 
Demand for quality education opportunities: General trend to^vard continuing educatfon 

2 times Good education is becoming an accepted value 
Efforts of other national associs^ons and Improved educational technology 
professions: 2 times Increasing need for accountability 

Incredible competition from information industiy 
Mobile society 

Societal trend ~ Need to knowt demand for Ubrainr 
services 

♦ Responses to the interview question: What forces are working for a nationwide These data 
are recorded in tho words of the interviewees* 





Figure 2.1 Forces tor a Nationwide Plan 
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MENTIONED MOBE THAN ONCE 


MENTIONED ONCE 


(Listed In Raokod Order) 


(Listed in Alphabetical Order) 


INTERNAL FORCES AGAINST* 


(Witiua th& Library worio; 


w*e have to do somethLog about these) 


Comfortable librarians giving lip service: 


Anxiety about technology 


9 times 


Continuing education not integrated with Job 


Fragmented fleld with narrow view: S times 


Competitive spirit 


Low priority for continuing education: 


Current status of planning and funding 


n times 


Diverse perception 


Loss of individualityt aui^momy, and 


Digestion of effort 


territoriality: o times 




Most don^t see value of contiouing education 


Funding 


and lack experience with it: 5 times 


Government promoted ^^scattershot** approach 


No rewards: 5 times 


Inertia 


Resistance to be "organized^^ or dictated to: 


iDstttutioBallzed and rigid straotores 


5 times 


lAck of good {programs 


Few resources (money* leadership) and 


Lack of interest 


skilled people: 4 times 


Lack of professional concept 


committee on Accreoitation's ^^pumsnment* 


Lack of real commitment 


of library school continuing education 


Little encouragement 


programs: 3 times 


Loss of mon^ 


Vested interests: 3 times 


Low visibility for continuing education 


Complexity of getting it o£i the ground: 


No evaluation of present efforts/oppor&mities 


2 times 


No one to determine ^i^iiat is needed 


Identification of need: 2 times 


Overload of brass 


Restrictive leadership: 2 times 


Poor models (association conferences) 


Tradition: 2 times 


Proprietary information 




Scramble for credit 




Time 




Timid librarians who don^t invest or demand 




unclear goals 


EXTERNAL FORCES AGAINST* 


(Societal Factors: it may not be possible to change these — but they need to le 


considered in working on change within librarianship) 


Funding (lack and how done) (also an 


Current political and social scene 


internal): 12 times 


Job market — number of Jobs available 


Geograpiiy: 2 times 


Overemphasis on degree and formal programs 


Fcditical scene* government situations 


parochial attitude of money aUocatorft 


2 times 


Public unaware of usefubiess of librarians to them 


* Responses to the Interview question: What forces are working against a nationwide plan? 


These data are recorded in the words of the interviewees. 



Figure 2*2 Forces Against a Nattonwide Plan 
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The initial identification of forces for and against a proposed plan or action 
is usually the first step in planning a strategy, and the data collected should 
be subject to more refinement through additional development and "distillation" 
before it is really useful data. Like the first process in a needs assessment, 
the first definition of a strategy is apt to be superficial, but it is a necessary 
first step to producing a clearer idea of the concept. In the implementation 
process, the challenge is to strengthen and make highly visible the facilitating 
forces, or bridges and to weaken the impeding forces. Often the barriers 
are based on misc(mceptions or misinformation that need to be corrected, 
and the facilitating forces may need to be strengthened in their presentation 
by supportive documentation and then widely publicized. 

In the present case, the barriers and the facilitators, or bridges, are touched 
upon throughout the report and therefore are not singled out for discussion here. 
It should be noted, however, that two barriers are mentioned the most often. 

Of the 49 forces that interviewfjes perceived would serve as barriers to a 
nationwide plan, 14 were mentioned more than once. 

"The fear of loss of individuality, autonomy, and territoriality" was listed by 
Ave interviewees, while five others listed "resistance to being 'organized* or 
dictated to. " This probably reflects, at least in part, a widespread dislike 
of control of private and local affairs by a remote bureaucracy, even yfben 
such encroachment is described by its supporters as being in the public 
and professional good. 

Two other forces listed in Figure 2.2 were mentioned five times each. They 
might be considered as one force. As listed, they are: (1) 'low priority 
for continuing education, " and (2) "most don't see value of continuing education 
and lack experience with it. " Hecent events, however, indicate that continuing 
education is rapidly gaining in importance throughout the profession. 

Current Status of Continuing Education 

There Is considerable evidence that component groups at the state, regltmal, and 
national levels are taking their responsibilities relative to continuing library 
and information science education seriously. Some samples of this type 
of continuing education activity are discussed briefly in the following para- 
graphs. 
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National Level 

The American Library Association's policy statement, Manpower; A Statement 
of Policy Adopted by the Conncil of the American Library Association, June 1970 , 
includes a strong statement on continuing education. The American 
Library Association (1970, p. 8) states: 

Continuing education is essential for all library personnel, 
professional and suoportive, whether they remain within a 
position category or are preparing to move Into a higher 
one. Continuing Education opportunities Include both formal 
and informal learning situations, and need not be limited to library 
subjects or the offerings of library schools. 

The American Library Association's Staff Development Committee of the 
Personnel Section of the Library Administration Division drew widespxead 
attention throughout the profession to continuing library education by 
the July 1971 Issue of Library Trends entitled, "Personnel Development and 
Continuing Education in Libraries" (Stone, E.W., 1971b). This issue puts 
forth a rationale for continuing library education, suggests ccHicepts, and 
policies, and makes recommendations for action to match suggested criteria. 

The Public Library Association's goals study, A Strategy for Public Library 
Change , conducted by Allle Beth Martin (1972, p. 50) cites continuing 
education as one of the highest priorities for actl(Xi: 

There is an urgent need for concentration on training and retraining 
of the practitioners ~ those presently performing and those 
who will follow — to enable them to know how to establish goals 
for individual libraries, how to develop libraries which will continually 
change with society and perform efficiently in the community. 

As a result of this study, a task force on continuing education is at work 
currently within the Public Library Association (PhA), Its emphasis on 
continuing education for personnel of public libraries stems from the 
goals study's identification of the barriers to future public library develop- 
ment. Martin's goal& study (1972, p. 32) found thatj 

There was a general expressl(Hi from the respcmdents that library 
education is failing to respond to the educational needs of public 
libraries either in the formal academic program leading to a degree 
or in meeting continuing education needs. 
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The Association of American Library Schools (AALS) has recognized the 
need for giving more attention to continuing education by establishing a 
permanent Committee on Continuing Library Education. This Committee^s 
first action was writing a position paper on continuing library education 
(AALS, 1972 a). The Committee soon followed this with a two page position 
paper which it has circulated to other national library associations for 
adoption (AALS, Committee on Continuing Library Education, 1973b) (See 
Appendix E). The Medical Library Association and the Special Libraries 
Association have offloiaUy endorsed this statement* 

This AALS committee developed the Continuing Library Education Networtc 
(CLEN) to serve as a communication channel for library schools, national, 
regional, and state library associations, state library agencies, and self- 
selected Individuals concerned with the need for developing continuing 
education throughout the profession. In addition to sending and receiving 
communications relative to continuing education, the AALS Continubig 
Library Education Committee has provided a mini-workshop for members of 
CLEN each year since the establishment of the network. The first, in January 1973, 
was on inter -professional continuing education (AALS, Committee on 
Continuing Library Education, 1973 a); the second, in January 1974, on 
teaching methods appropriate for continuing education activities. Both drew 
a large number of participants beyond the CLEN membership who had heard 
aix)ut the meetings and wanted to attend. 

In order to build its activities on a sound data base, the AALS Continuing 
Education Committee conducted two surveys. One was of the continuing 
library education activities and programs as carried out by library schools 
(Stone, 1972a); the second was of continuing library education activities 
and programs as carried out by national library associations (Stone, 1972b). 

The Medical I^^lbrary Association began its continuing education efforts in X9S7 
with the holding of national seminars and has experimented with a number of 
formats since that time. The first Committee on Continuing Education was 
appointed in 1962 (Brodman, 1963). Recently, the activity of the Association 
has been greatly intensified with the appointment of a full-time Director of 
Medical Library Education. A full- scale national program has been launched 
which includes needs assessment, certification of various grades of medical 
librarians, sponsoring approved training courses In connection with national 
and regional meetings, seeking funding for the preparation of individualized 
instructional packages, and the regular publication in the Medical Library 
Association News of " Continuing Education Opportunities Available." 
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Since 1953, the American Association of Law Libraries* in cooperation vriit a 
law school near the particular convention city, has held pre-couv6ntlon institutes 
on various aspects of librarlanship. Since 1964, the Association has rotated 
courses, each on four basic areas of law librarlanship. Each of the institutes is 
divided into two sections, basic (for less experienced law librarians) and 
advanced (for the more es^rienced) (Wil d.man , 1972). 

The Special j^ibraries Association (SUV), during its 1968 annual meetbig, held 
a general planning session on continuing education sponsored by the Education 
Committee (Sloane, 1968). Each year since that time the Education Committee 
has sponsored a full day of continuing education seminars on the first day 
of its annual conference. In his inaugural address at the 1972 Annual 
Meeting in Boston, the President of SLA, Edward C. Strable, stated that 
he considered continuing education to be the most outstanding and encouraging 
trend in librarlanship today. 

The federal government has also shown an interest in continuing education. For 
example, the Federal Library Committee and the U.S. Office of Education 
undertook in 1968 to identify the special educational needs of federal librarians 
and to provide programming to meet these needs. A research team at The 
Catholic University of America conducted a survey of librarians from all 
over the country (Kortendick and Stone, E.W., 1971). As a result* the 
specific continuing education needs of federal librarians were identified 
and three courses developed (Kortendick and Stone, E.W., 1972), which have, 
since the completion of the project, been offered In the library community, 
and the materials produced In connection with the courses have been supplied to 
others on request. The Civil Service Commission, through Its training division* 
has planned and Implemented numerous courses In the Wasiilngton, D.C. area. 
The National Library of Medicine is an example of one agency which trains its 
library personnel In the skills necessary to participate in Its own system. From 
1964 to 1970 the National Library of Medicine Instructed its employees In the use 
of MEDLAR and since that time has been giving histructlon In the use of MEDLINE 
both to employees and users of the system. 

The U.S. Office of Education has recognized the nationwide need for continuing 
education opportunities for library personnel. In a major effort to hdlp meet 
f&ls need, federal funds have been made available to partially sp<msor special 
institutes or training pr(^rams. Figure 2.2. shows the major training trends 
seen In Title II-B programs as analyzed by the Leadership Training Institute 
staff of Florida State University, itself a program funded by the Division of 
Libraries and Learning Resources, U.S. Office of Education* 
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A particularly helpful recent publication emanating from the leadership Training 
Institute of Florida State University, sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, Is 
Sheldon's (1973) publlcatLon "Planning and Evaluating library Training Programs: 
A Guide for Library Leaders, Staffs and Advisory Groups. " This work details 
the process of planning and evaluation of continuing education and staff develop- 
ment programs using Qie principles developed by Stufflebeam (1972 a and b) and 
others at the C&io State University Evaluation Center and popularly known 
as the CIPP model (discussed in the next section). The overall impact of the 
HEW Title II-B Institutes in Llbrarlanship is summarized in the publication 
by McCarthy (1973). 

Another indication of the rising rec(^ltlon of continuing education as a high 
priority in the field of library and information science was the fact that, 
in the regional hearings, the V ''anal Commissl(m on Libraries and Infor- 
mation Science held throughout die country in 1972 and 1973, the need for 
continuing education was repeatedly expressed. As a result, the Commission 
initiated the present study for tlie provision of recommendations for a nationwide 
program of continuing library and information science education. 

Regional Level 

A prime example of concern for continuing education at the regional level Is 
the amazingly swift and effective oiganlzatlon of the Continuing Education for 
Library Staffs in the Southwest project (CELS) (Martin and Duggan, 1973 a and b). 
The realization of CEIS stemmed from the strongly eiipressed needs of the 
libraries in the six-state Southwestern Library Association (SWLA). Hie 
ALA Goals Award Survey of the Southwestern Library Association ccmducte^ 
by Grace T. Stevenson (1971, pp. 101-102) statest 

One of f3ie progrsoDB most frequently listed as needed was continuing 
ewf^cation, at all levels. In all forms, and covering all suiijeot matter. 
Thera were many reqioests for educational i^^rtunities at the regional' 
level and wiHiin tlie states. 

In September, 1970, library leaders from the SouOwest identified continuing educa- 
tion aa the hi^st prtoriiy In tbe If st of eleven regionwide needs. As a result of ^hai- 
meeting, a proposal was bitten requesting $25,000 from the Counca of Library 
Resources, and funds weie granted to establish a Soufiiwestem Library Inter- 
state Co<^rattve Endeavor (SLICE). CEI5 Is a major project of SLICE. Sub- 
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sequenfly, tbs six state library agencies In the SouUiwest Library Association 
each contributed $2,000 to SLICE. The Southwest Library Association is 
but one of many organizations that has shown aotlon-^rlented concern for 
continuing education. 

In several other regional library associations continuing education has a major 
(hrust. Under the umbrella of WICHE (Western Interstate Commission for. 
Higher Education), the Western Council on Continuing Education for Library 
Psrscmnel serves five states; Alaska, Arizona, Montana, Nevada, and 
Washington. Peter Hlatt, former director, summarizes tl^ rationale for 
this multi-state operatlc»i: 

By sharing multi-state resources, problems and experiments, WICHE 
is in a position to mount experimental programming and to evaluate 
techniques, materials, and results . . . The overview offered by a multi- 
state operation makes it possible to develop programs which not only 
meet a real need, but ^ich also contribute to an educational matrix 
which can result hi a planned, continuous program of c<mtlnubig education, 
rather than in the usual scattershlp approach of unrelated, uncoordinated 
institutes, workshops, courses, and packages. (Hlatt, 1973, p. 336) 

Both the New England Library Association, with it Its Continuing Education 
Committee which has produced workshops and continuing education programs 
at the last four annual meetings, and with Its "Outreach Network" approach 
developed under the leadership of Barbara Conroy, and the Pacific Northwest 
Association, with its annual conference worshops initiated under the presidency 
of Mary Ann Beynolds, recognize continuing education as a central responsibility. 

Six mid-western states — Missouri, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Illinois — have formed a Committee on Continuing Educatl(»i and 
regularly meet to exchange plans and achievements, and to identify special 
resources and research being conducted which would be helpful in planning 
for continuing education programs (Midwest States Committee on Conthiuhig 
Education, 1972). 

State Level 

State library agencies also recognize the need for giving more attention to c<m- 
tlnulng education, as reflected in a report entitled Education of State Library 
Personnel (Hlatt and others, 1971), The report has Implications for continuing 
education that go far beyond the group for which it was specifically designed, 
namely State Library Agency Professional Personnel, in fact, most of the report 
can be applied equally well to all levels of library personnel and in all <ypes of 
libraries. The report grew out of a charge by the (then) American Association of 
State Libraries and the Library Education Division to their hiterdivlsional Com- , 
mlttee on Education of State Library Personnel. Its stated objectives were: 
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1, To assess the needs of professional personnel performing 
functions unique to state library agencies, with emphasis on 
the consultant and administrative-supervisory personnel 

2, To recommend means and methods of designing educational 
prc^rams to meet these educaticsi needs 

3, To recommend a structure for carrying out this programming 
Hiatt, and others, 1971) 

The emphasis throughout the report is on continuing education, whether formal 
or Informal. In order to accomplish the goals described, the Committee 
emphasized the need for cooperation with other agencies and ins tltuUons .especially 
with graduate schools In the fields of llbrarlanshlp, communications, and 
related disciplines; professional associations; and regional and national agencies 
in higher education. The report Is valuable from a number of viewpoints. One 
of these is that specific means of Implementation for the stated objectives 
are detailed through the suggestion of two Immediate steps of Implementation 
and one long-range plan for later consideration. The report also recomm'-nds 
a National Advisory and Action Committee for Continuing Education of State 
Library Personnel, with a suggested composition of 11 members who meet 
twice yearly. 

An example of posittve action by a state In long-range planning Is provided 
by the establishment of the Advisory Council of Library Education In New 
Jersey. 

The council Is conceived as being vested with responsibility for Immediate 
and long-range planning and for developing and articulating library 
education programs to meet the needs of library, media, and Information 
programs In New Jersey. The Council would also advise on matters 
of continuing education In llbrarlanshlp. It Is envisioned as providing 
the support which Is needed to undertake ui:gent programs such as the 
development of televised or Individual Instruction materials for personnel 
m library services throughout the State. The council should also 
encourage Innovative programs In library education, equivalency 
tests, etc. (McDonaugh, 1972, p. 12) 
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At present the council members consist of: State Librarian, Dean oi the 
Graduate Library School; representatives from the Special Libraries Association, 
New Jersey School Media Association, the New Jersey Trustees Association, New 
Jersey Library Association; New Jersey Audiovisual Council; a University 
Trustee (interested citizen); and representatives of the following agencies 
giving library programs: private college, two year comnumity college, four 
year state college undergraduate program; four year state college pYogram 
(graduate and undergraduate). The Chairman, who is elected, presides 
at meetings and appoints ad hoc committees to work on special projects. 
For example, one group is cur]^ntly investigating the use of television for 
at least one course or part of it. Another is looking into the need for a civil 
service certification for technicians. Other groups are at work on continuing 
education related matters (Deininger, 1974). 

Increasingly state library agencies, often in cooperation with state library 
associations and universities, are offering workshops to sharpen the skills of 
library personnel. For example in Ohio, during 1971-1972, 477 staff members 
from Ohio libraries participated in staff development programs sponsored by 
the State Library. Programs emphasized Improved management, PPBS, the 
development of leadership and motivation, and the evaluation of employee per- 
formance. (Workshops Sharpen Skills, 1972). During 1972-1973, 400 staff 
members from Ohio public, academic and special libraries participated in 
State Library sponsored workshops. The workshops provided opportunities to 
keep abreast of changes in services, materials, and technology. (Workshops 
Emphasize Services, 1973). 

The .examples presented in this section illustrate some of the ways in which 
representative groups within the library and Information science field ha?e come 
to grips with the problems and opportunities for continuing educaacm. Many 
other examples at national, regional, state, and local levels could be cited 
showing widespread recognition that continuing education of library and Infor- 
mation science personnel is one of &e most important problems facing the 
field today. 

In a prize-winning article on oontinuhig education published in the Obio Library 
Association Bulletin, Shera highlights some significant, recent continuing 
education activities In llbrarlanship and states that the role of continuiiig educa- 
tion in the field is being increasingly recognized. 

Librarians, ... , like other professionals, ax« becoming 

Increasingly aware of the need for a variety of leamtog 

experiences that extends or builds upon previous experience 

In the same general area of knoT^ ledge and the specific goals of 

which are not Intended to terminate all study in that area. (Shera, 1972) 
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Shera (1972) concludes his remarks, however, with the following critique: 

Good as these activities have been, and many have been conspicuously 
successful, they sufi*er from lack of coordination and a unified fonnallzed 
structure ttiat would establish them as an important part of the practicing 
librarian's professional life. 

SimUarly Zachert (1972) writes: 

The recitation of the commitment — and the achievements — of 
various components of the library is not Intended to Imply that 
thi re is coordination In either planning or Implementation of 
accepted concepts of continuing education. Bather, as a series 
of commentators has pointed out, present efforts are highly 
fragmented. Even more significant, educationally speaking, 
is the fact that the totality "lacks direction, sequence and 
culmination. " 

In summary, the accomplishments to date indicate that die capability needed 
to organize continuing education effectively on a nationwide basis exists, but 
it has not been used. The lack of any central attempt to lead using a total 
systems approach is partly responsible for this situation. The design of a 
total system Is essential for nationwide planning. This essential component 
and others Important for nationwide planning are briefly summarized In the 
remainder of this section. 

FACTOB 2: USE OF A S'SSTE;MS APPROACH 

As a point of reference here, we present a concise defintlon of a system; 

A system can be defined simply as any collection of persons with resources, 
a plan, and a goal. The various elements wltlihi it are ordered and 
arranged to accomplish a stated mission in a particular way. • ' • 
A system may be pictured as a device for converting inputs (such as 
manpower, machine power, space and money) into desired outputs. 
AH tisis is done according to a plan and any constraints £hat a|^y 
must be spelled out. Components within a system are interactive 
and interdependent. 

Stated another way, every system has boundaries. There is an 
environment that surrounds it — a kind of skin that separates the 
unique entity called a system from factors outside It. If there is 
interplay between factors wi&in and tbose outside the system, it is 
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called an open system. If there is no interchange. . . it is called a 
closed system. Closed systems are unstable in the long run. for 
they lack the mechanism to sense changes in the surrounding environment 
which have implications for the effectiveness of internal operations. 
(Knezevioh, 1970. p. 75) 



Using the systems approach, Conroy (1974, p. 4) has enumerated some of the 
guidelines of basic principles on which sound continuing education programs 
should be built. <<Program" as It is used in this context, is defined as "coordinated 
and sequential efforts directed toward a given goal . . . continuing education 
of library personnel. " 

Steps that are involved in the use of the systems approach can be briefly 
summarized by quoting from Uie Conroy guidelines: 

I. Planning the Program 



Planning Is a process in which the present situation 

is carefully examined and preparation is made for changing 

that situation. The success of any program depends to a 

great extent on the soundness of the planning. Risk of 

failure is tremendously reduced if parts of the planning 

process include individuals who are affected by the 

program — those who may participate in it, those 

who will be responsible for implementing it, and, 

in some cases, those who will be users of the products 

or services which are likely to be affected as a result of 

the program. 



Guideline 1 
Guideline 2 
Guideline 3 
Guideline 4 
Guideline 5 



Information about needs must be gathered 
Information needs must be analyzed 
Program objectives must be formulated 
Besouroes must be assessed 
A program of activitiep must be designed 



n. Implementing the Program 



All activities in a program of continuing education must relate to 
the objectives that were determhied for the program. Decisions 
concerning the who, what, and how of the implementatioA should 
largely be determined on die basis of what is best in terms of 
fulfilling the ol^eotives. ImplementaUon of a program does 
not mean that all planning; is concluded. AlUiough tbB bulk 
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of program planning may be done before implementation begins, each 
of these phases overlaps the other. Implementing a planned activity 
may indicate a need for redefinition of ian original objective or 
for adjustment of some of the original planning. 



Guideline 6: 



Guideline 
Guideline 

Guideline 
Guideline 



7: 
8: 

9: 
10: 



The Administrative responsibilities must be 
assigned 

The training staff must be selected and organized 
Learners must be , , , prepared for their involve- 
ment 

The educational activities must promote learning 
Appropriate materials and facilities must be 
provided 



in. Evaluating the Program 

Evaluation is often seen only as an instrument for assuring accountability. 
Evaluation is also a process which becomes a tool to provide more 
adequate information which an individual, an organization or a 
community can use to make better decisions. Evaluative methods 
can provide information about the extent to which a program»s 
impact is what was intended and to discover the means by which 
that impact was achieved. 



Guideline 11: 
Guideline 12: 
Guideline 13: 
Guideline 14: 

Guideline IS: 
(Conroy, 1974) 



The purposes for evaluati(»i must be determined 
The evaluation process must be plannned 
Evaluative information most be collected 
Evaluative information must be organized and 
analyzed 

Evaluative data must be reported and utilized 



Guba and Stufflebeam (1970) of Ohio State University recommend the consistent use 
of four kinds of evaluation: Context, toput, Process, and Product (forming the 
acronym CIPP). The Division of Libraries and Learning Resources of the 
U.S. Office of Education has sponsored a number of workshops that have 
provided training for leaders of contlnuhig library and Information science 
education programs in the practical use of this CIPP model and has provided 
practical guidelines In the Sheldon (1974) publication entitled. Planning and 
Ev aluating Library Traloiflg Programs? a Guide for Library Leaders, Staffs, 
and Advisory Groups. Those who participated hi these workshops will be 
a valuable resource at the local, state, and national levels in making evaluation 
processes relative to ccmtlnuing education more effective. 
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In summry, Guba and Stufflebeam (1970, p. 15) define evaluation as "the 
process of obtaining and providing useful information for making education 
decision." The four types of evaluation are: 

1. Context evaluation services planntog decisions , by providing 
information about needs, problems and opportunities, which in turn 
determine objectives 

2. Input evaluation services structuring decisions, by providing infor- 
mation about the strengths and weaknesses of alternative strategies 
for achieving objectives, which in t\im determine procedural designs 
for achieving objectives 

3. Process evaluation services implementing decision s, by providing 
information about the strengths and weaknesses of a strategy during 
Implementation, so that either the strategy or its implementation 
might be strengthened, which In tum detftrmlnes the execution 

of chosen designs 

Product evaluation services recycling decisions , by providing informa- 
tion for determming whether ol^ectlves are being achieved and 
whether the procedure employed to achieve them should be continued, 
modified or terminated, which, in tum, determines whether to 
c(mtinue, terminate, or modify a project 

SixAply Stated, the ClPP model Is designed to answer four queatioiiSf 

o What objectives should be accomplished? 

o What procedures are bolng followed? 

o Are the procedures workhig properly ? 

o Are the objectives being achieved? 

This summary over^^iew presents Important elements that must be considered 
In developing a nationwide program using a systems approach. The Association 
<rf American Library Schools, through its Committee on Continuing Education states 
(AAXiS, 1972 a): "The gap between knowledge and application grows wider for 
several reasons; rapid advances in research; unequal distribution of oKwrtunltles 
for continuing library education; patterns of education opportunities and of 
dissemination of knowledge which are not efficient in terms of the librarian- 
student's needs. " The gap will continue to grow wider and fh© present scatter- 
shot approaches wlU not universally narrow the gap, unless a systems approach 
is used profession-wide in planning, coordinating, and Implementing continuing 
education for library and Informal on science personnel. 
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FACTOR 3: BASIC ASSUMPTIONS CONCERNING CONTINUING 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION FOR PERSONS IN THE LIBRARY AND 
INFORMATION SCIENCE FIELD 

At the start, to belp a partnership of understanding, we wish to state our basic 
assumptions for the ^iuxposes of this study concerning continuing professional eduoati<m 
for gevsQsiB In the library and information science field. Those who read this 
report will need to ask themselves if they share these certain fundamental 
assumptions. 

In general, we vfew continuing education as a prime means of assisting personal 
growth and the practitioner's ability which is directed toward the goal of Increasing 
and sustaining library effectiveness in serving our society. 

With this in mind, we endorse the following assumptions regarding tl^ learner, 
the learning program, and the continuing education system that provides 
links between the previous two. 

Assumptions Regarding the Adult Learner 

The learner has the ability and the right to be a self-directing person whose basic 
purpose is to become more competent by acquiring the necessary knowledge, skills 
and atatudes to (teal with a relatively immediate problem, task»or decision. 
Three elements are present for the learner — the need, the effort, and the 
satisfaction. The learner's readiness to learn is rooted in the felt need to 
know, do/>r be. The learner's past experiences provide a rich resource and 
base for new learning. 

Assumptions Regarding the Learning Program 

The c<mtinuing professional education program results in learning ^cb has 
a high probability of being applied successfully to the work situation. Learning 
itself is a process of change, both for the individual and for the institutional 
site of employment. All programs need to be based on sound learning theory 
and need to incoxporata an understanding of the process and imidicattons of 
change. 

For adults, learning is an active, rather than passive, process, wllh the 
most valid learning coming from a shared teaohbig/leaming cKperience. 
Identified needs and dear objectives are essential for s«isuring good design 
and evaluation of the learning program. 
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Assttmptlons Regarding the Contiiming Education System 

The continuing education system - ttie means of providing continuing education 
opportunities - must stimulate, facllltate^and reinforce continuing education 
^ttvltles for the growth and development of learners and ensure maximum 
effectiveness of the InformatKm delivery systems serving our society. It 
should acknowledge and Incorporate In Its structure the previous aasump- 
tlons regarding the learner and the learning program. It should Include 
a constiit need diagnosis process and assure that the administrative processes 
for the operattonal management of the organization provide a two-way bridge 
between the learner and the program, 

FACTOR 4: USE OF INTERDISCIPLINARY APPROACHES 

Fammarlty with what is taking place In other professions and disciplines Is 
vital in planning on a nationwide level for contlnuhig education. The ^^Vox^ce 
orSir^sertion is underscored by the findings of a Ford Foundation imded 
^tudy of society and the professions conducted at the University of California 
over a period of thirteen years: 

Society is now so complicated that the day of the gifted amateur Is gone 
forever. Without exception, every Important national question is of 
such magnitude that It cannot be understood, much less resolved, 
without years of professlcmal experience and education. Particularly 
starttlng, for It Is unique to modem society, was the fact that while 
all major domestic Issues are intrinsically professional, not <me 
substantial problem can be resolved by a single profession, no matter 
how capable, acting alone. In other words, we have entered a new 
era where all Important questions are multlprofesslonal and require 
a multlprofesslonal resolution. (Rothensfceln, 1972) 

The professions, generally have been criticized for fallbig to develop connections 
to other professions and falling to train practitioners in the skills of working 
collaboratively with other practitioners. If library and Information science 
perscmnel are to help solve the problems of the city, of the environment, of 
social work, and of education, they will need to find ways to develop . . 
interprofessional teams managed by competent prefect managers who can 
weld the various talents of the different professions together Into a team 
effort." (Scheln, 1973, p. 34) 



id 
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A diversity of talents is needed to develop effective library and information 
science teams. Continuing education opportunities are needed in which 
library and information science personnel have the opportunity to learn 
to work together as a team to solve problems with those in other professions. 
For example training in working together as a team is needed with: architects 
to build more effective libraries and information facilities; anthropologists 
and sociologists to ensure that the facilities and procedures are in line with 
prevailing cultural values so that they will be used when completed; economists 
to develop cost-effective information retrieval systems; lawyers and politicians 
to make possible the location of informati(»i canters in places ordinarily used 
for other purposes; engineers to design bettei* automated retrieval systems; 
and managers, behavioral scientists, and social workers to help communities 
develop and effectively utilize the librarleE and information center facilities 
thai, are available. 

The kinds of interactions between professions and disciplines implied In 
the previous example should be considered by those who are planning at 
a nationwide level. The profession needs to recognize that training Is 
necessary for practitioners of all levels, particularly, if they are to work 
effectively with other t>rofessions in responding to the problems of a modem, 
complex society. 

The use of formats that emphasize Interdisciplinary approaches by those 
outside librarianship is identified by Shera (1972, pp. 4»8) as one of the 
conditions in which continuing library and Information science education has 
flourished. He goes so far as to say: 

One may also suggest that these programs seem most useful when they 
emphasize presentations by nan -librarians, people who are experts 
in a field outside conventional librarianship, leaving to the librarians 
the problem of relating these specialities to library theory and practice. 

He concludes that success of continuing education conferences and programs is, 
« .directly related to &e degree of ^outslde^ participation offered. 

In summary, if library and Information science personnel are to be able to 
work effectively with clients and wi& other professionals, the continuing 
education opportunities that are offered will have to become more interdisci- 
plinary and will have to integrate both applied and basic components of the 
behavioral and social sciences. 
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FACTOR 5: CRITERi - THAT MOTIVATE INDIVIDUAIfi TO PARTICIPATE 
IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Personalized Criteria of the Practitioner 

Since participation in continuing education programs In librarlanshlp and 
information science is voluntary and not required by the profession for practice 
or promotion, the practitioner must be motivated to take advantage of the 
programs and resources offered. 

Any continuing education programming for library and Information science 
persainel runs the expensive risk of becoming Inefficient busywork unless 
It meets the highly personalized criteria of the Individual practitioner. 
These criteria are: (1) content related to the work situation; (2) accesslbUlty; 
(3) convenient scheduling; (4) financial assistance; (5) conUnulty; (6) freedom 
of choice; and (7) recognition, rewards, and Incentives. 

These criteria are based on research findings in library and Information 
science and related disciplines. Oie study of the factors that motivate 
librarians to participate in continuing education activities (Stone, E.W., 
found that librarians are most likely to be motivated to engage In continuing 
education when the content of the experience offered is directly related to 
the job situation and to the on-the-job activities being performed by them. 
These hi^ motivating factors tend to give the librarian a feeling of growth 
and achievement In job competence. 

It was found that the deterring forces did not prevail so 
Sjsence of the motivating forces, but were primarily associated with 
Sitloi^ Tthe environment, such as lack of time, academic reqi^re- 
m^l.^sts. and lack of encouragement by the supervisor. Also am°ng 
&e deterring forces were Incovenlence of locatl«i and ow accessibUlty. 
P^actlcaUy speaking, tias means that no matter how weU a course Is 
packaged, or how exceUent the quality of the vldeo-t^ or convenient the 
location, these environment-related factors will not. in themselves, 
motivate library and information science perswmel to a high level of 
participation; only content relevant to job-related needs wlU ensure high 
^ftlclpatton. However, It Is import^t that ^^'^^^^f^^^^^^^^^f^^^ 
Programs provide for these environmental facets, for If they a^ ""s^f ^factory 
or not present they wlU tend to discourage parttclpatlon. regardless of c^teat 
duality. GeneraUy. this evidence supporte the conclusl«i reached by Herzberg 
(1968) and his associates (Paul and others. 1969) relative to motivators and 
dlssatlsf lers In the Job situation. 
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Another study in librarlanshlp (Kortendick and Stone, i).W. , 1971) found 
that conditions necessary to motivate students to enroll in formal post-MIS 
prc^rams were partial financial support, leave of absence, curriculum ccmtent, 
and flexible scheduling. The Graduate School of the Departmept of Agriculture 
(1967). Hilgard (1956). Crawford (1962). and Jerkedal (1967). are but four 
of those writing in the area of continuhig education viho stress the importance of 
motivational factors in relation to professt(mal development. These authors 
feel it is of prime importance that students be adequately motivated if 
changes in knowledge, comprehension, skill, attitude, or values are to 
occ'tr as a result of participation In c(mtlntting education activities. 
Jerkedal (1967. pp. 229-30) concluded that the two most important factors 
that tended to cai^se changed behavioral patterns on the part of participants 
In advanced management education programs are: (1) the degree of motivation 
(hat Impelled participants to take the training, and (2) the determination on the 
part of the organization sending the individual to take courses to Impress upon 
every participant why the course woulr! meet his or her own training n^ds — 

. . in other words motivate him [or her] before the training starts" 
(Jerkedal. 1967. pp. 229-30). In summary, it Is Imperative that students 
perceive the proposed learning experience as personally important or signifi- 
cant to their jobs or careers, but as Dryer (1962 ) and E.W. Stone (1969) 
emphasize, other environmental factors must also be met to assure a high 
degree of participation. These studies have a number of Implications for 
designing continuing educati(»i programs. 

Content Related to the Work Situation 

Top priority In planning for continuing education for library and Information 
science personnel should be given to the ccoitent of the offering provided* 
For maximum participation, the c(mtent should be related to the work 
process or to the Jobs persons are doing. This includes the opportunity 
for practitioners to use new knowledge In their own jobs, opportunity to 
be exposed to new and creative ideas which they can adapt to their job 
situation, and the opportunity to develop specializations. As content related 
to the actual job situation Is the major encouraging factor for participation 
in continuing education activities, it Is necessary to determine what content 
will actually meet the needs of library and information science personnel. 
Plannktg In a vacuum will never achieve a high rate of participation. Only 
planning based on participadon by those to be served will ensure opportunities 
that meet actual needs. 

The opportunities that are offered need to be dearly set forth and described 
in every detail so that library and lnformatl(m science perscamel can asoertahi 
if the activities are really geared to meet their individual needs. Individuals 
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are uawillu-^g to participate In activities If they do not understand the objectives 
and furposds to be accomplished. Substantial proof that the continuing 
education objectives will genuinely meet the individual's needs Is essential 
for maximiim participation. 

Accessibility 

Poor accessibility is a major factor that keeps library and information science 
personnel from participating in continuing education activities. Individuals should 
not be penalized in their efforts toward continuinf education beca»»reof their 
distance from an oi^anized center of learning or a meeting place. Correcting 
the problems caused by location calls for Innovative planning, such as the use 
of (1) closed circuit talk-back TV to libraries, in combination with participative 
methods of learning; (2) taped programs that can be sent to self-directed 
learners; (3) use of programmed-instruction materials to be used on individualized 
teaching machines; and (4) video tapes or cassettes that can be used either by 
the individual learner or in a group situation. 

Modem technology and new teaching methods make it possible for continuing 
education opportunities to be accessible to all library and information science 
personnel, whatever their geographic lucatlcm. 

Convenient Scheduling 

Inconvenient scheduling is a major deterrent to participation In continuing education 
activities. Convenient scheduling means having available what you want when you 
want it. Responses to this and other studies In librarlanship call for more 
flexible and li^r»girative scheduling of meetings, especially during hours when the 
majority of library personnel would have time available. For the Individual 
learner, the employing library might serve as a teaching center where a 
director of continuing education would see that syllabi, magnetic sound tape 
records, films, slides, or cassettes, would be available. These materials 
could be used in the library or information center whenever the learner had 
free time or they could be borrowed to uso at a time and place away from the library 
or information center, chosen by the learner himself. Dryer <1962, p. 79) suggests 
that the problem of scheduling be met by mailing materials to the practiticmdrs, 
allowing them every opportunity to continue their education at the time, pace, \ 
and place chosen by themselves. 
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Anoflier way to arrange convenient scheduling is for the employing libraries 
to provide timeKjff for continuing education activities. In the present study, 
it was ^ound that of aU the policies on continuing education suggested for 
employing libraries, "time-off to attend annual professional coi^erences, 
orofessional meetings, and short-term com'erences" was ranked first for 
p^^rsslSl TaWe 16 Appendix B). On the other hand, for paraprofess.onals 
and technicians, "time off to attend in-h- : wofshops on specif ictgpi^^^^^^ 
7ankeu lirst. The difference in the two priorities seems to reflect the attitude 
that professionals must go (or deserve to go) someplace else away from worfc 
to receive continuing education opportunities, while paraprofessionals and ottier 
supportive personnel must stay at work and have someone brmg ^ont.n^xmg ed^xc^ 
tion to them? Plamiers of continuing education need to consider carefuUy the atti- 
ules tl^t ^y ho reflected in the answer to this item m the questiomxaire survey. 

This discrepancy deserves special attention, l^ecause it was found in the 
questionnaire survey that "attending professional meetings" and "participating 
In professional committees" were ranked by the complete sample of respondents 
as the most used or provided Wdes . of continuing education (see Table 20 
Appendix B). and next to workshops and institutes it was ranked the most effective 
of thoae modes used or i rovided (see Tables 20 and 22 in Appendix B). 

The importance attached to in-house workshops on specific subjects and to 
in-house lectures, seminars, and conferences seems to indicate that a nation- 
wide plan for continuing library and information science education should 
give particular attention to providing resources for utilizing this mode of 
instruction. It also seems to provide many opportunities for library 
schools to work out interface arrangements with employing libraries for 
leading these in-house programs. 

Financial Assistance 

Table 16 in Appendix B Indicates that financial assistance received high ranking 
only for attendance at institutes, workshops, seminars.and tutorials. Courses, 
both credit and non-credit, received low rankings. Leaves with and without 
pay also received low rankings. In an earlier study (Kortendick and fc;tone,E. 
1971), it was found that MLS librarians would only attend a post-MLS program if 
total or partial financial assistance was provided. The results from these irfvesti- 
gatlons seem to Indicate that for the majority of library personnel the course mode 
for cmitlnulng education is not a popular <Hie. Workshops, institutes, seminars, 
tutorials — In-house and away from the library — are of the most interest. 
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Table 18 In Appendix B also shows that only a minority of the respondents 
believed that continuing education should be a requirement for a salary increase 
or for promotion* 

Continuity 

A number of interviewees stated that one of the weaknesses of the present 
provisions for continuing education in library and information science was that 
efforts were sporadic; one could not plan ahead because there was no visible 
continuity. Continuity has two aspects: (1) avadablllty over a sustained 
period of time; and (2) availability of sequential materials of increasing levels 
of difficulty adaptable to different levels of library and information science per- 
sonnel. What has been produced that has been evaluated as having high 
quality should be made available to individuals whenever they may wish to 
start their study — Individuals should be able to enter the system at any time. 

Freedom of Choice 

Freedom of choice provides for diversity of offerings. It is based on the assumption 
that: (1) Ideal motivation consists of personal standards of excellence; and 
(2) education most beneficially occurs apart from regulation. Individual 
library and information science employees should have the right to choose any 
or all of the available programs and resources. 

Tables 14 and 15 in Appendix B Indicate the great diversity of needs reported by 
the respondents in the questionnaire survey. Only at a national level can 
programs be developed economically enough to meet these diverse needs that 
exist throughout the nation. 

Recognition. Rewards, and Incentives 

Until the last few years, participants in continuing education activities* have generally 
received little or no recognition for their Initiative. There is no universally 
accepted means of measuring non-credit activity. Some feel that the absence 
of a system to give recognition has tended to weaken the concept of education 
as a life-long process. It has also been pointed out that the lack of documented 
evidence has made it difficult to secure an adequate funding base for continuing 
education consistent with Its commitment I'nd needs. 

Some educators point to the fact that lack of recognition has meant the lack of 
a strong motivation for Individuals to participate in continuing education activities. 
According to Maslow (1943 .i970,*pp. 45-46) the egotistic needs of man — need 
for self-esteem and esteem from others ~ are very strong motivators. 
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Maslow divides esteem needs Into two categories: needs for achievexnent, 
adequacy, mastery, and competence; and needs for reputation, prestige, 
status, recognition, and appreciation. Herzljerg (1959. 1966. 1068) had 
found from Iiis extensive motivation studies, that the factors that motivate 
men and women in the woric situation are achievement, recognition for 
work achievement, the work itself, responsibility, and advancement 
(refers not only to promotion, but to opportunities to grow and develop in 
the present Job). Thus, the conclusion can be drawn that the desire for 
achievement and recognition will motivate pec^le to participate in continumg 
education If there is some type of recognition for work achievement. The 
E.W. Stone (1969) study on motivating librarians toward continuing educaUon 
was in accord with Herzberg's findings. 

Barrett, in a widely cited study of research and development personnel 
concluded that the reward structure in terms of recogaltion, professional 
reputation.' and advancement was seen as an important determinant of 
self-development efforts . "If organization members do not perceive a 
link between their development activities and the organization's reward system, 
the probability of active efforts to update knowledge and skiUs is lessened. 
(Barrett, 1970, p. 12) 

RecoR:nition. Rewards, and Incentives in the Profeosions 

In order to stimulate greater participation in cwitlnuing education activities, 
employing organizations and professional associations are experimenting 
with devising ways to give recognition and rewards for ccaitlnulng education 
activity. Some of these experiments are considered briefly In the following. 

Engineering 

The Committee on Recognition of Continuing Engineering Studies was appointed 
by the Engineer's Council for Professional Development (ECPD) because It felt 
a new approach was needed to stimulate the participation of engineers In continuing 
education courses in order to Improve their effectiveness as employees and their 
own satisfaction as professionals. The new approach developed Is a well-organized 
recognition system, based on (1) a mechanism to evaluate and record continuing 
engineering studies and courses In accordance with course evaluation criteria 
and (2) a system of accumulation of credit and the evaluation of the composite for 
recognition by awarding national Achievement Certificates (Jones, 1967). 
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Banking 

The American Institute of Banking's recognition system Is based on the 
awarding of thi-ee levels of certification (Cavalier, 1973). The Basle Certifi- 
cate consists of 15 units of work. The Standard Certificate Is an additional 
21 credits; the Advanced Certificate is 30 additional credits. By the time 
the student has earned an Advanced Certificate, he has 66 credits of AIB work, 
Atpresent, the Institute is Is suing 300 Advanced Certificates per year as 
opposed to 5,000 Basic Certificates. 

Medicine 

At its Clinical Convention in December 1968, the American Medical Association 
House of Delegates established the Physician's Recognition Award for participation 
in continuing education. 

The Award was first offered during 1969. It was based on the continuing 
medical education activities carried out by physicians during the three- 
year period beginning July 1, 1966 and ending June 30, 1969. Over 
16,000 physicians applied for the Award at this first offering, and about 
75 percent of the applicants were found to be qualified . 

The purpose of the Physician's Rep(^tion Award is to accord recogni- 
tion to physicians who particlpaW' if^^i^^arly in continuing medical 
education and to encourage other phy^fcians to engage in this important 
activity. The A MA strongly believes that all physicians should continue 
their education on a regular basis throughout their professional careers 
(Physicians Recognition Award, 1970, pp. 1-2) . 

The award is granted for a minimum total of 150 credit hours of continuing 
medical education .that are earned over p. continuous three- year qualifying 
period. At the end of the three-year period, a physician who has met *he 
requirements receives a certificate that is valid for three years. During the 
three years that his certificate Is valid, it Is e:«pected that a physician will 
be earning the credits to qualify for another award when his certificate 
expires. There is a non-refundable application fee of $5. Ou which partially 
pays for the cost of review and the handling and mailing services. 
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Nursing 



conscious of the need in the nursing profession for a means of quantify ng and 
recording the involvement of nurses in continuing education, the. American Nurses 
Association (ANA) Commission on Nursing Education endorsed the use of the 
continuing education unit (CEU) in December 1971. "The Commission views 
the CEU as a means of recognizing individual nurses' participation in non-credit 
continuing education activities in nursing," (American Nurses' Association, 1973, 
p. 28) 

The Continuing Education Unit Is defined as foUows: ten contact hours of 
participation in an organized continuing educati on experience under reponsible 
sponsorship, capable direction and qua lified instruction. 

The use of the CEU is specified. Included in the system are classes, 
lectures, workshops, symposia, institutes, short courses, organized independent 
study, etc. Types of study ordinarily not awarded continuing education units 
are: 

1. Any program carrying academic credit 

2. Programs leading to high school equivalency certificates or 
diplomas 

3 . Organizational orientation 'draining programs 

4. Short duration programs only casually related to any specific 
upgrading purpose or goal 



The statement concludes: 

The acceptance of the continuing education unit is just one example 
finally arrH'ing at a su'table means of recognizing and rewardhig 
individual Institutional efforts in the pursuit of continuing 
education (American Nurses 'Association, 1973). 



Industry 

An appealing concept of recognition Is provided by the "Bank Account" PoUcy 
for Continuing Education of the Research and Engineering Division of the 
Kimberly-Clark Corporation. 
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First introduced in 1965, the plan was designed as a way of establishing an 
organizational environment which would encourage scientists, engineers, and 
technicians to maintain and extend knowledge in their own and related disciplines. 
Its overall purpose is to provide an opportunity for each person to carry out 
development activities which contribute to the individual need ft.r personal 
and professional growth and to the Division need for more effecttve performance 
results, 

Basic principles of the program provide time and money allowances In the 
"bank account. " Recognizing that development of any Individual Is accompUshed 
primarily through his own Intiative and motivation, the company "can only pro- 
vide the climate and opportunities which encourage individuals to develop to 
their full potential (Kimber^-Clark Corporation, 1968, p. 5). 

Each individual applying for "bank account" allowances must have participated, 
with the help and advice of his immediate supervisor. In the formulation of 
a plan that states his objectives for development. 

Ministry 

The Commission on Continuing Education of the United Presbyterian Church 
has recommended the establishment of a recognition system. The key aspect of 
this program would be that those who meet standards for effective participation 
in the five-year educational program would be designated "Fellc- 's In IvHnlstiy." 
Those wishing to receive this designation would: 

. . .be examined on their written reports of several completed projects 
of ministry, on their knowledge of literature relevant for the practice 
of ministry, on their ability to plan ministries, to deal with difficult 
problems that commonly arise in ministry, and to evaluate their own 
mlnistrles-and those of others. (The United Presbyterian Church 
In the United States of America , 1969, p. 85} 

Another type of recognition is provided by the new ecumenical "Academy for Parish 
Clergy " (Ibid. , p. 74). In this case, it is sustained membership Itself that suppUes 
the recognition factor. Any pastor may become an active participant in the program 
of the Academy, but membership requires commitment to a strict study disci- 
pline; two weeks out of every year spent in Academy-approved stt^y, and 
involvement in regionally-based research projects related to the v/ork of 
his own church. Fatture to m ain ta in the discipline will result in loss of 
membership. Those who drop out are not allowed to return. 
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Medical Technology 

One of the most completely organized recognition systems is the Professional 
Acknowledgement for Continuing Education (P.A.C.E.) system, designed by 
and for practitioners in Medical Technology in 1973, and based on the use 
of CEU and a centralized recording system for the whole profession (Roach, 
1973, pp. 17,21). The "acknowledgement" comes in two forms. First, at 
regular Intervals participants in the program receive a certificate indi- 
cating their participation in continuing education activities, and the agency 
where the Individual works is notified of the award as well. Second, special 
certificates are issued to individuals meeting certain levels of participation 
defined by the P. A. C.E. committee; these relate to the total number of 
CEU units. Participants in P.A.C.E. and those in the profession at large 
receive notification of all acknowledgement activities through a publiclly 
program* 

It seems Integral to any plan of measuring continued competency that the 
question of accountablUiy must be dealt with, '^e problems posed by the 
question, "Who will answer those questions deai. g with the how, when, and 
where of those experiences deemed necessary to prove continued competency 
seemed to be well met by the P.A.C.E. system. 

Library and Information Science 

Today in library and Information science there is no generally accepted 
recognition system for continuing education. Interest has been shown In 
exploring the yossibUitles, however, and at present a committee o£ the Public 
Library Association Is Investigating what other professions are doing in the area, 
with the ixirpose of coming up with some recommendations. 

The Cotttinuiilg Education for Library Staffs In the Southwest (CELS) group 
lists as one of Its goals: "To develop a reward system, consistent with the 
national plan, recognizing the responsiblUly of the employing Institution. " 

In the interviews conducted as part of this study, there were widely differing 
opinions about the development of a recognition system. Some thought that 
a national planning body should be responsible for developing a system; some 
thought that It was the responsibility of the American Library Association to 
develop the system, but that the national planning body should implement It and 
keep Individual records of all those who participate. Others thought that 
a system of centralized record keeping was, in Itself, threatening to the 
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individual, and that if any records were kept at all» they should be kept by the 
individual's employing library or information center until he or she will have 
moved on to another place of employment. Then, the individual's record 
would move with him or her. 

Table 32 in Appendix B shows the type of rewards, recognition, and hicentlves 
currently being provided for participation in continuing education In the library 
and information science community. Table 33 in Appendix B. indicates \^hlch 
rewards, recognition, and incentives should be provided In the future, as 
perceived by the respondents. These Tables make a number of points 
that have implications for nationwide planning. 

First the overall conclusion seems to be that there should be a general 
expansion and increase in the rewards, recognition, and incentives provided 
for continuing education activity. This is evident from the circumstance that, 
for each item, more respondents suggested the use of rewards than the 
actual number of respondents who indicated rewards were currently being 
provided. Thus while only 22 percent of the respondents indicated that promo- 
tion, pay raises, and record of continuing education activity were actually 
used as rewards, for the same items In Table 33, the percentages lie between 
52 and 56 percent. 

Second, these Tables show that four types of reward, recognition, and incentives 
are the most universally recognized as they rated at the top of the list in both 
Tables: creating a stimulating job, promotion, pay raises, and record of 
contlnu.ng education activity. 

It Is Interesting to note that the respondents indicated that pay raises and 
promotions should be used as a mode of recognition, reward, or Incentive, 
but conversely, only a minority percelvecf '^nthiulng education as a require- 
ment for promotion or,salary Increase (see Table 16). 

Third, "giving nationally recognized continuing education units" for all personnel 
ranks high In the "should be" Table S3, while It ranks low In the "currendy 
provided" Table 32. This evidence supports the recommendation that serious 
consideration be given to the use of the CEU as a means of acknowledging non- 
credit continuing education activity. 

Fourth, in both the "now" and the "should be" Tables, "record of continuing 
education activity kept for each Individual" Is given a high rank. Unfortunately, 
the data does not indicate if the respondents would be equally, less, or more 
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interested in having a centralized national record system, or if they only 
want a record keeping system in their own library and for their own records. 

Third, in both the "now" and the "should be" Tables, "creating a stimulating 
job" receives high rankings, in keeping with the motivation theories cited 
earlier in this section. This also reinforces the comments presented in 
the section emphasizing the importance of relating the content of continuing 
education activities to work being performed in the library. 

Table 34 in Appendix B indicates that at present, the group; most likely 
to employ recognition procedures is regional library associations. Of 
special concern is the finding that while 47 percent of the complete saruple 
had made attempts to alter the organizational climate in order to encourage 
continuing education, and 34 percent had attempted to alter the organizational 
structure to encourage participation in continuing education activities, only 
seven percent of the complete smaple had ever evaluated the effectiveness 
of their present recognition procedures. 

A question that is different from, but closely related to rewai«da, recogni- 
tion, and incentives and frequently appears in the literature along with 
discussions of these items, is the controversial subject of certification. 
The responses to the qiiestion about attitudes toward certification and 
re-certification are, therefore, of particular Interest. 

* 

Table 35 in Appendix B Indicates that In terms of attitudes toward certification, 
a strong majority of the total survey group (77 percent for certification and 
69 percent for re -certification) was In favor of certifying and re-certlfylng 
as a means of maintaining the competency of library and Information science 
personnel. However, It must be noted that the respondents' favorable 
attitudes toward certification were not without reservation. Comments made 
by &e respondents seemed to >'mply that the respondents favored certification 
but doubted that It could ever be Iruplemented In a viable way. 

A sample of the comments may help give t«ie reader an Idea of the wide range 
of feelings about certification: 

— In favor of certification only if It "seems Important to the Individuals 

Involved" 

— certifying would be "as Impossible as ascertaining the qualltj of 

a librarian" 
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— In favor of certmcatlon "if effectively restructured from present 

form" 

— depends on agency given responsib£llty fbr administering certtflcatton 

— prefer a "competency-based, not credential-based" certification 

' — in f^vor of certification "depending on the allowance for many 
routes to re-certification" 

The three groups ei^ressing the most negative feelings about certification 
were national libraries, academic libraries, and special libraries. The two 
groups expressing the most positive feelings were state library agencies and 
school libraries. 

If library and information science personnel are to be able to deliver quality service 
to American society today, tiiey must themselves engage in co n ti nu in g education* 
Furthermore, library and information science personnel are only gotog to engage In 
continuing education In a widespread manner. If the motivational factors summarized 
here (and characteristic of all professions) — quality content related to the work 
situation, accessibility, convenient scheduling, financial assistance, continuity, free- 
dom of choice, and recognition for client — are met. The primary objective In develop 
ing a nationwide plan Is Insisitence on ^voting tixe entire plan on tlie needs of library 
and information science personnel as lifetime students. Only a n a tion al assembly of 
educational partners, possessing multt-disoipUnary knowledge and s&llls, can provide 
i^ f«; yftti^i access, every^^re, to oostinuing education programs and resources. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION CONTENT NEEDS OF LIBRARY AND mFOl.MATION 
SCIENCE PERSONNEL 

m its call for a proposal, the National Commission on Libraries aod Information 
Science asked that the continuing education needs of library and information 
science nersomiel be identified. 

Tables 14, l-iA, 15 and 15A in Appendix B present data in answeir to this request. 
Respondents were asked to list, for each of the target groups of library and 
information science pers<mnel, the ccmtlnuing educaticxs ne6d3 they felt were 
either not being met or were being met poorly at the present time. This question was 
purposefully asked as an open end question because the Project team did no^. 
want to influence the respondents by presenting a structured list that might 
narrow the range of answers. The consequence of this decision has produced a 
very long list of needs, with «iany of them being reported only once or twice 
by the respondents* 

The outstindlng characteristic of the current needs is their similarity for 
the different groups, with only a few differences. In ranked order, starting 
with the highest, the overall priorities are (1) updatmg, (2) management, 
(3) human relations, (4) automation, and (5) non-print media. The cliief 
variation from thlr; pattern is, as might be escpected, for the trustees. The 
needs for them concentrate on library goals, library functions, legislative know- 
how, and knowledge of library legislation. These items do not £^)pear among the 
top priority needs for any other group. 

Table 14 ladUates that three to five years from now there will be mafaily permu- 
tations and combinations of the same few areas, with the following excepti(ms: 

1. Updating has vanished except to one Instance — rank 4 for llbrury 
technicians was formerly rank 1 for this group, (hopefully, todloatbig 
that In the future the goal of "overcoming" obsolescence by '*pre- 
ventlng" obsolescence wiU be reached) 

2 m Human relations has moved up from rank 4 to rank 1 

3, Non-print media has moved to second place from its previous 
ranking of fifth place 

4, Management has moved from second place to third 

5, Automation retains Its fourth place statu*} 
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6. Public relations has been added with a rank of 5. It ranks fifth in 
priority for all target groups except for trustees, where it ranks 
second, and for technical information specialists, >\her6 it is not 
among the top five priorities 

The greatest across-the-board change between the projected ranking and the 
present ranking is in the trustee category. Only one item still remains from 
the ^ow" listing legislative know-how — and public relations, non-print 
media, management, and human relations have been added, in that order. 

The high priority continuing education content needs enumerated by the respondents 
in the present study are validated by other recent studies, some of vhich are 
cited in the following paragraphs. These studies also find that automation, 
management, and human relations are top priorities, with non-print media 
galnhig Importance in more recent studies. 

Kortendlck and Stone (1971, pp. 134, 292-308) found that among federal 
librarians In all types of libraries, top ranks for courses and workshops 
now and later went to automation of library processes, information retrieval 
systems, and information processing on computers, and that the next group 
of consistently high rankings for courses and workshops were in the areas 
of administration and management and in human relations. Non-print 
media ranked fourth in fiie workshop category and fifth In the "course later" 
category. 

De Prosf-i and Huang (1969, p. 25) of Rutgers sent a questionnaire to a 
stratified sample of 184 academic, public, and soliool librarians. They found 
that the areas In which the administration of these libraries most urgently wanted 
continuing education were (1) application of machines, (2) personnel administration, 
and (3) evaluation of library problems. After these there was a drop in frequency, 
and the next three areas were communications, systems analysis, and budgeting. 
From the data collected, the authors . concluded that 'librarians seem not to be 
familiar with the more recent developments in the field of administration and 
management. " 

In New \ork, Meyer (1970) conducted a statewide survey of continuing professicmal 
education needs of public libraries (small, medium, and large libraries). Top 
priorities were for training in (1) group dynamics, (2) personnel development, and 
(3) management skills. 

In 1969 the American Association of School Librarians (AASL, 1969) sent out a 
questionnaire to members asking for the self -perceived needs of school 
librarians in the area of continuing education. Whether the results were 
analyzed by weighted choices (1,2,3) or all grouped together, they were the 
same. Coming out on top each time was "management philosophy and techniques." 
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Areas tolling the 50 item list of the State University of New York at Buffaloes 
1972 alumni survey for needed courses in continuing education were, in rank 
order with tiie highest first: administration, media u-ties, media creativity, media 
centers, nonbook materials, management and collection policies, government 
documents, library systems analysis, automation, and computer basics 
(Bobinski, 1973). 

A study at The Catholic Univei'sity of America In 1974, based on a curriculum 
objectives questionnaire, showed that the greatest degree of Increase in 
competencies needed now and five years from now as perceived by alunmi was 
in the following areas, ranked with the highest degree listed first: 

1. Hetrieve information from variety of data bases 

2. Cooperate in shared cataloging by computerized techniques 

3. Apply principles of computer control to circulation functions 

4. Apply principles of computer control to acquisition functions 

5. Apply principles of selection of non-print materials 

G. Apply principles of computer control to developing information 
retrieval systems 

f . Apply communication processes in modem society 

8. Identify needed change, plan for implementation of change, design 
strategies, carry out change, evaluate (Stone, E.W., 1974b) 

• Two recent studies reflected similar prkjrlties with one exception, namely 
the emphasis on the new technology. The interviewees In Martinis study, 
A Strategy for Public Library Change {Martin, 1972, p. 35) seldom mentioned 
automation as a major problem. In a list of 12 critical programs In public 
llbrarlanshlp, listed In order of emphasis, "technology — failure to serve 
libraries, failure of libraries to adapt" was eleventh (Martin, 1972, p. 26), 
The Martin and Duggan (1973) study. The Continuing Education for Library 
Staffs in the Southwest; A Survey and Recommendations, found that 
continuing education supporting applications of technology, in both multi-media 
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emphases and automation, were not cop priorities. C.W. Stone's study. 
Needs £or Improvement of Profess io nal Education in Library and Information 
Sciences (1973) also reflects tl^se prlorlttes. Preliminary oral presentations 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics* analysis of manpower needs of library and 
information science personnel (scheduled for publication in the summer of 
1974) Indicate that demand for automation, management, human relations, 
and audio-visual competencies will increase for employees in all types 
of libraries. 

In summary, priority unmet needs existing now and in the next five years 
that should be considered in nationwide planning present the following pattern 
(based on data in Tables 14 and 15 In AM>endSx B) as shown in Table 2,1, 



TABLE 2.1. 

F.VE HIGHEST RANKING CONTENT AHE AS* 1973 



RANKOBDER 
OF CONTENT. 
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TARGET GROUPS 
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2 
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Now fa 3-5 yrs. Now In 3-5 yrs. Now In 3-5 yra. Now Do 3-5 yrg. 

UfxJating human manage- manage- updating manage- updating human 

relations ment ment ment relations 

manage- nou'print updating automa- manage- noC'^rint evaluation non-print 

ment media Uon ment media media 

Imman manage- antoma- hosa'aa noo^rint human human *autdma- * 

relationament tioo relattooa media relations relations Uaa 

automa- automa- non-print non-print opporton- automa- reference library 

tion tion media media itiesfor tion eldUs 

degree 



tton- "public human public antoma- pulalic supervl- 
print selatioDS relations relations tion relations/sion 
SQfidia library 

sidlls 



public 
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This pattern suggests the value ol preparing problem situation offerings in 
these areas slanted toward the different skill levels that the target groups need 
within the library oi^anization and without to meet the needs of the resident 
population. It also suggests that background materials and readings, computer 
applications, and audio-visual materials should all be developed modularly 
so that these modules can be sequenced in different order for different purposes 
and can serve as useful resources for those developing programs to meet the 
specific objectives of an individual library. 

The data in Table 16 in Appendix B also emphasizes the fact that besides the top 
priority content needs already discussed here, there exists a wide variety of 
c(»itent needs that can probably only be met effectively by designing self -learning 
courses, or modules, for individual study. The wide range of these needs 
seems to indicate that it would be unrealistic to plan extensively for group 
offerings, but that taking the whole nation into account, the combined needs 
make the demand for individualized programs economically feasible. This 
is one of the advantages of planning on a nationwide basis. In one geographical 
area there is often not enough demand to justify a given offering that 
only meets the need of a very few, but when the whole nation is used as a 
background for planning, combined needs from all geographical areas 
would yield enough demand to warrant the development of programming 
and resou;rces to meet these less-fhan-high priority needs. 

A recent study highlighted the necessity and Importance of continuing assessment 
of needs relative to the content of continuing education offerings at every level of 
library personnel and throughout the nation by geographical locations (Stone, £.W.» 
1S70), This study showed that the primary reasons librarians became Involved in 
continuing education activities relate to the content of the programs offered — 
whether or not the content of the educational opportunity offered is directly 
related to the work processes in which the librarian is engaged at the time. 
This finding Is in keeping with those of Herzbexg (1959, 196S) which state 
that motivating factors of work are achievement, the work Itself, 
responsibility, and advancement. As Crawford (1962) has pointed out, 
the Herzberg studies point to the importance of the work itself and indicate 
the importance of taking work factors into account when building continuing 
eduoati(»i programs. The Implication is that library and Information science 
Ijersonnel wiU use only those programs and resources they feel will fill 
their job-related needs* Indeed, this was the reason given by respcmdents in 
the E. W. Stone survey (1970) for not having taken any courses since receivbig 
the MIS degree. 



FORMS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION FOR LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
SCIENCE PERSONNEL 

This section discusses the modes and methods of continuing education for 
library perscmnel as perceived by the respondents to the survey instruments of 
this Project, and Includes references to the continuing education literature in 
these areas. 

In introducing this discussion it should be noted that several respondents took 
the time to comment that they have found uhat the effectiveness of any mode 
is directly related to the objectives of the training or course and to the 
motivation of the student. Thus, the choice of mode must be based upon the 
desired objectives, as well as on the make-up of the target population. 
This same observation also applies to the choice of methods used within 
the various modes. Another overiding consideration is that both modes 
and methods must be flexible enough to accomodate students with different 
learning styles and to encourage students to 'learn how to learn, " so that 
they will be more able to pursue their own continuing education efforts 
throughout their life- times (Schein, 1972, p. 131). 



MODES OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Tables 20-25 in Appendix B refer to qiiLCStionnalre item IV ~ Modes of 
Continuing Education. Of the 27 modes Identified in the questionnaire, the 
modes most often used or provided by the respondents of the complete sample 
are indicated in Table 20. The three highest ranking modes are; 

1. Attending professional meetings and/or conferences (checked by 
88 percent of the respondents) 

2. Participation In professional committees or task force groups (checked 
by 88 percent of the respondents) 

3. Workshops (checked by 81 percent of the respondents) 

The four modes respondents of the complete sample found to be the most 
effective of those they had used are Indicated In Tables 20 and 22 in Appendbc B, 
and are: 

1. Workshops (checked by 74 percent of the respondents who had used this 
mode) 

o 2. Institutes (checked by 67 percent of the respondents who had used this 

EMC mode) 
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3, Attending professional meetings and/or conferences (checked by 57 
percent of the respondents who used this mode) 

4. Participation in professional committees or task force groups (43 per- 
cent of the respondents who used this mode) 

The modes least often used by the respondents of the complete sample, or those 
receiving the lowest rank, were: 

1. Provision of materials for home sfaidy (checked by 12 percent of the 
respondents; it ranked 26th) 

2. Correspondence courses (checked by 12 percent of the respondents; 
it ranked 27th (Table 20, Appendix B). 

The modes not being used or provided by the complete sample respondents but 
that were most often chosen as "would like to have usod or provided" are displayed 
in Table 24, Appendix B. Summarized, these modes were ranked hi the 
following order: 

1. Short Intensive courses with or without credit, sponsored by 
university and/or library association 

2. Institutes 

3. Invited conferences (groups of experts) 

4. University credit courses specifically designed for the continuing 
education student 

5. Provision of information through a selective dissemination system 

6. Attending professional meetings and/or conterences 

7. Oral or written Informal reports by those who have attended conferences, 
seminars, etc. 

8. Participation In professional committees or task force groups 

9. Travelling programs 

10. Internships 
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An excellent source reviewing a wide array of modes provided by academic 
institutions is the annotated bibliography presented in Continuing Continuing 
Education for the Public Service (Institute for I<ooal Self-Government, 1971, 
pp. 111-204). It also describes innovative and creative modes in use around 
the world. 

Also, a recent review of continuing library educati(^ as viewed in relation h 
other continuing professional education movements (Stone, £.W.> ld74a) contains 
a chapter on modes of continuing education in which each mode is discussed In 
some detail, and a summary of pros and cons for each mode given. Therefore, 
a detailed summary will not be presented here. Certain conclusions drawn 
from the literature review, however, are integrate^i. into tl^ following discussion 
of the implications of the data from the present study concerned witii continuing 
education (as siunmarized in the first paragraphs of this section). 

The importance of attending professional meetings and participating in 
professional committees or on task forces is given high ranking, but 
there is a serious question concaming how much opportunity para*- 
professionals. the third ranking target group for continuing education opportunities, 
have for involvement in this type of activity. Concern is deepened by the 
fact that types of individualized learning such as home study and correspondence 
courses, which could be made available to pars^rofesslonals on an equal basis 
wlfli all other levels of library personnel, rank at the bottom of the modes used. 

The literature indicates that other professlcms, such as the health sciences, 
architecture, and engineering are making wide and effective use of modes 
that are not the same traditional ones receiving highest rankings in this section. 
These new patterns take into consideration the personalized criteria of 
individuals seeking continuing education opportunities, such as continuity 
over a sustained period of time and convenience In regard to time and place of 
modes. Nationally planned, coordhiated continuing educatlcm. It seems, would 
create opportunities for "open admission" and "open degree" programs and for 
an array of networking ^proaches and services, as recommended by C.W. Stone 
(1973, pp. 47-48). These are not now being widely provided. 

The modes reported in the present survey with high rankings are the same 
modes that have been used and relied upon and reported by surveys (Stone, E. W. , 
1969 c; Kortendlok and Stone, E .W. , 1971). In fact, the predominant use of 
traditional modes may account for the low percentage of library personnel 
participating in continuing education activities. Fifty-seven percent of the 
MI£ librarians In the Kortendlck and E.W. Stone study (1971), for example, 
had participated in no continuing education activities since receiving their 
degrees, although the average number of years they had been in professional 
posltlcms In libraries was 14. 



The breakdown by respondent group of modes of continuing education indicates 
that tiie various groups do not aU use the same modes. The implication is 
that any national plan must be able to respond to any group»s specific needs. 
Those groups interested in building new patterns of continuing education should 
be able to look to a profession-wide, nationally planned coordinated operation 
to meet their special needs. 

The data on the modes used in continuing library education today and on those 
not used, but that respondents felt were needed,leads the writers of this report 
to suggest that the profession needs to think a bit more boldly. This question 
should be asked: If one were really to redesign continuing education for library 
personnel at aU levels, how might it be organized for more effective and 
economical continuing education to which all library personnel would have 
equal access? In suggesting answers for this qvia^.tion in the model we have 
developed, the writers go beyond data specifically coUected in this study. But the 
proposals are based on thinking and practices that uxe being and have been 
planned and thought through to other professions wjl oh take toto fuU consi<teration 
the personal criteria of the todlvldual learner as T'ell as the various new modes 
made possible by use of the new technology. 

In summary. It should be emphasized that modes (type of format used) and 
methods (leamtog methodologies used to any given format) must be 
chosen carefully so that they are appropriate not only to the subject matter, 
but also to the adult todlvldual and his or her leamtog tactics. Zachert 
(1972 p. 42), to her significant and penetrating article, "Continuing Education 
for Librarians: the Role of tiie Learner," states the Issue forcefuUy: 

Library science education has traditionally conceived of Its students 
as chUdren. Inherited curricula and teachtog methods reflect 
this orientation, which has not yet been seriously challenged 
either at tiie level of basic professional education or at the level of 
conttoulng education. The most pregnant generalization from adiat 
leamtog research Is that adults learn differentiy tiian children; the 
inescapable conct^slon is that education for adults must be planned 
and Implemented differentiy tiian education for chUdren. Acceptance 
of this generalization augurs for change. 

The ultimate success or f aUure of the efforts for conttoulng education 
may well rest not on how perceptively tiie planners and the teachers 
understand the great perplexing problems of Ubrarlanshlp, but on their 
perception of how adults learn. ... To me the almost total lack of 
perception about how adults learn Is the greatest stogie Haw to conttoulng 
education today, pervading tiie ranks of planners, teachers, and 
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METHODS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Throughout the professions today there is widespread dlssatlEfaction with 
the methodologies (hat now characterize contiiming education (Institute 
for Local Self Government, 1971, pp. 34-35). Frank Sherwood, EKecutive 
Director of the Federal Executive Institute, is quoted in Continuing Continuing 
Education for the Public Service (Ihstitufie for Local Self Govemmont, 1971, 
p. 45) as stating that continuing education has been conducted: 

. . . exactly like a high school class. An expert is put at the 
head of the room, expected to convey his information to the less 
informed, and to take responsibility for the transmission 
process. The vehicle of communication is typically a lecture — 
generally judged the worst possible way to get across Infor- 
mation, . . . This traditional approach to learning reinforces 
behaviors that I believe are antithetical to effective perfor- 
mance in an organization . . . [continuing education] ought to 
emphasize the assumption of responsibility for the learning, 
the Implications of interdependency, the ambiguity of data 
as it ^plies to a given situation, and, the requirements for 
efficiency In the adult learning process. 

Litse the data obtained in the survey regarding modes of continuing education, 
the data regarding methods used reflects the same criticism that is being 
applied to continuing education methodologies in other professicmft. For example. 
Table 26 In Appendix B indicates that the methods used or provided the most in 
continuing library and information science education by the complete sample 
respondents are the discussion and lecture methods* The two least used are 
"talk-back cable TV" and "dial access" systems. In both the complete and 
partial sample (Tables 26 and 27 in Appendix B), the same trends stand out; 
Chat Is, traditional methods such as lectures, discussions, and films are used 
or provided most often, while Innovative metliods such as dial access and 
cable TV are least often provided, 'the three modes found most effective by the 
respondents of the complete and partial sample are presented in Table 2«2» 
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TABLE 2.2 



THREE MOOES FOUND MOST EFFECTIVE, 1973 



Rank 



Methods 



Percentage of 
Respondents who 
Used ttid Method 



Percentage of 
RespGudents Using 
the Method who Ranked 
It Among the 5 Most 
Effective Methods 



Complete Sample 

(associations, national Ubraries, accredited library schools » and state agencies) 



1 

2 
3 



Lecture 

Discussion 

Slides 



88 
78 
70 



46 
60 
29 



Partial Sample 
( Employing libraries, and unaccredited library schools) 



Libraries 

1 

2 
3/4 
3/4 



Discussion 
Lecture 
16 mm film 
Slides 



82 
68 
62 
62 



68 
22 
38 
19 



Unaccredited Library Schools 
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1 

2 
3 



16 mm films 

Slides 

Discussion 



93 
93 
93 



31 
31 
38 



(See Tables 27-29 in Appendix B) 
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It is importnnt to note that ol the respondents using "Individually prescribed 
instruction, hal£ found it to be effective. 

Of the methods not used by the respondents of the complete sample, "video-tapes" 
were reported to be the most ^liked to have (been) used or provided. " (Table 30 
Appendix B.) "Cable TV" was the second most 'like to have (been) used or provided. " 
Table 30, Appendix B hidioates that those respondents who did use or provide 
video-tapes and/or cable TV ^ -^re split as to whether or not the methods were 
effective. Thirty-eight perc )f those using video-tapes felt it was an effective 
means; 29 percent of those u. ^ cable TV (or two out of seven) found it to be 
one of the five most effective methods. 



IMPLICATIONS FOR DESIGNERS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

According to the Continuing Continuing Education for the Public Service 
study (Institute for Local Self -Government, 1971, pp. 45-46) in its review 
of the format o*" continuing education, the most frequently mentioned short- 
comings of present formats are: 

. . .a failure to (a) provide an interdisciplinary curricuh.m, (b) incor- 
porate the latest conceptual insights and methodological approaciies 
such as systems analysis, (c) tap the special expertise of the practi- 
tioner and uninspiring formats and presentation of material. 

Generally, these appear to be weaknesses also reflected in ccxitinuing education 
offerings in the field of library and Information science. 

The writers of this report fuUy realize that no one can tell those designing continuing 
education what modes and methods should be used; these must, of necessity 
vary with needs of situations and with the needs of individuals involved. As 
Sohein (1972, p. 128) emphasizes, however: 

. . .one can facilitate [the Individuals H diagnosis of themselves and can 
provide alternatives for them to think about to help them scan their 
environment in search of a solution that fits their particular needs. 

In designing new patterns for pre-servlce professional education, Scheln (1972, 
pp. 129-149) suggests four essential changes. In designing a tjold new scheme 
for continuing library and information science education, similar changes relative 
to the modes and methods of continuing educati(m are proposed. 
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The first change is that new Kinds of learning modules be designed which: 

1, Are flexible enough to accomodate students with different 
learning systems and different skill levels In the work situ- 
ation 

2, Take into account the way students learn, and therefore ctmslder 
a wide range of methodol(^les 

3, Are designed by a faculty of experts worktog as a team In the 
area of concern 

4, Involve consideration of ways to Integrate the use of various 
kinds of resources (as opposed to taking one element such as 
the computer or interdisciplinary seminar and pushing it to 
some extreme form) 

According toSchein (1972, p. 135): 

... the important issue in creating new learning modules is to give 
up the artificial constraints Imposed by traditional higher education 
methods and calendars. The modules do not have to be of any 
given length; they do not have to be standarlzed. 

These modules do not have to be taught by one perscm; they do not have to 
Involve lectures, readings, and examinations; and they do not have to 
give credits. They do_ have to be designed to meet the personalized crltera — 
high quality content; continuity over a sustained period of time; sufficient 
variety to assure freedom of choice; convenience In time, place, and pace 
of learning; and personal satisfaction for those \*o use them — If they are to 
be used by library and information science personnel seeking to continue 
their lifetimes of learning. 

The second change Is that continuing education leaders and teachers must be 
sought who: 

9 Believe that students benefit most If they are stimulated to 

learn, with emphasis on the learning process as a complex pro- 
cess between the teacher, the student, and whatever is to be 
learned — as opposed to those who leel students benefit most tf 
they are taught, with chief emphasis on the activities of the 
teacher In the situation, rather than the activities of the 
student . 



Are themselves continuing learners. This criteria for teachers 
and leaders of continuing education programs was also reiterated 
strongly in the interview that the Project team had with Dr. Houle. 
He emphasized the importance of faculty serving as role models 
In pre">servlce and continuing education — to the end that students* 
by a process of socialization, would come to recognize the value 
of continuing education. His contention I3 that if the idea is set 
in pre-service training and carried over to continuing education, 
there is a solid foundation on which to build for later acceptance 
of continuing education. Houle (1&)67, p. 42) notes: 

Very importaiit, too is the personal example provided by 
the faculty members. When professors are continuing 
learners, that fact is made graphically evident to their 
students; to the lesson of precept is added the very power- 
ful lesson of example. And such efforts should express 
a spirit of inquiry underlying the ^proach to teaching . . . 
Facts must be taught, but always with the context of a 
constant and ccmtinuous exploration of the unknown. 
If you teach a person what to learn, you are preparing him 
for the past. If you teach him how to learn, you preparing 
him for the future. 

Have the ability to serve as leaders or as members of a team. 
In continuing education modules, sometimes one role Is required 
and sometimes another. We share the conviction with Schein (1972, 
p. 140) that in the development of modules by a team of professors 
or experts in the field. It is not possible to Integrate; 

. ..the basic, applied, and practical elements to the new 
modules unless the professors who ordtoarily would be 
teaching the different elements can get togetiier, ah^J^e 
. their perspectives and attltuctos about both content and 
learning theory, and develop enough mutual trust and 
communication to be able to go beyond compromise 
solutions to genuine totegratlcns of their potots of view. 

Have a knowledge of Ibe psychology and sociology of learning. 
For example: 
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• • . almost all learning theories put great emphasis 
on tile need for the learner to make some response 
which leads to some feedback or Information as to 
the results of his response, which, in turn leads 
to a better response. (Soheln, 1972, p. 141) 

Thus, in the development of home study and self-instruc- 
tional modules, there would be provision for regular 
feedback between the learner and the developer of the 
module. 

Possess some skUl in and knowledge of career counseling and 
advising students. If continuing education relates to the present 
job situation and if it is to be made available to all levels of 
the library staff, those who lead continuing education programs 
need to be able to help, for example, a paraprofesslonal set realistic 
career objectives and find the continuing education activities 
best suited to bis or her needs. One of the concepts proposed in 
the model Is that of having leaders in continuing education serve as 
Linkage Agents to help Individuals In their self-directed learning. 
For such 8 concept to be effective, it is essential that continuing 
education leaders have an attitude of interest and concern for those 
they counsel, as well as a precise knowledge of the various 
resources that are open to an individual. 

Must have a like and a respect for people - learners, ooUeagues. 

and the citizens for whom the continuing library and information science 

education is ultimately designed. The more flexible the system 

that is designed, the more interpersonal commitments of all 

types that wlU be necessary on the part of the leaders and teachers. 

Those who prefer research and scholarship to interpersonal 

relationships wlU probably not find the esspanded role expected 

of leaders of continuing educaa<» a comfortable or a secure one. 

Must be willing to experiment with Innovattve modes and 
methods in developing modular progranas. Without a drive toward 
innovation, the same modes and methods will be reported year 
after year in surveys. Leaders must be found who feel a sense of 
mission in showing others how new technology and new methods 
can facmtate the learning of adults and who can help tear down 
barriers that keep individuals from engaging in continuing education. 
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The third change is that new kinds o£ structures and processes must be found that 
are flexible, and that provide for (1) involvement of as a wide a range of persons as 
possible in assessment of needs, (2) recognition of continuing education activities 
that are engaged in, (3) design and implementation of delivery systems facilitating 
equal access to opportunities in continuing education, and (4) input from clients. 
Suggestions in these areas are developed in connection with the proposed model. 

The fourth and final change is that provision be made for perpetual diagnosis and 
evaluation of the content, modes, and methods Uijed in the continuing education of 
library and information science personnel. A process of perpetual diagnosis and 
and evaluation should be established in order to keep a constant flow of information 
coming back and thus to determme If goals and set objectives are being reached. 
Two needed areas of evaluation were suggested by several interviewees. The 
first is a research study to determine if library and informatics science personnel 
who have consistantly participated in continuing education programs are performing 
better in their jobs than those who do not engage in continuing education. The 
second is to assess whether the resident population is getting better library 
and information service as a result of continuing education efforts of the profession. 

hi summary, these are some of the elements that we believe a bold, dynamic 
nationwi^ plan of continuing education should incoporate into its design in the 
areas of modes and methods of C(Si tinning education: the use of flexible modules 
developed by innovative leaders and teachers who are themselves continuing 
learners and who serve as role models for the profession; and ^o are knowledge- 
able in learning theory, and career counseling, and have both a respect for 
people and the ability to serve as leaders or members of a team. Since this breals 
new groosd, there mv^ have to be a componect of re-education of teaoherst for 
some would not be able to teach in this "new" way. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION IN OTHER PROFESSIONS 

The first system desl^ task of this Project was to establish a conceptual 
framework upon which a nationwide plan for continuing library and information 
science education could be built, with the mission of improving individual 
and organizational competence in order to perfect the quality of library and 
information service to society. A conceptual framework was required because 
there was no known operational system of encouraging a network and exchange 
of continuing education resources that was as comprehensive as that outlined 
by the National Commission on Libraries and Information Science. Specifically, 
the Commission called for a national program that would embrace the continuing 
education of both professionals and paraprofessionals; would involve all 
levels of institutional support: state, regional, and national associations; 
state and national libraries, and schools of library and information science; 
would outline a national framework for the program; and would ensure quality 
content of the educational experience. In addition, the Project team realized 
that the system design needed to serve as a bridge between theory and practice; 
that It needed to Incorporate cilteria for meeting the overall goal; and that 
it had to be acceptable, realistic, feasible, and capable of long range effort — 
in other words — workable. 

Investigations for the design were made from five different perspectives: 
first, the collection and review of survey data collected by the Project from all 
related groups, and from Individuals, who In the opinion of the Advisory Board 
of the Project, constituted a representative sample of those knowledgeable 
In the area of continuing education both within the area of library and information 
science and in other disciplines and professions; second, a review of the 
lifarafcure of adult and continuing education generally; third, a review of 
contln.* jig education literature and a search for prototypes wlthhi the field 
of library and Information science; fourth, a review of the literature of 
continuing education and a search for prototypes In other professions and 
disciplines ; and fifth, a review of knowledge utilization models. 

The recent upsurge In continuing education in all disciplines and professions 
has produced a vast amount of literature that makes any complete 
review a virtual Impossibility. Since the Project Director had completed 
a 699 page work relating c(»)tlnttlng education literature in other professions 
to the field of library and information science. Including a lengthly annotated 
bibliography immediately before the completiwi of the present study (Stone, E.W. , 
1974 a) » thd limited time available for a literature review In the present Project 
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was concentrated on the search for prototypes in other disciplines and professions, 
although during the course of the Project many additional items from professional 
c<»itinulng education literatures were found and used in addition to the materials 
previously assembled and reviewed. Tho prototypes will be highlighted in this 
section. References are listed in the bibliography along with significant new 
references not included In the extensive literature review cited above. 



SEARCH FOR PROTOTYPES 

Before highlighting some of the prototypes that have been examined in other 
disciplines and professions as well as in library and information science, it 
Is important to recognize that, as Houle points out, different professions have 
different patterns of work, and what might be the best or Ideal method for one 
group might not be the most effective method for another. Therefore, to 
avoid distortion. It is necessary to recognize that service provided by pro- 
fessionals follows several different patterns; and that each group has Its 
own dominant way of working, though of course, there are many Individual 
exceptions. Houle (1970) identifies three basic patterns: 

THE ENTREPRENEURIAL OCCUPATIONS, in which ♦♦the practitioner 
organizes, operates, and assumes the risk for his own work, either alone 
or In partnership with colleagues. He offers direct service to his 
clients as they need it. The professionalizing groups in which this 
pattern is dominant include accounting, architecture, dentistry, law, 
medicine, and optometry. " 

THE COLLECTIVE OCCUPATIONS, In which "the practitioner per- 
forms his service In an institution that has employed him. Some- 
times his clients are the members of an association, as Is true with 
most Protestant and Jewish ministries. Sometimes his clients are membei's 
of the general public or of some special public. Among the professionalizing 
occupations predominantly using this latter form of service are engineerhig, 
forestry, journalism, llbrarlanship, nursing, pharmacy, social work, 
and teaching. The practitioners who follow this pattern sometimes work 
alone, but more often they are associated with a group of colleagues 
in either their own vocation of in others allied to it. " 
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THE HIERARCHICAL OCCUPATIONS, In which "the practitioners also 
work within an institutional framework but their expertise lies not in 
• giving of direct service but in their capacity to operate an ordered 
structure of authority and to initiate or to enforce the policies that best 
foster and maintain this structure . Among the professionalizing groups 
that characteristically follow this pattern are the armed forces (air 
force, army, coast guard, marines, navy) business administration, 
and the Roman Catholic clergy. In some of these cases — most notably 
the armed services and the Roman Catholic clergy — there is, for 
practical purposes, only one employer. If the practitioner leaves the 
employ of the sole possible user of his services, he leaves the profession. 
In other cases, alternative employers exist and the individual often 
gains advancement by moving from one to another. 

Using this classification presented by Houle, it becomes clear that 
the independence of action is the greatest in the entrepreneurial group, and 
is present in varying degrees In the other two classifications. The expertise 
of the individual professional gives him a quality that distinguishes him from 
others employed In the same institution. 

The knowledge of these basic patterns has Implications for the development 
of continuing education programs. Not only do they make tiie task of 
comparison much more difficult, but the educational practices used are influenced 
by these basic differences In patterns. The edueator concerned with continuing 
education cannot make his greatest ctHitrlbution unless he understands the 
nature of the work environment of the professlwial group that he Is serving. 

A prototype that is particularly relevant because of its underlying phUosophy. 
Is "Lifetime Learning for Physicians: Principles. Practices, Proposals, " which 
was authored by the Study Director of the Joint Study in Continuing Medical Edu- 
cation and appeared in the Journal of Medical Education of June 1962. Its pur- 
pose Is to "CREATE A NATIONWIDE UNIVERSITY WITHOUT WALLS FOR 
CONTINUING MEDICAL EDUCATION." (Dryer, 1962, p. 89) Its emphasis 
throughout Is focus on the patient, through the physician — a mission parallel 
to that of the present study. 

Goals are improved patient care and health maintenance, and enrich- 
ment of medical careers. Goals will be achieved — insofar as the 
doctor-patient and doctor-community relaUonship can contribute to them 
— by malntahilng lifelong competence of physicians and by increasing 
^ health competence^ [underlining added] of patients. (Dryer, 1962),p. 89) 



Other key emphases in the Dryer proposal are the elimination of 
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inadequacies by means of the new technology and new education patterns. The 
continuing education program envisioned would be "an organized, sequential 
curriculum, comprehensive in scope, " which is continuously available. 
An evaluatlMi element is built into the program both for the physician- 
learner and the educator ; a variety of voluntary examinations are designed 
primarily as part of the learning procedure. A physician has the choice 
of electing to take examinations; taking examinations for self-appraisal 
purposes and remaining anonymous; or taking examinations and receiving 
credit for passing If he so desires. The plan envisages the development of 
"core curricula" for each specialty area, comprehensive In coverage to meet 
patient needs. 

Throughout the book, and on nearly every page, is emphasis on the fact that 

the problems faced by those who want to continue their education are nationwide » 

and would bttiefit from a national plan which articulates or reinforces existing 

personal, community, regional, and national education resources. "Organizing 

a nationwide coordinating structure Is described as parallel with the task 

of fundamental re -examination of our ideas about the nature of education. " pryer, 

1962, p. 93) Because medicine Is an entrepreneurial occupation, many 

essentials that would be called for in a plan for library personnel in an institutionalized 

setting are not covered, such as levels of employees. Also, although a national 

structure Is called for In the Dryer proposal, details of the structure are not 

described, except to say that implementation of the plan would be conceived, . 

planned, designed, built, and staffed much as a new medical school would come 

into being. This docuinent Is "must" reading for anyone deslgnhig a nationwide 

plan for continuing education. 



In an interview In Chicago with three members of the staff of the Department 
of Continuing Medical Education of the American Medical Association, two 
members of the Project team asked about the Implementation of the plan. It 
was explained that the plan had been voted down In favor of another project 
that required less funding at the time, but that many thought that It was a 
great mistake not to have carried through with the plan outlined by Dryer 
and the Joint Committee that worked with him from other related medical 
associations. The further comment was made that die American Medical 
Association had carried through on many of the suggestions made in the 
plan« In sum, the feeling was that althou^ the Dryer plan was not accepted 
at the time it was proposed, this did not diminish the fact that it was an 
outstanding conceptual presentation; and had it been followed, continuing 
medical education would probably have been greatly atr^gChened. 

One prototype organization that work^ cooperatively with many local, state, 
regional and national groups is the National Center of Educational Media 
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and Materials for the Handicapped. (NCEMMH). The scope of activities of this 
Center is in many ways parallel to the types of activities that a nationwide system 
of continuing education would encompass. The work scope covers: (1) the 
development of instructional materials; (2) the development of competencies 
of the professionals who work with handicapped perscms so that the materials 
can be used optimally. (3) the conveying of information about materials, pro- 
cesses, and resource persons to those persons who work with handicapped 
learners*, and (4) the arrang i n g of means to deliver the materials to the users 
who need them (Belland, 1973, p. 8). Two features of NCEMMH deserve 
Special attention. 0^ is the developmdnt of an evdlu&tion procesd feattiring sl 
specially designed process evaluation form and a "Media Selection Conference" 
to determine which materials the National Center will continue to work with and 
disseminate (NCEMMH, 1973). The other is the development of a "Needs Analy- 
sis Methodology" for the purpose of providing data for decision making 
(Weinthaler. 1973). 

A third prototype that deserves careful study is the Education Commission 

of the States (ECS), a partnership that has been created by the states for 

the advancement of education. The creation of the Commission provides each 

state with a source of trained talent to help explore policy alternatives, 

a clearinghouse for educational information, a national forum for the Interchange 

of ideas, and a liaison between political, educational, and federal organizations. 

This prototype is slgnifcant because it combines the idea of an assemfc>ly 

of ECS State Commissi(Miers with the idea of a representative Steering Committeje. 

This Commission is particularly interesting because it helps the states to 

take advantage of the unprecedented opportunity to re-assert their influence 

in the management of educational affairs (Education Commissicm of the States, 

1973). A feature of special interest is the use of a "Compact for Education. " 

This compact must be passed in an identical form by every state which joins 

the Commission. At present, the flags of 46 member states and territories 

are flying in the Denver headquarters of the ECS. 

A fourth prototype which contains possible structural Ideas for the design 
of a national plan is the National Legislative Network for Libraries of the 
American Library Association (ALA, Legislative Committee, 1973). The 
Network is organized on the basis of fifty states and the District of Columbia. 
Each state has a standing committee on legislation; the heads of each state 
library agency and the school library coordinator for each state are members of, 
or meet with, the legislative committee. These state legislative committees 
could be easily tied in to any nationwide plan. 
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A fifth prototype that presents many parallels in terms of processes, is the 
Technology Information Exc^iange (Hoy, 1973), a part of Public Technology, Inc., 
a research and development organization, servicing the Council of State Governments, 
the International City Mar.agement Association, the National Association of 
Counties, the National Governor's Conference, the National League of Cities, 
and the U.S. Conference of Mayors. The purpose of the Exchange is to 
encourage the exchange of innovative technology among city, county, and 
state governments or between these governments and private enterprise, 
federal agencies, uriversities, foundations, and associations. The four 
basic activities carried on by the Exchange are problem description, infor- 
mation acquisition, product assembly, and technology dissemination. The 
Exchange is funded during its first three years by the Office of Intergovern- 
mental Science j^nd Research Utilization of the National Science Foundation. 
During this time it will gradually shift its financial policy to one which depends 
on the sale of tiroduct services, membership subscription sales, and project 
contracts or f,rants. Its long-range financial policy is to solicit dollar 
resources fr jm state and local governments, federal government agencies, 
and private sector foundations. 

APPLICABLE CONCEPTS FROM OTHER MCDEI5 

In addition to these five prototypes, which in their structural organization 
and services provide suggestions of how a nationwide system for continuing 
library and information science education might be designed, there are many 
examples of models that point out Important concepts regarding individuals 
and the way they are motivated to further their own continuing education, 
and the role of the educator in solving the problems of continuing education. 
A few of these models that seem particularly helpful in their concepts are noted. 

Nattress (1970 b), in developing his model of the process of continuing education, 

emphasizes the fact that continuing education should be goal-oriented rather 

than activity-oriented; that Is, the objectives should be stated clearly in 

behavioral terms before any activity Is planned. The activity should be appropriate to 

Its objectives. Nattress asserts that the role of the educator must be more 

than that of an educational agent or a facilitator of leamhig prescribed subject 

matter. The educator must be willing and able to interact with the student 

in each segment of the model. For example, the educator must be sensitive 

to pressures and tensions within and between individuals in order to help 

them set reasonable short- and Icmg-range objectives. This, in fact, may be 

viewed as a valuable role model for library and information science educators. 

Knox (1973, p. 5) builds his model for life-long, self-directed learning on Oie 
theory that "an approach to continuing education that relies heavily on 
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the iadividual to guide his own learning activities is vulnerable to nearsightedness." 
Busy practitioners are so involved in daily problems that they lose a broad 
perspective, fail to take time to study, and are less apt to become familiar 
with new knowledge than are associations, universities, or service institutions. 

To facilitate the efforts of individuals in their efforts in continuing education, 
Knox advocates Linkage Agents at the local and regional levels who help the 
practitioner become aware of and use the resources for continuing education 
that are available. Because the Linkage Agents work with individual practitioners, 
KaOK (1973, p. 9) envisions their trying to accomplish three objectives; 

One is to use precept and example to help professionals develop a 
more complete understanding of the Importance and methods of life 
long self -directed education. A second Is to encourage aad assist 
professionals to become more self directed in their continuing edu- 
cation. A liilrd Is to develop procedures and aids that will Increase the 
accessibility of learning resources for professionals who want to 
assume the primary responsibility for their continuing education. 

The role of the Linkage Agent can be performed by a wide range of Individuals, 
in various positions institutionally, such as staif members in state or regional 
continuing education programs, university faculty members, administrators engaged 
in continuing education in various associations, staff members of state departments 
concerned with continuing education In various specialized areas, or officers 
in professional associations. However, it does take certain qualities In those 
individuals. 

Malcolm Knowles, in an Interview with two members of the Project team, 
emphasized the Importance of considering. In any natlcxawlde plannUig, 
a model which Is now gaining wide acceptance within the professions generally — 
the competency-based model. The basic Idea Is to develop a competency model 
for specific roles within a profession, and to develop a basic core of competencies 
that are needed by all roles. Knowles emphasized that there Is widespread mis- 
trust, or resistance to continuing education efforts that are Imposed on people. 
This new type of model Is different. It is voluntary, and It hivolves a process 
in which the learners are directly involved in deciding vihat they should learn. 
The needs of practitioners are identified simply by asking them. There are 
wide variations In the application of competency-based theories of determining 
what should be studied in continuing education and how It should be done. 
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One interesting project is that of Hanberry (1973) at the University of Maryland, 
which involves a futuristic approach to planning and developing adult and continuing 
education systems through the use of regional and national think tanks, A ?jystematic 
method has been designed to assure a good cross section of participants from a 
wide array of disciplines and professions, and by public officials as well as 
students. Hanberry has devised a process of looking into the future to focus 
on what competencies people will need five, ten, and twenty years from now, 
and what is needed to tool up for these competencies. 

Many of the health science professions have developed a high degree of pro- 
ficiency in the area of competency-based learning and in the development of 
self -assessment processes. The American Medical Association, for example, 
in cooperation with the University of Illinois Center for Educational Development, 
has established a self -assessment resource center with the objective of 
designing numerous prototypes that should be considered in designing a system 
of continuing medical education with self -assessment (S/A). The project 
includes the development of effective methods for determining priorities and 
selecting topics relevant to present-day medical practice; the development of 
exemplary self-assessment instruments; the development of feedback systems to 
those involved in pr(^rams of continuing education; and the evaloatlcm of the 
designed self -assessment instruments. Designed self -assessment instruments 
have taken the form of written simulations (autiiored by physicians in workshop 
sessions);three-dimensional simulations (in which physical models are used); 
and computer simulations. In addition to the development of software, 
the project staff is exploring alternate niedia and equipment for presenting 
problems to practicing physicians more efficiently and effectively (American 
Medical Ass«otatU>n, 1973). The American Mfedlcal Association has built a large 
reference library just on self-assessment as it is being used in many professions 
and disciplines. The Project team was told Uiat those having responsibility for 
building a nationwide plan for continuing. llbrs^ry and information science education 
would have welcome access to this reference library. 

Simply, the self -assessment system works like this: The physician writes In to 
the center; he receives a package of test materials. In this test he is given 
information about a patient, and Is asked to make a diagnosis. He sends 
his results back to the center, where a computer evaluates the test, and later 
is able to report back on what the doctor needs to b<me up on. A prescription 
is given to the doctor, consisting of references, readhig lists, workshops 
he can attend, or resource people in the area he can go and talk to. 

Efforts similar to those of the American Medical Association are being 
used by many other professions. Cutting across professional lines is the 
Educational Testing Servioe (ETS), which is in the process of developing 
competency models for various groups within professions. In additiai , 
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at their new educational center In Princeton, the Educational Testing Service 
is holding intensive seminars for leaders of continuing education (Educational 
Testing Service, 1973). 

In spite of the wide experimentation and vast amount of literature on the use of 
competency •based learning, the Project team found in interviews and in presentations 
at group meetings that there is a lack of understanding of the term as used in the 
professions today and consequently a hestitancy to accept the concept. Therefore, 
it was suggested by the members of the Project's Advisory Board that an explana- 
tion of the concept be Included in this report. 

A check in the dictionary will yield no definition for "competency-based" as it is 
a term of recent origin which has emerged from the current emphasis on (1) specific 
objectives made clear for the learner and teacher alike; (2) Individualization of 
learning; and (3) accountability. As defined by Houston and Howsam (1972, pp. 3-4), 
the term has the following connotations: 

, . , The word competency has been chosen to indicate an emphasis on 
the "ability to do, " In contrast to the more traditional emphasis on 
the "ability to demonstrate knowledge." The term competency-based 
has become a special designation for an educational approach, for a move- 
ment. The term cannot be defined in a simple phrase; Its meaning emerges 
from the complex of characteristics of this educational mode. ... 

Two characteristics are essential to the concept of competency-based 
Instruction. First, precise learning objectives — defined in behavioral 
and assessable terms — must be known to learner and teacher alike.... 
Both learner and teacher are fully aware of the expectations and of the criteria 
for completing the learning effort. From a variety of alternative learning 
activities, those most appropriate to the specific objectives are selected 
and pursued. Neither teacher nor learner is permitted to view the activi- 
ties as the objective of the learning experience. 

The second essential characteristic Is accountability. The learner knows that 
he Is expected to demonstrate the specified competencies to the required 
level and in the agreed-upon mannet. He accepts responsibility and estpects 
to be held accountable for meeting the established criteria* , • . 

... Competency-based programs characteristically are individualized; they 
are self-paced, tind thus time is a variable. They are personalized as well; 
each student has some choice in the selection of objectives and of learning 
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activities. Individualization does not imply that all instruction is oriented 
toward independent activities* Group and even mass instructional processes 
are viable alternatives; in some cases, they may be the most effective and 
efficient options. 

Overall, the result of competency-based education is that the emphasis shifts 
from the teacher and the teaching process to the learner and the learning pro- 
cess. The focus is always on the needs and accomplishments of the student. 

In addition to these characteristics of competency-based education, there are a 
number of concepts and procedures that enable this type of education to be more 
effective. Three of these concepts which are generally used to implement 
competency-based education are of particular importance. 

The first is the use of the new technology and the development of delivery systems 
so that: (1) learning can be individualized; and (2) access to learning opportunity 
can be broadened. The second enabler is the use of a systems approach to deal 
with the complex problems that competency«based education involves, including 
the provision for feedback, and the consideration of options (including those avail- 
able in an individualized instructional system). The third concept is the use of 
learning modules. A typical learning module ^'includes a set of activities Intended 
to facilitate the learner's achievement of a specific objective or sec of objectives. 
It is relatively self-contained unit, designed for a specific purpose, and is a part 
of broader, more comprehen?ive instructional system. "(Houston and Howsam, 
1972, p. 10). Modules take different formats, but according to Houston and Howsam, 
most have five parts: (1) the rationale and the importance of the objectives to be 
achieved; (2) the objectives stated in criterion-referenced terms, indicating 
what is necessary for successful completion of the module; (3) a pre-assessment 
test of the learner^s competence which evaluates his present competence in meeting 
the objectives of the module; (4) the enabling activities which are procedures 
for attaining the competence stated in the objectives of the module; (5) the 
post-assessment, which also measures the competency of the individual for 
meeting the objectives of the module. Successful completion of the post- 
assessment signals suceessM completion of the module* Modules charact- 
teristically include means by which the individual is k^t informed through- 
out of his or her performance and progress* 

In the Carnegie report on higher education for the professions, Sdiein (1972, 
pp. 129-131) designates the development of new kinds of learning modules, 
built (m better theories of how adults learn, as one of the four major changes that 
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Qve needed to improve professional education. Scbein specifies five characteristics 
that these modules should have: (1) flexibility to accomodate students of different 
learning styles; (2) integration of knowledge and skill elements; (3) costs that are 
less than traditional courses; (4) Increase in the amount learned by students; 
and (5) encouragement of students "to learn be/.' to learn," He further specifies 
that the modules developed by the professional schools should be flexible enough to 
"facilitate the continuing education of alumni of the school at varying periods fol- 
lowing graduation and as career switches may be desired. " (Schein, 1972» pp. 
130-131). He sees one of the great advantages in the development of modules is 
that it permits preparation for a variety of career paths because various learning 
modules aimed at specific competencies can be put together In a variety of ways 
to meet a given individual's needs. He believes the use of modules will only be 
effective if there is an integration and choice of learning methods incorporated 
in each and if there is also an integration of the use of various kinds of resources 
(Schein, 1972, pp. 132-134). 

The needs relative to competency4}ased education in continuing education are; 
(1) identification for the total profession, using a systems approach, of the specific 
competencies tlie practitioner needs to acquire or develop to a greater extent, in 
order to perform effectively in his or her job now and in the future; (2) development 
of learning modules that will enable the learner to achieve the desired competencies 
identified; and (3) development of self-assessment instruments to determine if 
performance at the desired level has been achieved;and (4) provision of feedback 
that will lead to continuous Improvement of the total system and its essential elements. 

The C.W. Stone study. Needs for Improvement of Professional Education in Library 
and Information Science (1973, p. 7) states the first of these objectives in this way: 

, . .What should be encouraged, therefore, is the launching profession-wide 
of a library (and informatlon)science curriculum design effort which 
will proceed from detailed specification of competencies needed to perform 
satisfactorily in both present and prospective library and information 
service positions in light of such hard data as can be gained from manpower 
studies or which can reasonably be hypothesized. Necessarily, such an 
effort may have to take on the proportions of a major project which In some 
ways could resemble the work done several years ago in creating for secondary 
education the new "physics", new "math", new "chemistry" and the fruits 
of BSCS (l.e. the Biological Sciences Curriculum Study), 

There are a variety of ways for accomplishing this objective. One way Is discussed 
in Chapter 3 under the heading "Needs Assessment Through the Concept of Compe- 
tency-Based Learning, " The advantages of this way of proceeding are threefold: 
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(1) It involves a larg.e number of people starting at the grassroots level; 

(2) it is relatively economical to carry out; (3) It can be started at once. 

Another way would be to take the data already coUeoted from the field and reported 
in task analysis studies and manpower studies within the profession and arrive 
at a fairly accurate picture of competencies needed by library personnel now and 
five years from now. This was suggested by C.W. Stone (1973, p, 7) and 
expressed to the Projoct team Advisorj' Board by Don Ely, Director of the 
Center for Study and Information at Syracuse University. For example, the 
American Association of School librarians' School Library Personnel Task 
Analysis (1969) analyzed the tasks performed for the various positions in the 
school media center and translated these into competencies needed. Similarly, 
the Kortendick and Stone study (1971, pp. 107-109) determined in great detail 
223 major job activities performed by librarians (administrators and non- 
administrators), assigned them a joint time and importance score and ranked all of 
these. (The results of these analyses showed that the activity that far outranked 
any other both for time and importance was "Directly supervising and guiding subor- 
dinates.") 

This study also asked the respondents to indicate those activities in which they 
felt they had the most competence and those in which they felt they had the least. 
The reasons given for greatest and least competence wore also solicited — the 
main reason for lack of competence was lack of training (Kortendick and Stone, E. , 
1973, 121-24). 

In addition to gaining information on comp^eacies needed as perceived by the 
library respondents to the questionnaire, top level administrators were asked, 
from the point of view of the employing library, which comp^encies they fait 
were necessary to perform more efflciently (over and above those achieved at 
the Master's level) , and what courses they felt were most needed in order to 
provide the competencies needed (Kortendick and Stone, E. , 1971, pp.223- 
245). Also discovered, in addition to the inventory and d^erminafcion of compe- 



1 In rank order the competencies most needed at the post-Masters level for 
library personnel, as listed by library administrators interviewed were; (1) capa- 
city for directing others — including interpersonal skills and employee motivation; 
(2) communication skills; (3) understanding the management process; (4) skiU 
In decision-making; (5) skill in program planning and budgeting; (6) developing 
and merchandising user services, including public relations and publicity; (7) innova- 
tion — taking the lead in bringing about changes; (8) gaining an understanding of 
systems design and analysis, Including the understanding of networks j;Kortendick 
and Stone, 1969, pp. 226-236). In addition the interviewees expressed the opinion 
that every library would be involved directly or indirectly with automation in 
the next decade and that every librarian needs to have an understanding of how 
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tencles needed were the courses respondents felt were needed most in order to 
acquire the necessary job competencies for their present positions. 

In terms of providing for competency-based education, the study would be of more 
value had the respondents been asked to Indicate the specific competencies needed 
rather than to relate these to some 95 course offerings. If this had been done, 
rather than developing model packaged courses (which was the ultimate outcome of 
the research), modules could have been developed which could be provided to meet 
specific competencies and which could have been grouped together to meet specific 
continuing education needs of individual practitioners. 

Another study that will undoubtedly yield Information about competencies needed 
now and In the future Is the Department of Labor's stu(ty on llbrarlanshlp which 
is scheduled for publication in the summer of 1974. 

C. W. Stone, in his 1973 study, also gives a "tentative mapping of priority concerns" 
which he believes coiid serve as a helpful guide for education for competency. In 
addition, a number of libraiy schools such as Indiana University and The Catholic 
University of America have conducted studies of their alumni relative to competencies 
needed now and in the future, as a part of the current self-stu^y efforts relative to 
re-accreditation under the new 1972 standards of the American Library Association. 

These are a few examples of studies that could yield an Initial guide ~ a starting 
data base — for the development of competency-based continuing library education. 



the computer can help both In Improving library procedures and in increasing the 
speed and accuracy with which data can be supplied to the user. The conclusion 
was that for all those librarians who did not have this type of learning experience 
at the Master's level it was a continuing education necessity (Kortendlck and Stone, 
1969, pp. 236-237). The Interviewees were also in general agreement on the 
type of competencies that were most needed at post-Master's level In automation. 
In rank order these were: (1) mastery of terminology in the field of automation; 
(2) awareness of the potential applications of automation in the individual's particu- 
lar library; <3) the necessity of putting automatic data processing operations in 
perspective with regard to the cost effectiveness} (4) ability to relate hardware to 
software (to understand, for example what hardware will produce services needed 
by a specific library on a cost effective basis); and (5) the capability of seeing 
the potential In new developments, such as satellite technology (Kortendlck 
and Stone» 1969, pp. 238-241). 
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The advantage of such an approach is that it would be possible to make better use 
of these and other research studies which have already cost thousands of dollars, 
yet have not been utilized to their best advantage by the field. The disadvantage is 
that because conditions are constantly changing, a composite analysis of findings 
would have to be undertaken immediately so that these research efforts might re-> 
fleet an accurate picture of present needs. Also, processes involving continuous 
analysis of need and adaptation of findings pertaining to future competencies 
would have to be instituted immediately. 

Still a third approach is one that is being used by the Medical Library 
Association. This Association is seeking the help of ithe Educational Testing 
Service which Is currently helping the Association work toward the development 
of competency models for various library personnel roles in the Eeld of medical 
Ubrarianship. The advantages of this approach are that the Educational Testing 
Service has available highly skilled technologists who have had years of eiqaerience 
in developing similar models for other professional groups as well as the expertise 
necessary to develop instruments for evaluating the success of programs, in 
relation to established objectives. 

A fourth approach is that competency-based continuing education be considered 
as one element to be identified and systematically studied as part of a total system 
of continuing library and information science education. Effective planners of 
systems identify multiple targets for their efforts and ensure that these targets 
are interrelated in systematic terms. Such a systematic effort includes} (1) 
organizational and communication structures within which continuing 
library and information soieaoe education programs operate (including state agencies, 
professional associations, college and university continuing education progirams, 
employing libraries); (2) persons concerned with continuing library and information 
science education ~ their attitudes, perspectives, values, and behavior systems; (3) 
the curricula studied by prospective and practicing library personnel; and (4) the 
continuing education participants tbemse.\ves as students. These elements 
cannot be treated effectively In isolation during a process of development of a 
nationwide system of coutiiiuing education. This approach wctuld not preclude the 
use of the three previous approaches suggested, or i^roaohes that speoifto 
groups might wish to take in accordance with their perceptions and their interests, 
but it would mean that these approaches would be planned through a cooperative 
consortia In which all elements would have a voice in the planning and all elements 
would be aware of what was being carried out by other groups and how each 
group's research and accomplishments would fit into the total system. 
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Competency-based learning is designed to carry the individual beyond knowledge 
and to effect his or her performance* The issue is what the individual does; 
the focus is on performance. Closely related to competency-based learning is 
the concept of self-assessment; thus competency-based learning and self-assess- 
ment are typically discussed together in professional literature. 

Currently over 20 professional organizations are either engaged in or planning 
some self -testing progimms for their respective memberships; however* according 
to Campbell (1972, p. 23), many of these are directed toward the assessment of 
knowledge or the ability to recall specific items of information, Campbell 
advocates the use of self-assessment as a means whereby the practitioner can 
di^nose his or her own performance de&ciencies and thereby determine his or 
her own educational needs. This is the thrust of the work started at the Center 
for Educational Development at the University of UUnois, in cooperation with the 
Illinois State Medical Society, and with the support of the Illinois Regional Medical 
program, started In May of 1972 (Campbell, 1972, p. 23). By moans of different 
types of simulations, physicians are presented with problems to be solved; at 
the conclusion of the experience, each participant receives a copy of his own responses 
and is given a feedback package which details the optimal responses. 

• . .In this way the participant could make a personal judgment about his 
educational needs in the clinical areas covered by the self-assessment 
examination. In addition to this, group data collected from such 
antf vities could enable continuing education planners to develop programs 
designed to meet identified practitioner needs. With such data as a base- 
line, a means would be afforded whereby they could determine if the programs 
they offered influenced the subsequent performance of their participants. 
(Campbell, 1972, pp. 24-25) 

A directory of 21 self-assessment programs of 15 different medical associations 
has been compiled by the Department of Continuing Medical Education, a dlvleion 
of Medical Education of the American Medical Association . All of these programs 
furnish the participants with a bibliography and references in areas in which 
the participant has missed questions or wants further informatioa. 

In summary, self-assessment complements continuing education. It is self- 
initiated and helps the practitioner to pinpoint educational needs. It is relevant 
to what the individual needs and wants to know and it encourages self-stuc^. It 
is Intended as a learning es^rlenoe and the important feature is what the 
learner actually accomplishes, K does have the potential of becoming a b^iilding 
block in a system of continuing education that begins with each individual's 
diagnosis of his own need (self -evaluation), followed by instruction. Thus 
feedback goes directly to the individual so that it can be used in aoy way that 

^o^. will help increase competency. 
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It should be emphasized in closing this discussion of competenoy-based continuing 
education and self-assessment that to he effective, planning has to be done in 
systematic terms, dealing simultaneously with elements that comprise the total 
system^whlch includes objectives, programs, evaluation (including self-assessment 
proj^rams), feedback, and adaptive response. 

A movement toward competency-based education can best be actualized through 
collaboration of all relevant groups and concerned individuals. As pointed out 
by Houston and Howam (1972, p. 13) rigidity of perception, policy, and rules 
of component groi^)S can block collective action. 

... At such times, a vehicle is needed with capacity to move people 
outside their own perceptual frameworks, so that tJiey can view the 
situation from the perspective of others. 

The consortium is such a vehicle. It contains representatives of 
all element organizations. If there is a genuine desire for and 
commitment to action on the part of the different elements, a 
consortium can produce flexibility of view, commonality 
of viewpoints, and mutual commitment to action. Given the 
complexities of modern instiutlonal life, such consortia are 
necessary for progress. 

Thus in the framework of this report, the position is taken that no widespread 
changes, whether they be toward oompetency-basad education and self-assess- 
ment in continuing education, or other mean^t of improving the quality and 
quantity of continuing library and information science educationt can be 
accomplished effectively for the whole profession unless planning Is done at 
a nationwide level involving all of the element groups. Focus on a single 
part of the profession's continuing education system by a single group can 
lead only to minor and superficial change, for each part is constrained by its 
relations with other parts of the system. 



APPLICABLE CONCEPTS FROM OTHER PROFESSIONS AND DISCIPLINES 



From the individual professicms aud disciplines, such a host of materials 
con taining elements relevant to building a nationwide plan for contlttutng library 
and aformatton sotence education are available th at it is dlEfi< 
out only a few of particular merit. The following, however, cerfcafaily have many 
concepts worthy of study. 
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Engineering 

In engineeringt (as pointed out in tiie beerinning of this section as another "coUec- 
tive" profession, like librarianship), the National Science Foundation funded 
study offers suggestions of roles for employers, associations, and individuals, 
and stresses throughout the importance of the employer-university interface. 
Its concluding summary of recommendations (Continuing Education for R & D 
Careers, 1969, pp. 185^198 contains a wealth of suggestions that should be 
considered in the development of any nationwide plan of continuing education. 



Models that might be emulated for the profession as a whole are two 
studies for the American Society for Engineering Education (ASEE). One 
is the landmark "Goals of Engineering Education'* (ASEE, 1968) for the 
whole engineering profession, which looks to future educational needs 
and includes goals for continuing education. The second is the recent 
"Final Report: Engineering Technology Education Stuc|y" (ASEE 1972), 
which includes in its recommendations suggestions for the continuing 
education of techuulogists and technicians, and takes a firm stand tc the 
effect that these employees need continuing education as much as professionals. 
Of particular Interest is ""An Employment Guidelines Checklist for the 
Engineer Job AppUcant" (Wright, 1973), developed by the National 
Society of Professional Engineers (NSPE) Economic & Liaison Activities 
and major employers. This statement is given to every graduate of an 
engineering school. Prospective employees can examine this form and 
decide if the company to which they are applying is offering conditions of work 
that are acceptable. A principal section of that statement is provision 
of continuing education tin» and funds. 



Architecture 



The hmovative program developed over the last three years by the American In- 
stitute af Architects (AIA) is a demonstration of wiiat can be dom naticmally with- 
in one professional organization with a qualified director of <Kmtinuing educatlcm 
and with a minimum budget. All products are produced on the basis of user 
surveys. After a one year period, in which $8,000 was budgeted by AIA, the 
continuing education products have become self-sustaining financially. Products 
are divided hito a behavioral divisicm and an informaticm division. Those in the 
behavioral division deal with skills, how to do things, and ^'process — verb- 
oriented and action-oriented activities. " Hie information division deals with the 
kinds of things that an arciUteot needs to kam to carry on his work. The inform- 
ation division features mondily reviews of relevant literature on cassettes, 
computerized reference service takhig inventory at universities, associations, and 
other places of all the programs which hscre relevance for architects, and an 
Architectural Informational Disseminatl<Hi Service (AIDS). The service keeps 
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track of live programs (those that must be attended) and packaged courses that 
can be done in the home. Dr. Rose (1972), the director and developer of the 
continuing education program at AIA, attributes a large part of his success to 
the consistent use of market surveys to determine needs, professicaial expertise 
used in the production of all products and services, a smooth dellvex^ system, 
feedback, and built-in systematic evaluation of all products. 

Banking 

The longest on-going continuing education program of national dimensions 
sponsored by one association is that of the America-* 'nstitute of Bankers (AIB), 
a division of the American Banking Association. In au bitervlew with Dr. 
Cavalier, Director of Continuing Education for the institute, the Project team 
learned that there are about 240, 000 bankers who are members of tl^ Mstitute, 
or roughtly 25 percent of the total bank population of just over a million. At the 
national offices for AIB's continuing education program, there are 40 staff 
people employed. 

Dr. Cavalier attributes a great deal of the success of AIB over its 75 year 
history to its elaborate organizational structure. Each year it enrolls about 
120,000 bankers In courses which are conducted in 375 chapters aU over the 
United States. In addition, there are over 200 "study groups." According 
to Dr. Cavalier, every community in the land, regardless of size or density, 
has some form of AIB study group. The local chapters and the study groups are 
the major Instruments of continuing education, m addition, the AIB conducts 
a successful correspondence program which reaches about 2,000 new earollees 
each year. 

One of the unique features of the AIB programming, and one that bears careful 
study as a model, is that all the programs at each level and hi all geographic 
areas are conducted on a volunteer basis by the bankers themselves. Each 
ch^ter has its own organization with elected officers. The total straetare is 
voluntary; it is the volunteer effort that makes the ^ole continuing education 
effort work. 

Also, there Is a local structure to support all the continuing educati<»i work. 
The elected chapter officers who carry out the pr<^am are competitive with 
each other, so that those who wish to aspire to offices are usually around the 
chapter as students and then as teachers and become well known. At the national 
level, there is an Executive Council to which any local member may aspire as 
an officer. The system is nationally divided into 12 population-based districts. 
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Some of the special features that Dr. Cavalier feels contribute to the stellar 
success of the whole system (in additi(si to the organizational structure), are an 
unusually well developed evaluation system for every course offered based on 
the "Instructor Performance Inventory" (Cavalier, 1972); high quality, attractive- 
ly designed study materials developed by the national office; frequently published 
guides on "How to be a Better Teacher" issued to the volunteer leaders by the 
national office; and the emphasis throughout on recognition for those who parti- 
cipate. In addition to an elaborately worked out certificate program for various 
units of credits (established nationally) and the honor that comes from serving 
as teacher or leader of a local group, there are massive special events held 
each year to honor those participating m AIB programs, paid for entirely by the 
employing banks. Oie of the Project team was hivlted to two of these dinners, 
at both of wiiich there were nearly 1,000 students being honored, just in the 
Washington, D. C. area. Tuition for individual courses ranges from $10 to $50 
per semester: in practically every instance, full tuition is paid by the bank 
where the participant is employed. 

Education 

The Division of Ihstructicm and Professional Development of the National Educa- 
tion Association has changed its concepts of continuing education radically in 
the last few years. The emphasis is on learning functions rather than teachhig 
processes, and there is an hicreased emphasis on competency rather than on 
serving time or meeting requirements. These changes have been taken on at an 
accelerated pace because of forces in society which are demanding accountability 
(Luke, 1972). 

Two recent developments are of particular interest. First, unlike any other profes 
sional group, teachers will not have their dues used for Inservlce professional 
development, but will instead put pressure on boards of education and colleges of 
education to provide some kind of continuing education that is relevant. NEA Is 
helping teachers to negotiate for inservlce education programs that are useful 
and effective (Luke, 1972). 

Second, NEA is working to develop teacher renewal centers. The basic idea of 
a teacher renewal center Is an Inservlce educational development process, in- 
volving a wide range of learning ei^riences and always Including systematic 
evaluation. One of the key Issues of concern to NEA Is the govemance of the 
teacher renewal center — that It be made up of teachers* and that they have 
available to them as authentic a needs assessment program as possible. Edelfelt 
(1972, p. 24) outlines the types of guidelines that should be provided for a renewal 
center. Of special interest to any national plan Is guideline one: 
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The staff should include everyone from teacher aide to senior professor, 
and governance of the center should be the right and responsibility 
of those who use it* 

The idea of the renewal center is closely related iu the concept of differentiation 
of teaching roles, a concept that is rapidly gaining acceptance. This concept 
is adequately covered in The Teacher and his Staff (National Education Associa- 
tion, 1969), and Remaking the World of the Career Teacher (National Education 
Association, 1966). Edelfelt (1969, p. 2) argues: 

It is time to reorganize schools and to differentiate staff roles so that 
personnel can be deployed in ways which will make optimum use of 
interests ; abilities, and commitments and afford teachers greater 
control over their own professional interests. And it is time to 
establish a variety of categories of teaching personnel, with career or 
senior teachers as the leadership corps of the teaching segment 
of the profession. 

Jordan (1969, p. 27) argues that the conversion to differentiated teaching roles 
will produce great gains for continuing professional development. Continuing 
education for all personnel will become a part of the school's regular operation, 
probably in collaboration with institutions of higher learning. 

These treads have implications for the development of a nationwide plan and 
would seem to hold potential for consideration. Consideration in the design of 
the national plan should be given to: 

1. The differentiated professional role concept, which has implications 
for libraries of all types, not just school media centers, (as evidenced 
by Booz, Allen, and Hamilton (1972) study of the organization and 
staffing of the libraries of Columbia University), and has implications 
for the type of preservice as well as continuing education programs 

2« The increased emphasis on competencies, which calls for a re-examlna- 
tlon of the type of continuing education programming offered through- 
out the profession 

3. The question of whether dues of professional associations should be 
used to support professional development activities, or whether 
association funds should be used by staff members of associations 
to play a consultative role In helping other responsible groups 
(such as a nationwide system) plan for continuing education 
programs and resources 
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4. The "teacher renewal center" concept, serving all levels of library 
and information service personnel 

5. Promoting the concept that the costs of continuing education 
should be borne by the employing organization, uol as a fringe bene- 
fit, but rather as a condition of employment 

6. Having librarians become skiUed in ways and means of showing 
accountability for the stewardship of resources assigned to them 

These examples, and they are only examples, are taken from the literature and 
interviews with those in other professions and disciplines, and illustrate the 
wide range of experimentation and the global interest in continuing education 
today. From a study of the structure, programming, evaluation, and delivery 
systems of other plans, many elements can be found that may be applicable to 
a nationwide plan for continuing library and Information science education. 



NOTABLE BIBLIOGRAPHIC SOURCES 

From many bibliographic sources, four deserve special mention. First Is the 
Institute for Local Self<-Government's design for action for education and training 
for the public service, entitled Continuing Continuing Education for the Public 
Service (Institute for Local Self-Government, 1971), Its 100 carefully selected 
annotated references and fuU appendices are crammed full uf examples of inno- 
vative modes and methods of continuing education that have proved effective in 
the United States and abroad. Three other Items containing elements of models 
which are sources for components to consldflr in designing a nationwide system of 
continuing library and information science education are Gould's Diversity by 
Design (1973);' and two publications by Houle. . The External Degree ( 1973) and 
The Design of Education (1972) whioh contains an extended bibliographic essay un 
adult and continuing education. 

Before closing this section on a search for prototypes, it should be noted fliat 
there Is a growing body of literature related to problems of knowledge utilization. 
A comprehensive knowledge base is betog formed from applied research in such 
areas as anthropology, rural sociology, education, medlchie, psychology, mar- 
keting. Industrial research, military research, and space research. The work 
of liiree men Is particularly relevant In this area: Ronald G. Havelock's 
Planning for Innovation Through Dissemination and Utilization of Knowledge (1969), 
which contains a comprehensive literature review of 3,391 multldlsclpllnary 
references; Everett M. Rogers* Communication of Innovations, A Cross-Cultural 
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Approach (1971) » with 1,500 references chiefly on knowledge diffusion research? 
and Donald G. Marquis' Successful Industrial Innovations; A Study of the Factors 
Underlying Innovation in Selected Firms (1969). Just published tjy the National 
Institute of Education is Building Capacity for Renewal and Reform; An Initial 
Rpport on Knowledge Production and Utilization in Education (1973). Of particular 
value to those designing a national sjrstem is the chapter entitled "Building the 
Linkage and Support System*^ It proposes a rathei* comprehensive and 
interactive system which links together the producers and consumers of 
education knowledge and products, and also provides professional support to 
the operating system. Ihe National Institute of Education proposes three initial 
program strategies designed to understand, improve, and strengthen such a system: 
an information dissemination strategy, a consumer information strategr, and a 
product delivery strategy. 
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POSSIBLE RESPONSIBILITIES FOR THE MEMBERS OF A NATIONWIDE 
PARTNERSHIP FOR CONTINUING LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE 
EDUCATION AS IDENTIFIED BY PARTICIPANTS IN THE STUDY 

Judgf ng from the discussions and literature of the past few 3'^ears, a consesnsus 
has emerged that there should be a distribution of responsibilities in continuing 
education. This is true in all professions and disciplines. Generally, the 
continuing education literature assumes that tlie individual carries the basic 
responsibility for his or her own Ufe-long learning and continuing education. 
The employer has the responsibility of both providing opportunities for continuing 
education in the work environment and for ensuring a job structure that encourages 
employees to keep up to date. Professional societies and universities are expected 
to help individuals by providing educational opportunities and subject matter 
choices from which they can best select those things that best meet their 
needs. Employers and professional societies, as well as universities, have 
taken some share in the responsibility for making practitioners aware of their 
needs and helping them to plan to meet them. Ideally, responsibility for assessing 
quality service should be a community responsibility with abundant Interface 
between the employer, the university, professional association, and other 
concerned groups. 

In library science literature there are many examples (Stone, E., 1970; ALA, 
1971, AALS, 1972; Martin, 1973; Warncke, 1973; Stone, E. 1974) which give 
recognition tn a similar division of roles. Eiqiression of such opinions in the 
literature is one way in which a consensus on Issues like this is decided. It 
needs to b« stressed , however, that expressing ideas in an abstract fashion does 
not necessarily reflect what is actually being done, nor does it always indicate 
important interfaces between component groups and how these Interfaces affect 
the individual. 

an effort to get a reading on the current and potential responsibilities of the 
various groups concerned with continuing library and information science educa- 
tion, interviewees were asked: 

What do you feel should be the articulation between th© relevant 
groups %vho are now playing a role in continuing education: the 
library schools, the employing libraries, the library associations, 
the state agencies, the individual librarians — and any other groups 
that you feel should be concerned and Involved ? 

Also, the last Item in the questionnaire gave an oK»ortunity for respondents to 
react to a simUar question. The remaining part of this section attempts to sum- 
marize the responses received. 
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Groups rightfully oeed to self-select the responsibilities they wish to shoulder. 
Before presenting the list it should be pointed out that each of these groups has 
its own special relationship to the individuals seeking to learn; its own style 
of leadership; its own specialized capabilities; its own motivations in continuing 
education; and its own points of view concerning the manner in which it should 
support continuing education. The suggestions of the respondents serve to 
demonstrate the diverse ways in which a group might choose to facilitate the 
individual seeking to continuing his life-long laa ruing. Perhaps even more 
importantly, these suggestions help build an initial foundation from which to 
proceed, remembering always that groups need to assume and negotiate 
their areas of responsibility. 



THE INDIVIDUAL LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE EMPLOYEES 

Possible responsibilities for individual library and information science 
employees include: 

1. Accepting basic responsibility for self-dcvelopment 

2. Recognizing their own needs for learning and Identifying competencies 
needed to enable them to respond to technological and societal change 

3. Determining their own goals, obtainable through continuing 
education 

4. Evaluating continuing education programs 

5. Assisting, encouraging, and advancing continuing education for those 
supervised 

6* Supplying the Internal energy and drive necessary to motivate learning 

7, Committing personal time and money to continuing education; planning 
to share some costs with employers 

8, Committing time and energy to serve on continuing education committees 
and task force groups 

9, Becoming Involved In Inter-professlonal continuing education planning 
in coxnmunitles 

10, Accepting a new image of education ~ life-long education in which 
the learning process is continuous and unbroken 
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THE EMPLOYING LIBRARY 

Possible respojisibUltes for the employing Ubrary Include: 

1, Considering continuing education as an Integral and vital 

function of the organization with an active relationship to the goals, 
planning, and management of the library. This might, for example 
Include the establishment of staff development committees to initiate, 
review, recommend action, create, and sustain enthusiasm for such 
actions as: 

a* suggesting priorities based on continuous assessment of needs 

b, encouraging supervisors to develop innovative and supportive 
approaches regarding continuing education opportunities 

c. demonstrating commitment through Institutional recognition 
or reward systems 

d* coordinating continuing education goals with the goals of the 
library 

2* Providing for employee-participation In decision-making 

3, Evaluating and providing feedback of existing continuing education 
efforts to the sponsoring groups 

4, Participating In Informal cooperative programs sharing expenses 
with other libraries and co-sponsoring activities with other groups 

5, Instituting an accurate record keeping system for continuing education 
activities 



THE STATE LIBRARY AGENCY 

Possible responsibilities for the state library agency Include: 

1, Coordinating continuing education programs on a state-wide basis 
Involving practicing library and Information science personnel, 
employing libraries, library associations, and library educators 
(involved with graduate, undergraduate, and community coUege 
technician programs) 

2, Providing a link between Individual libraries and nationwide and 
regional plans 



3, Identifying priority continuing education needs of the state 

4» Justifying continuing education for librarians to the state funding bodly 
so that adequate support for such activities can be secured 

5. Providing role models by instituting sound internal training and 
staff development programs 

6. Planning, implementing, and evaluating state-wide continuing education 
programs based on the identification of needs: 

a. Providing basic training in technical services 

b. Providing consultant services 

c. Promoting and publicizing regional and in-state opportunities 

d. Conducting institutes and seminars 

e. Experimenting with new training techniques, such as simulation 

f . Intensifying existing continuing education programs 

7. Appointing at least one employee to be in charge of the coordination 
and promotion of continuing education and to serve as a Linking Agent 

THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS ~ STATE, REGIONAL, AND NATIONAL 
Possible responsibilities for the library association includej 

1, Determining major continuing education needs within the profession 

a. Reviewing current status of continuing education programs, 
sponsored by the association 

b. Projecting future needs of the profession 

2, Organizing and implementing continuing education programs to produce 
new skills and to disseminate new information 

3, Encouraging members to participate In continuing education by 
disseminating information about continuing education to members 

4, Identifying continuing education ej^rts among the membership and 
and encouraging their use 

5, Committing conference time and resources to continuing education 



a. Establishing a continuing education committee witliin the association 
structure and awJOinting Linking-Agents and if finances permit, 
assigning at least one full-time staff person to be in charge of 
continuing education 

7. Developing a closer relationship with employing libraries with 
regard to continuing education efforts 

8. Considering ways of increasing the distribution of pre-prints and 
reprints of articles and papers published in the association journals 
and increasing the quality of association journals 

9. Assisting in setting standards and guidelines for continuing 
education programs 

UBRARY SCHOOLS (graduate and undergraduate programs) 
Possible responsibilities for library schools Include: 

1. Specializing in an area of continuing education 

a. creating and funding faculty positions specializing In continuing 
education 

b. conducting a survey of the local needs of library personnel 

c. encouraging faculty to serve as resource persous, leaders, 
and consultants in their areas of specialization 

2. publicizing contlnul»g education programs and products 

3. Encouraging faculty participation in continuing education efforts 

a* conducting research in areas related to continuing education, 
such as: 

1) standards that should be applied to continuing 
education programs, especially non-credit programs 

2) relative efficiency of different modes of continuing 
education, especially non-credit programs 

3) effectiveness of new Instructional methods as they can 
be applied to continuing education, especially television, 
cable technology , programmed Instruction 
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4) facto I's Involved in motivating librarians and information 

scientists to participate in continuing education 
allocating faculty time for local, regional, state, and national 
continuing education efforts 

encouragixvg faculty to set evompies as continuing learners 

4. Appointing a faculty member or administrator to be in charge of 
coordination continuing library and information science education 
programming with college- or unlverslty-wlde continuing education 
efforts 

5. Giving direct instruction in the values and techniques of continuing 
education to help the prospective professional learn what sources 
to consult and how to evaluate these sources 

a, encouraging interdisciplinary planning and Implementing of 
continuing education programs 

b. keeping faculty Informed about continuing education projects 
in other disciplines 

6. Offering courses on timely continuing education topics, such as 
supervision and management In the mode of seminars, mini-courses, 
summer workshops, and tutorials either on campus or 

through extension courses 

7. Offering competency-based continuing education programs 

8. Altering students to their need for life-long education and their 
responsibilities for continuing their education 

9» Encouraging Interface among the library school, employing libraries, 
and library associations 

10. Helping In the training of continuing education specialists 
THE LIBRARY USER 

Possible responslbiUtles for the library user are: 



b. 
c. 
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X. providing evidence of the benefits of continuing education for library 
and information science personnel 

2. Supporting the concept of continuing educaUon for Ubrary and information 
science personnel 



CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, it should be strongly reemphasized that individuals and groups need 
to assume and negotiate their own areas of responsibility. 

Although the question was asked about the articulation between groups concerned 
with Ubrary and Information science continuing education, examination of the 
suggestions offered shows that the majority of responses deal with activities 
within each group. These activities are Important, but there Is need to experiment 
MSlnd to know much more about processes by which employing Ubraries, 
universities, associations, state agencies, and the public (including other 
professional groups concerned with developing continuing education opportunities), 
can enter into, and maintain successful collaborative arrangements for continuing 
education. 

Two statements from respondents tiiat seem particularly relevant are quoted in 
the following: 

Continuing education must become an integral part of all library 
activity in aU Ubrarlesj a way of life of all who work In Ubraries, It 
should not be viewed as an added component, apart from normal endeavor, 
an end in itself; something extra Indulged in If there Is time and 
money. 

This will require phli, 9ophlc acceptance, understanding and com- 
mitment to action on tiie part of Individuals work In libraries, 
of administration and governance of Ubraries. of toose who 
educate Ubrarlans, and of their professional organizations. 

Hie next statement, from a Ubrary trustee, em0iasizes tiie importance of 
interface wlUi those outside tiie Ubrary and information science -fleld. 

Continuing education must add to Uie state of the profession as weU 
as flie status of tiie practitioner. It must mi gaps tJiat exist, then 
go on to anticipate possible gaps so they do not occur. 
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*Cfertainly everyone listed in Ihe questionnaire should be involved. 
Add to Hiat, however, experts and/or schools of disciplines touching 
the library in any way«-finances, government, community action, 
business administration, etc. 

From the entire non-iibrary world, if we listen, will come ideas, 
techniques, even new dreams. We listen, or, better yet, we even go 
so far as to argue with the proponent in order to pin him down to his 
idea of specifics. • , Then we evaluate, take what seems to be 
germane at that time, but we do not discard as useless what we do 
not choose to take; we storo it for future possible use. 

Out of a procedure such as this can come much to be incorporated into 
continuing education and out of the process of continuing education itself 
will come certain refinements* 

I guess you would diagram it as a "Q**. Continuing education can't be 
just a circle, or an "O" within the profession. There must be an 
entrance fiom the outside, and the end result, of course, is to improve 
our rapport In every sense with the outside. The tail of the "Q" is our life 
line—ideas in, visibility out, as well as a better understanding of the 
entire disciplhie of llbrarianship« 

Many of &e suggestions made for component groups are behig carried out 
effectively now, but isolated successful programs lack coordination and 
continuity and are often unrelated to established goals in individual libraries 
and in various states. This problem is nationwide, hence can benefit from a 
nationwide plan wMdi articulates or reinforces existing personal, community, 
state, regional, and national resources. 
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SUMMA.RY OP.THE VIgW FROM THE FIgLD 

This Chapter, in making a review of the literature and of the survey data col- 
lected in this study, has surveyed some issues that the Project team believes are 
important to take into account in the design and implementation of a nationwide 
system for library and information science continuing education. 

The concept that emerges from the views expressed by the respondents in the 
study is that continuing education should be given a higher priority than it now has 
in the area of library and information science. 

Based on responses to the questionnaire used In the study, a definition of continuing 
education was established which Includes the following concepts: a notion of 
lifelong learning which prevents obsolescence and assumes that an individual 
carries the basic responsibility for his or her own development; updating; 
diversification to a new area within a field; involvement in activities beyond 
those considered necessary for entrance into the field; the 'refresher* objective 
(reviewing once familiar material); and the concept that continuing education 
should be provided to all levels of personnel — professional and supportive. 

Although the respondents thought continuing education should be available to 
all personnel, they Indicated that a national network with limited financial 
and human resources should give priority attention to the needs of librarians 
with an MLS degree; second, to operating librarians without an MLS degree 
who were carrying professional responslblUtes; and, third, to paraprofessionals. 
In long-range planning, the larger directive of providing these opportunities to 
aU levels of personnel — the Ubrarlan with an MLS degree, operating librarians 
without an MIB degree, technical information specialists, paraprofessionals, 
library technicians, clerks, and trustees ~ must be Implemented. 

Major issues Identified that need to be taken into consideration in the design 
of a nationwide plan for continuing education are: awareness of the forces for 
and against a national plan; use of a systems approach; basic assumptions about 
the adult learner, the learning program, and a continuing education system; 
the importance of using interdisciplinary approaches; motivational factors which 
encourage participation In continuing education activities, especially the 
personalized criteria that must be met for a national program to be accepted, 
such as means of providing recognition for continuing education activities. 

The research accomplished noted that the outstanding characteristic of the current 
needs is their similarity among the several groups that make up library and 
information staffs. Including the MLS librarians, the operating librarians, and 
the paraprofessionals. These needs ranked in order of prlorlly are: (1) updating 
of professional knowledge; (Z) management; (3) human relations; (4) technology; 
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and (5) non-print media. While the rank order of these needs shifts somewhat 
among the different categories of staff and the differe.it types of libraries, they 
appear in all groups* assessments of needs. The chief variation from this pattern 
is for trustees, whose primary needs relate to understanding library goals, 
library functions, and library legislation. 

The data also ir.dlcates that in addition to the priority needs, there exists a wide 
variety of content needs that can probably be met only by designing self-learning 
courses for individual study. 

Questionnaire data also yielded information on different forms and techniques for 
the provision of continuing education. On the basis of the survey results and stu4y 
team investigation, the most effective current modes are workshops, institutes, 
and participation in professional meetings. The least effective, as perceived by 
the respondents, are provision of materials for home study and correspondence 
courses. It was also noted that l^ere is general widespread dissatisfaction with 
the methodologies that now characterize continuing education. 

The findings of this investigation suggest that a number of design improvements be 
made in the area of modes and methods of continuing education. One example is 
the use of flexible modules developed by innovative leaders and teachers who are 
themselves continuing as learners and who serve as role models for the profession. 
They must be knowledgeable in learning theory and career counseling, and have 
both a respect for people and the ability to serve as leaders or members of a team. 

In preparation for the design of a nationwide plan for continuing education, a search 
was made for continuing education prototypes in other professions and disciplines* 
While d^erent professions have different patterns of work and what Is most 
effective for one may not be effective for another, it is valuable to examine how 
other professions approach continuing education. The Project team examined 
a number of pxx7tot3a>es including: a lifetime learning plan for pbyslolans; the 
National Center on Educational Media and Materials for the Handioappedj the 
Education Commission of the States^ the National Legislative^ Network for 
Libraries of the American Library Association; and the Technology Information 
Exchange, a part of Public Technology, Inc. 

In addition to these speolllo prototypes,the professions of engineering, architecture, 
banking, and education were among those examined to idei^ify trends and concepts 
that have the most potential for application in the information field. These 
included: (1) the differentiated professional role concept; (2) the increased emphasis 
on speciaUzed competencies; (3) the use of dues of professional associations for 
professional development activities or the use of association funds by staff members 
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of associations to play a consultative role in helping other responsible groups 
(such as a nationwide system)' 5>lan for continuing education program resources; 
(4) the "teacher renewal center" concept; (5) promoting the concept that the costs 
of continuing education should be borne by the employing organization as 
a condition of employment; and (6) having librarians become skilled in ways 
and means of showing accountability for the stewardship of resources assigned 
to them. 

From the interview data and the open-ended concluding question on the questionnaire 
survey, possible responsibilities for the members of a nationwide partnership 
for continuing library and information science education were identified by 
participants In the study. It Is necessary to emphasize,however, that this list 
as presented reflects only what some individuals think. Groups rightfully need 
to self-select the responsibilities they wish to shoulder. The suggestions of the 
respondents do serve, however, to demonstrate some of the diverse ways in 
which a group might choose to facilitate the individual seeking to continue his 
life-long learning and Indicate ways in which groups might participate In a part- 
nership relationship in a nationwide plan for continuing library and information 
science education. 

As background preparation for constituting a nationwide plan it Is helpful to know 
what conditions are important If effort expended on continuing education activities 
is to be deemed successful by the profession at large. From his observations and 
ejcperlence, Shera (1972, p. 24) identifies 10 conditions under which conUnuing 
library and Information science education has flourished and which. In many 
respects, parallel the points made in this Chapter. These conditions are; 

1. in periods of crisis, change, and professional stress; 

2. in formats which emphasize interdisciplinary ^preaches by 
those outside of llbrarlanshlp ~ "tiie degree of 'outside* 
partlclpatl<»i offered"; 

3. in patterns which are cumulative, "each building upon and being 
more advanced than that which precedes it"; 

4 . In programming that demands more than passive listening — 
"ideally exercises, reports, even tests or examinations, should be 
requited to give the participants a goal toward which to work and a 
sense of accomplishment when the program is ended"; 

5. in allocation of time for participants to talk informally with staff 
and other program participants; 
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6, In cooperative planning and implementation involving the libraries, 
the library schools, the state library and the state library associa- 
tions C'with the state library in the strongest position to assume 
leadership"); 

7, in application of the system concept; 

S. in demanding sacrifices on the part of all involved — participants 

and the employing library; 
9. in providing adequate financing; and 

10. finally in recognizing that continuing education is an integrated 

whole, not a cluster of sporadic and isolated instances — *the state 
library, the state library association, and the libraries of the 
state must stop playing around the edges of the problem. 

Throughout professional continuing education literature, and reinforced by data 
collected in this survey , the assumption is made that f^ie gap between knowledge 
and application grows wider each year. Several factors contribute to this gap: 
the maldistribution of opportunities — in quality and quantity—for sequential , 
participative continuing education by all levels of personnel; rapid advances in 
research; educational inadequacies even in those places where activities are 
taking place; patterns of organization and dissemination of knowledge which 
are not efficient in terms of individual needs. 

In addition, the barrier of space, linked with variable local levels of quantily and 
quality, perpetuates the present maldistribution of opportunity for continuing 
library and information science education. The space barrier must be overcome, 
^nd it can be, for practical methods exist to meet individual requirements of 
library personnel to continue their education throughout their careers. Know- 
ledge and tools from the combined fields of communication technology, 
instructional technology, the behavioral sciences , and library and information 
science are available^ waiting to be used creatively. 

A new balance needs to be designed among four articulated geograpliic levels — 
national, regional, state, and local— each of the fourfooising its abilities, 
motivations and resources upon those tasks which it can best perform, bat 
always seeking opportunities to interface with each otibier. A search of the 
literature was made looking for models demonstrating how such a balance 
mig^t be achieved. No exact parallel could be found. Adapting components 
applicable to the situation in library and informatton scicmce, and building on 
the data collected in the present study, a nationwide coordinating structure 
was designed. It is presented in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE CONTINUING LIBRARY EDUCATION NETWORK AND EXCHANGE (CLENE)- 

A SERVICE AND RESOURCE FACILrTY 



This Chapter presents the model proposed in answer to the request of the 
National Commission on Libraries and Information Science for "recommendations 
for a nationwide program of continuing education for personnel in the library 
and information science fields. " 



UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 

This plan proposes a service-oriented model for making equal access to 
continuing education opporltmities avaUable in sufficient quantity and quality 
over a sustained period of time in order to assure personnel and organizations 
the competency to deliver quality service and information. 

Underlying the proposed model is a philosophy that library personnel should 
have equal access to opportunities for continuing education; that they do have 
personal and Individual needs which can hopefully be extended through a nation- 
wide networlc of continuing education programs; and that people — not mono- 
lithic structures — can best meet the needs of other people. 

In order to sustain a truly service-oriented perspective, CLENE must focus 
on primary goals. First, It must concern Itself with the development of processes 
that wiU encourage continuing education to become a priority concern and value 
throughout the library and information science field. Secondly, CLENE must 
encourage a broad multi-person involvement in every aspect of its existence. 

As the proposed model was being developed, many precepts of the structure 

began to emerge. It seems ^proprlate to describe those boundaries of responslbUlf". 

CLENE should; CLENE should NOT; 

1. Actively encourage widest participation Be monolithic bi its control 

possible of groups and all levels of 
library personnel in every aspect of 
CLENE. Participation at ^he grass- 
roots Is vital 
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CLENE should: 



CLENE should NOT 



2. Involve people being served as well as 
those serving in decision-making 

3. Establish flexible working relationship 
among participating bodies — national, 
state, local, regional, individual 

4. Provide for the continuing process of 
need assessment at grassroots level 



5, Acquire, process, store, retrieve, and 
disseminate Information about existing 
programs, resources, and services 

6. Produce and disseminate material, 
resources, and programs to meet specific 
needs of individuals and groups appli- 
cable to identified high priority needs 

7. Concern itself, through activities and 
policy statements, with the current 
issues impinging upon libraries 
and/or continuing education 

8. Establish liaison with other profes- 
sions for the purpose of promoting 
and exchanging continuing education 
ideas 



Look just to "leaders" or 
institutions of higher learning 

Build structures that are 
unable to adapt to changing 
conditions 

Build programs on sporadic 
assessment of needs at 
national level 

Duplicate existing services 



Produce or mandate the use of 
material not directly related to 
need or demand 



Ignore current issues and 
problems 



Operate in isolatlcm of 
conthiuing education 
advances In other fields 



MISSIONS AND GOALS OF CLENE 



MISSIONS 

1, To provide equal access to continuing education opportunities available 
in sufficient quantlly and quality over a substantial period of time to 
insure library and information science personnel and organizations 
the competency to deliver quality library and information service 

o to all 
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2, To create aa awareness and a sense of need for continuing education 

of library and information science personnel on,the part of employers and 
Individuals as a means of responding to societal and technological change 



GOALS 

1, To develop a process for continually assessing the continuing education 
needs of library and information science personnel at all levels and in 
all locales 

2« To develop methods for responding to the continuing education needs of 
individuals and groups 

3, To develop a coordinative mechanism for suppliers of continuing library 
and information science education at local, state, regional, and national 
levels, as a means of: 

a. insuring maximum use of existing resources 

b. eliminating unnecessary duplication of effort 

4, To develop a delivery system for responding to the continuing education 
needs of individuals and groups 

5. To collect and disseminate inter-disciplinary information relating to 
continuing education of working adults 

6. To encourage broad Involvement In planning, building, and modifying 

the processes of the Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange. 



THE PICTURE 

The organizational components of CLENE sre an Assembly, a Steering Committee, 
an Administrative Board, a Panel of Heview and Evaluation, a CLENE Executive 
Director, and a small central staff which carries out the main processes of 
CLENE and continuously serves as an exchange and resource facility for 
individual library personnel and for component groups who are members* 
The "picture" of the CLENE model is presented in Figure 3.1. 
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The acronsrm, CLENE (The Continuing Library Education Network and ■* 
Exchange)* implies both the people and the processes needed to accomplish 
the goals set forth. The NETWORK aspect of CLENE refers to those 
pec^le — Assembly, Steering Committee » Administrative Board — 
who serve as representatives of the library community at large, Hie 
EXCHANGE aspects of CLENE are the processes needed to carry out the 
established goals. The NETWORK is made up of the people who do the 
serving as well as those who receive the service. The EXCHANGE aspects 
of CLENE are the process required for those services to occur. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE OF. CT.ENE . 

The Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange (CLENE) is a partner- 
ship involving all levels of institutional support: state agencies; state* regional* 
and national associations; national libraries; and schools of library and infor- 
mation science. It is built on the already existing Continuing Library Education 
Network which now includes representatives from accredited and unaccredited 
library schools; state* regional, and national library associations; state agencies* 
and individuals representing the national libraries; individual representatives of 
agencies of the Federal government concerned with development in the library and 
information science area; and individual library and information science personnel 
who have expressed an interest in joining the network. CLENE is built out of 
the necessity for common sharing of continuing education problems and plans for 
their solution. It is built on the premise that some degree of order and coordination 
needs to be built out of the jumble of the myriad of uncoordinated activities that 
now exist in order to achieve better library and information service and to achieve 
a more effective use of the public and private money dedicated to continuing 
library and information science education and the mutual need that each of these 
groups has in reaohir^ the stated mission. 

CliENE will build from and retain a broad base of shared responsibility for 
direction and decl')l(»i>making for both policy and action. It will provide for the 
reality of local and state diversity and will assure the rl^t of autonomous 
activity. It will offer opportunities for maximum involvement of all relevant 
and interested groups. 

CLENK wm give direction and leadership for evolving broad continuing education 
goals, and for dealing with Issues of national importance (e.g. , such as program 
evaluation, recognition systems, etc.). 

State and local continuing education Initiatives are encouraged by legitimatizing 
their caus^', by assuring recognition of dielr statements of need, and by 
identifying resources to be tapped. Program designs, materials, and evaluative 
data go to CLENE to assure that other areas with similar needs can have access 
to that material. 
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CLEKE COMPCTNEN'fS * * * ' 

The Assembly 
Composition 

It Is suggested that the CLENE Assembly build upon the already existing 
Continuing Library Education Network (CLEN). Membership In the 
Assembly, In addition to the present CLEN members»mlght Include 
the presidents, or heads (or designates); or persons Indicated for each 
of the following 12 groups; 

1. Library schools accredited by the American Library Association 

2. Departments and schools of library science that are not members 
of the Association of American Library schools 

3. Individuals concerned with continuing library and Information 
science education (Including persons knowledgeable in the 
related fields of educational technology; adult, continuing, 
and professional education; public administration) 

4. National libraries 

5. National library associations and members of leading national 
educational and related organizations such as the National 
Education Association and Association for Educational Communi- 
cation and Technology) 

6. Regional library associations 

7. State library agencies 

8. State library associations 

9. Subscribing member libraries of CLENE 

10. State planning committee (the persons In each state responsible for 
the statewide plan for continuing library and information science 
education) 
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11. Local'committees for continuing -lib raiy and Information sclenco 
education — three perscsns In each state active in local committees 
for continuing education are selected by the State Planning 
Council. In selecting these persons consideration is given to all 
levels of library personnel — librarians, operating librarians, 
technical information specialists, paraprofessionals, library techni- 
cians, and trustees — as well as library users 

12. Individuals (one person from each state) active In statewide planning 
for higher education as a whole, aMwinted by the governor 

(this member Is chosen from the Education Commission of the 
States, if the state is one of the 44 members of the Commissicm) 

Persons from branches of the Federal government such as the Library 
Services program officers of the Department of Health?*iiducation and 
Welfare, and the Division of Libraries and Learning Resources of the 
U.S. Office cf Education are invited as observers. A dlstbictlon is made 
between a member and a subscribing member. Both participate In Assembly 
meetings, workshops, etc., but only subscribing members vote and hold office. 

Functions 

The Assembly serves as a forum to identify current problems and Issues 
of concern in continuing education. Papers presented at a meet'iig held 
annually or every other year are published and widely distributed to give visibility 
to continuing library and Information science education at the national level. Groups 
represented have a chance to tell each other what tiiey are doing ir oontinuhig library 
and information science education. The Assembly serves as a tox-m of encourage-^ 
ment for those groups which are not deeply involved in continuing library and informa- 
tion science education. Also, represented groups outline ways in which CLENE 
can be of assistance to them in their continuing education efforts. 

One means of accomplishing such a forum is to divide the Assembly members 
into worlcshops at the meeting; the subjects would be determined ahead of time by 
a survey of the membership to discover the most urgent topics that should be 
discussed. Examples of the type of subjecte that might be covered in workshop 
sessions are: motivation for continuing education; plannbig continuing education 
activities for paraprofessionals; evaluation of programs and activities; organization 
of methods; financing; the role of the state associatloos in statewide planning for 
continuhig education; the role of trustees in c(mtinuing education; the development 
of a reward system for continuing library and information science educati<m; 
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providing continuing education for different staffing patterns in libraries and 
iTiformation centers; building continuing education courses for an "information 
service team. " 

An eKample of how the Assembly might obtain a representative sounding on critical 
problems and issues follows. Each individual of the Assembly attends two work- 
shops. Reports ~ in the form of suggested recommendations — on what should 
be done In the various categories covered by the workshops at the local, state, 
regional, and national levels, and through CLENE are presented to the Assembly. 
These are either sent directly to CLENE as presented or the Assembly could take 
official acti(Hi on them before forwarding them to CLENE. 

Between meetings the CLENE Assembly acts as a communications network. 
Members receive a newsletter reporting on the activity resources of CLENE. 
In addition to providing a forum for the exchange of ideas in library and 
information science education and providing a means of making recommendations 
at the national level based on wide involvement of all those concerned through- 
out the profession, the Assembly elects a Steering Committee. 

The Steering Committee 
ConQxysition 

The operating body of CLENE is the Steering Committee. Members of the Steering 
Committee are elected by Jhe voting members of the Assembly. Representation 
might be something like the following: one Assemblyperson (affiliated with a 
subscribing member) from each of the twelve component groups of the CLENE 
Assembly Is selected for membership on the Steering Committee. In addition, each 
state and the District of Columbia elect an Assemblyperson to represent them 
on the Steering Committee. AH members of the Steering Committee serve staggered 
terms to assure continuity. 

Functions 

Each member has liaison responsibillly with the group represented but speaks 
from a personal perspective in Committee actions* 

'Xhe Steering Committee has responsibility for: 
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1. Identifying problem areas (based on grassroots input) for the 
attention of the Assembly 

2. Identifying priorities for CLENE 

3. Suggesting policy alternatives 

4. Beviewing and promoting the coordination of the various continuing 
education efforts in the library and information science field 

5. Providing communication among the states on continuing education 
matters 

6. Consulting with ol^r agencies and organizations mterested or 
active in the field of continuing education for the purpose of identifying 
and, when possible, coordinating with the total effort of continuing 
education in the United States 

7. Develophig ways and means for increasing the motivation of library 
persismel at all levels to continue their education 

8. Giving visibility at the national level to the Importance of continuing 
education for the library and information science community through 
publications and other appropriate means 

9. Seek' 4 ways of discussing current issues with public officials at 
various levels of government and with leaders in other professions 

10. Electing an Administrative Board 

The Steering Committee meets once a year, and its meetings are open to all 
Assemblypersons as well as observers. Members of the Steering Committee 
serve as requested on advisory committees and task forces formed to carry 
out special investlgaticms and projects as decided upon by the Administrative 
Board. 

The Administrative Board 
Composition 

The Administrative Board might consist of officers such as ^ following: 
chairperson, vine chairperson, chairperson-elect, treasurer, secretary, and four 
Board members-at-laige. The members serve staggered terms to assure oontlnully. 
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Functions 

The Administrative Board has responsibility for: 

1. Formulating policy 

2. Determining the major processes or activities in which the CLENE 
sta£f channels its efforts 

3. Establishing policy guidelines fcr staff -admhilstered programs 

4. Authorizing studies and research 

5. Identifying problem areas for attention of the CLENE s^aff 

6. Encouraging research in continuhig education needs » methods, and 
techniques 

7. Making recommendations and plans for the improvement of continuing 
education. 

The executive director of CLENE reports to the Boaro. The Board ^points 
the Panel for Review and Evaluation, and authorizes the formation of other 
advisory or technical committees or task force groups that It may deem necessary. 
The Board meets regularly two times a year and as many other times as It may 
decide are necessary to carry out its responsibilities. 

CLENE Staff 

The CLENE staff carries out die activities on a day-to-day basis in keeping with 
the policies set forth by the Steering Committee and the Administrative Board. 
The executive director of the CLENE staff employs the necessary staff members 
to carry out the clusters of activities, or processes, of CLENE (these are described 
in die next section) and administers aU the activities of the staff, m consultation 
with the Administrative Board, die executive director appohits special task forces 
or advisory committees as directed by the Board. For example, the Administrative 
Board might decide via ad hoc task force groui®, or research projects, to seek 
in-depth solutl(»is to problems in such areas as: greater technology competency 
development; the development of a recognition and reward system for those engaging 
in continuing eduoatl<Hi via the Continuing Education Unit (CEU); the development 
of self -assessment resources for library and Information science personnel; 
or standard conditions of library and informatl<m center employment relative to 
continuing education. In the fourth area mentioned above — the development of 
self-assessment resources — the Board might decide to seek and obtain a 
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research grant, in which case the work would be carried out by a project director. 
In addition, the project would have an advisory committee, made up of members 
from the Steering Committee. 

The executive director Is authorized to employ, subject to the approval of the 
Administrative Board, ad hoc groups of experts to organize, facilitate, and 
Innovate programs to meet priority needs a&> they are Identified that are not 
already met by existing programs. The executive director is authorized to solicit 
funds for research necessary to carry out projects, as Identified by the Administra- 
tive Board, which are not within the regular staff capability of CLENE, 

The executive director Is responsible for designing a flexible participative manage- 
ment system that enables the talent assembled within the CLENE staff to apply 
their energies to the design and development of systems that would solve 
some of the high-prlorlty problems identified in this report and by the 
Assembly. 

Duri . opening months of CLENE, the staff will be engaged In lAannlng on 
thr c ^ols. The first level Is to develop a precise description of those services, 
p: ams, and resources ~ human and material — that are already available 
ana functional and enable of delivery to individuals and groups requesting help 
from CLENE, The second level involves working with state and regional members 
to work out and provide the details of a continuous needs assessment process which 
would make full prevision for obtaining hiput at the grassroots level. The third 
level involves workbg with consultative design help to develop program and xesource 
criteria and specifications for those services, prc^rams, and resources \^ioh should 
be provided. Then efforts will be made to delineate alternative ways of moving 
from 'Nvhat Is" to that which "should be. " 

The Panel of Review and Evaluation 

Monitoring the original planning and development effort and the services as they 
are provided by CLENE is an evaluation system developed along the general ideas 
of Stufflefoeam (1972, a and b). There will be an evaluation team Internal to 
CLENE operating In the environment where the data actually exist. The Informa- 
tion collected will be provided hi four dimensions according to the CIPP model. 
CIPP is an acronym; it stands for four essential kinds of evaluation: 
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1. C stands for Context , the Context In which the decision Is set 

2, I for Input , the^put to the function that will be affected by the 
decision 

3. The first Pfor Process , the <malysls of Processes that are or 
that have been engaged In 

4, T! second P for Product, the analysis of any Product effects 

In order to ensure the otfjectlvlty of this Internal evaluation system, an external 
assessment system is provided by the Panel of Review and Evaluatltm appointed 
by the Administrative Board and reporting to it, and made up of individuals 
of recognized expertise In library and information science and other areas 
closely related to CLENE objectives, such as those with special knowledge 
in educational technology, adult and c(»itinuing education in other professi(»is, 
and public administration. The Panel would critique the internal system, gather 
data which would validate the internally gathered data, and make judgments about 
the overall effectiveness of CLENE, which would be reported to the Administrative 
Board. 

RATIONALE FOR PROPOSED ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 

The organizational model suggested here has been integrated with the Project survey 
data components from Qiree models that are operating successfully in other 
disciplines. These are (1) the national structure of the Education Commission 
of the States (Education Commission, 1973)j (2) the regularly scheduled assemblies 
of the Medical Representatives on Continuing Medical Education (Amerlcnn Medical 
Association; 1968); and (3) the structure of a statewide system of continuing educa- 
tion in nursing for the State of Indiana which provides for grassroots participation 
through the formation of local committees of continuing education throughout the 
the state (CarUey, 1974). 

Although this model builds ui^ a partne pship of existing groups and makes 
provision for widespread responsibllify for ccmtinuing education at each level, 
including the Individual and the employing library, it does provide for an 
enlarged role on the part of the state library agencies and state library associations. 
This would seem justified and necessary for a number of reasons: 
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The new federalism gives increased Importance to states taking energetic 
action; states can plan together effectively only if they can identify 
and discuss issues together, mutually sharing information. Various 
forces in our society are converging to put renewed emphasis on state 
influence in the development of all educational policies. Both general 
revenue sharing and special education revenue sharing provide the states 
with an opportunity to administer federal funds for themselves. 

State legislation is developing in many areas which is making continuing 
education mandatory for professions; states need an opportunity to 
share experiences on ways such legislation is being implemented 
in all professional groups. 

The people — all U.S. residents — are demanding that more 
effective means of accounting for all eicpenditures for educati(m be 
found. Sharing ways and means of providing such accounting 
through more precise measures of continuing education effective- 
ness would accelerate progress in this area. 

This model builds on the concept that education, at whatever level, 
is constitutionally a state responsibility. It Is the states , through 
their elected officials, that must respond If we are to realize the 
essential dream of American education, that all Individuals regard- 
less of race, mental or physical handicap, or the socioeconomic 
status, have the opportunity to develop the best that is 
In them throughout their lifetime — not only for their own sake but 
for the sake of society as well. 

The state library agencies are the only agencies which have Implied 
responsibility for all personnel in the library and information science 
field and for providing library and Information service for aU U.S. 
residents. Individuals are free to Join or not join library associa- 
tions and, regretfully, many do not. This model is a way to strengthen 
the role of the state library as recommended in the report of the 
President's Advisory Commission on Libraries and Information 
Science (Knight, 1969, pp. 495-504) 

There Is no single model all states should follow — in determining 
resources, in pooling resources with neighboring states, or in 
developing long-range plans with all concerned in a state — that 
would lead to coordinated state programs resulting In programs 
tailored to the concerns of the library personnel of a given state. 
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Each state a^id region has tiie freedom to d6v6l6p the system 
that best meets its particular needs within available resources. 
But by providing an opportunity for states to move forward together. 
In partnership with other component groups concerned with continu- 
ing library and information science education, the model serves 
as both a resource and a catalyst. The model provides accurate 
and timely Information on issues of common concern for all 
concerned with continuing education. It also has the ability to 
provide, on request, detailed alternatives for solving specltic 
problems. By keeping all those concerned in each state informed 
if continuing education in all states, the model serves to stimulate 
continuing education renewal throughout the whole nation. 

7, The model also provides a means of strengthening regional continuing 
education activities. It provides a periodic opportunity for states 
which have not formed regional associations to meet together 

and learn of the activities and progress of more fully developed 
regional groups. It also provides the opportunity for leaders of 
regional groups to meet together and share ideas. 

8. Finally, in the interviews,, the importance of states having a strong 
part to play In caitlnulng library education is shown by the fact 
that 42 percent of the interviewees believed the states should have 
a prime role to play; 28 percent thought the Ubrary schools 

should have a leading role to play; and 15 percent each favored a strong 
role for regional associations and national associations. 

In summary, the organizational structure of CLENE Is built upon the phUosophy that 
all component groups concerned with continuing education can work as a partner- 
ship to vitalize and generally Improve continuing library and information science 
SucatlontoughouIthenatL. Its Assembly »eetlngs. Steering Commmee 
meethigs. Admhilstrative Board, task force , and advisory committee meetings 
provide opportunities for those concerned with conttoulng Ubraiy and Informatton 
science education to share mutual concerns, to discuss and debate common Issues, 
and to recommend action to be carried out at the local, stale, or regional level, or 
by the CLENE staff. CLENE also provides an opportunity for action and for a 
continuing education — professional — client mix. 
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IMPORTANCE OF LOCAL, STATEWIDE, AND REGIONAL PLANNING FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Although not a necessity for CLENE to be operative, CLENE will be much more 
effective If each state develops a coordinated statewide system of continuing 
education in library and informaUon science and if leadership is shown at 
the regional level to pool resources and coordinate the continuing education 
efforts bet\veen several states, as exemplified by the Continuing Education for 
Library Staffs in the Southwest (CELS) of the Soutiiwestem Library Association 
(SWLA> and Southwestern Interstate Cooperative Endeavor (SLICE). 

Each state should be encouraged to work out its own master plan for a state- 
wide system providing a structure for programming that will best meet the 
needs of the resident population of each section of the state. On request, 
CLENE could supply resource material and guidelines about what has been developed 
in other states, such as the New Jersey Council of Library Education or the 
Pennsylvania Library Master Plan, or models from other professions that have 
proved successful in the development of a plan for a statewide system of continuing 
education, such as the Indiana Plan for Statewide System of Continuing Education 
in Nursing (Carlley, 1974, p. 13) recently funded as a pilot project by the 
Kellogg Foundation (Kellogg, 1974, p. 30). 

Successful planning and programming at the state leve^. would seem to indicate 
that at a minimum any statewide plan should Include the following elements; 

1. A plan for an organizational structure for statewide contlnuhig 
education In library and Information science that provides for 
the reality of local diversity and assures the Input of autonomous 
activity 

2. A position statement on continuing education on a statewide basis 

3. An Interpretation of Uie concept of continuing education In library and 
Information science throughout the state 

4. Description and Identification of continuing education needs of library 
and Information science personnel at the local grassroots level 
based on meeting the needs of the resident population 

5. A plan for the implementation and evaluation of statewide programs 
based on continuous needs assessment at grassroots level and based 
on continuous input to the planning process by all levels of 
library and information science personnel 
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6. Tactics for obtaining legislative support for a statewide plan for 
continuing education in the library and information science 

7. Cooperation with the State Legislative Committee of the 

National Legislative Network for Libraries as a means of promoting 
legislation for continuing education 

8. A plan for providing a coordinated schedule of continuing library and 
Information science on a statewide basis 

10. Cooperation with regional and national planning and programming 
in the area of conUnuing education 

Inherent in the success of any specific alms adopted are ways and means whereby 
the statewide planning body provides the coordinated and supportive approach needed 
to assure active Involvement of all levels of library personnel Involved In local 
planning and action committees. The structuring of a statewide system of continuing 
education for library personnel on a bllevel basis (a statewide committee and 
active local committees) provides for statewide coordination, yet allows a local 
structure that can meet the needs of the resident population of each local area. 

The composition of each local committee Includes representatives from a variety 
of settings of those individuals and agencies having a direct relationship or concern 
for continuing library and Information science education. This Includes: a repre- 
sentative of a college or university library and Information science program 
(and In those areas which do not have a llbrairy and biformatlon science program, 
a representative of another related discipline of the local college or unlyerslty); 
all levels of library and infornatlon science personnel from the different types 
of libraries and Information centers; trustees; and representatives of the resident 
population served. Wide representation at this grassroots level Is essential so 
that library and hiformatlon science personnel at all levels can have Input into 
the decisions which are determhied all too frequently by those individuals sitting 
in "Ivory towers. " Each local geographic unit gives input through its chairper- 
sons into the state committee. 

Ultimately, statewide planning should lead to outcomes such as: 

The opportunity for library personnel at all levels In every area 
of a given state to maintain competence, meet changing standards 
of practice developed by the professicm, exercise leadership in 
effecting changes In library and information science delivery 
services, and achieve cai^er satisfaction 
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The establishment of continuing education on an equal plane with 
all other educatlcmal programs in each college and/or university 
which maintains a library and information science program 

The integration of the statewide master plan for continuing 
education into the state master plan for library and information 
science education and the system of higher education of the 
state 

The improvement of library and information service and the provisicm 
of new and emerging types of library services in a variety of settings 
for the resident population of the state 
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THE PROCESSES OF CLENE 



This section develops a basic description of CLENE*s Processes, The model 
suggested builds upon the framework established by the design specifications — 
presented In the discussion of the research methodology — derived from the 
data collected from the three survey Instrumerts used in the study, and from an 
extensive survey of the literature. As a result of searching for models In 
other disciplines and professions with similar nationwide objectives and for those 
models that describe the knowledge utilization process, six sources (in addition 
to those mentioned in the previous section on organizational structure) were 
particularly helpful. These were: 

1, Past and Present of the National Center on Educational Media and 
Materials for the Handicapped (NCEMMH) In which Belland (1973 a) 
describes the model In use by that Center 

2, The Feasibility of a Technology Information Exchange as developed 
by Hoy (1973) to encourage "the exchange of innovative 
technology among city, county and state governments or 
between these governments and private enterprise, 

federal agencies, universities, foundations, and associations" 

3, The description of the National Commission on Continuing Education 
of the American Dental Hygienlsts Association (1973) 

4, A Report from the Joint Study Committee in Continuing Medical 
Education in which Dryer (1962 a) proposes a nationwide "university 
without walls" for ccnxtinuing medical education 

5, The description of the American Institute of Architects* contlnuhag 
education activities as described by Hose (1973) at the conthiuing 
education mini-workshop sponsored by the Association of American 
Library Schools In 1973 

6, The National Legislative Network fo^ Libraries, developed by the 
legislation Committee of the American Library Association (1973) 

7, Studies by Havelook (1969), Rogers (1971), and Meyers (1969) 
presenting key concepts in the area of knowledge utilization 
theory 

The various sources of information utilized by the Project showed four clusters 
of activities^ or processes, to he essential for CL£N£* 
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These funotloiis of CLENE are grouped into four major processes: 

• Process One; Needs Assessment and Problem Definition 

The first major process is aimed at continuous assessment of individual 
and group needs in tiie area of library and information science con- 
tinuing education and Is also aimed at the de^f tion of common prob- 
lems. The approach to the accompli&ihment of this process is 
through the actual participants, at local, state, regional, and 
national lev\ils, deciding what their needs are and how they will 
learn. This process is necessary in order to assure the relevance 
and direction of the other three processes. 

• Process Two; Information A cquisttton and Coordination 

The second major process is the acquisition, coordination, and 
exchange of Information about existing continuing education 
resources in library and information science and other 
professions, that are applicable to conmion needs and problems. 
It processes this information, stores, retrieves, and exchanges 
it in order to provide equal access to it for those persons 
who have need of these data. This group of activities serves as 
a prime source for the Program and Resource Development 
Process. 

• Process Three; Program and Resource Development 

The third basic process responds to the Needs Assessment and Problem 
Definition Process by performing the planning, design, production, 
and evaluation of CLENE services. This major component is necessary 
for providing the programs and resouroes for making continuing 
education opportunities available in sufficient quantify and qualify 
over a sustained period of time in order to assure personnel and 
organizations the competency to deliver quality information service to 
their communities* 

• Process Four; Communications and Delivery 

The fourth basic process creates an awareness and sense of need 
for continuing education of library personnel on the part of employ er» 
and individuals; plans ways and means to deliver the materials to 
the user who needs them; and actively encourages interest, use, and 
evaluation of materials disseminated. 

ERIC 
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These four continuing education exchange processes are highly interrelated. No 
one of them stands alone. It takes all four processes working together and 
Interfacing each other to achieve the estabUshed goals of CLENE. These fotu: 
basic processes and their relationship to the organlzaUonal structure of CLENE 
are illustrated in Figures 3,1 and 3.2 and are described in the narrative discussion 
that follows. It is important to emphasize, however, that the specifics of 
the best way to carry out these processes are devebpmental and dependent 
on many factors: how the various bodies Interact (e.g. states, associations, 
library schools, etc.); what resources are available; strengths of the CLENE 
staff; etc. 



PROCESS ONE: NEEDS ASSESSMENT AND PROBLEM DEFINITION 

CLENE engages in a Needs Assessment and Problem Description Process 
By means of this process CLENE helps library and Information science personnel 
in gaining equal access to opportunities to define their own continuing education 
needs and problems. This process facUltates the development of need, and problem 
statements at the local, state, regional, and national levels. 

The statement of needs and the definition of problems received from the field, 
. long with problems and issues identified by the CLENE Assembly and policy 
guldeUnes from CLENE's Administrative Board, determine the work that is done 
relative to the other three clusters of processes carried on by CLENE, namely: 
Information Acquisition, Program and Resource Development, and the Communica- 
tion and Realization Systems. 

For some geographical areas which do not have a system already worked out 
for continually assessing and reassessing their contiiiuing education needs, CLENE 
ml^t be called upon to develop with the leaders of that geographical area suggested 
guidelines for the Involvement of individuals and groups at every level In needs 
assessment and problem definition. In other geographical areas which already 
have processes developed, CLENE might be caUed upon to provide resources to 
further already established processes. 

It was suggested In fee section intPodudug the organizational model for the 
networfc, that each state, tn the development of its statewide system of library 
and information science education, encourage the formation of local committees 
on continuing education, and that the composition of these committees should 
reflect representation from a wide variety of settings which had a commitment 
to the future of continuing library and information science education. Hiis 
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representation should Include members of the resident population in the area 
as well as representatives from library and information science piogr cms of 
colleges and universities in the area, local library associations, and repre- 
sentatives from all levels of personnel in the employing libraries in the area 
Including top administrators, parapxofessionals, and trustees. The active 
participation of city, county, township, or state government representatives 
should also be encouraged by inviting fhem to participate as observers. Rep- 
resentatives from other professional groups active in continuing education 
activities, and representatives from inrivate enterprise, foundations, and fed- 
eral agencies located in the area slwuld also be invited to participate as 
observers. 

As each local committee develops its own system for ascertaining needs and 
identifying problems, CLENE is available to offer consultant help io ftirfher 
the local committee's plans and directions. CLENE also sugigests for review 
by local, state, regional and national committees, models that have been 
developed by other professional groups that mig^t pxove of assistance in the 
planning of the local group in developing its own processes fbr continuous 
needs assessment. Examples of two types of models that are gaining popularity 
in other professions are as follows: 

Needs Assessment Through the Concept of Competency-Based Learning 

Generally, throughout the professions It has been found that people resist 
continuing education when it is imposed upon them. The proposed model 
employs a voluntary action. It involves setting up a process In which the 
learners are involved in deciding what their needs are and how they will 
learn. Currently, the state-of-the-art as practiced most widely in other 
professions is to state needs in terms of competencies to be learned based 
on futuristic planning processes. Cue example of such a model, developed 
by Knowles (1973), is based on wide involvement at the grassroots level. It 
Involves four steps. 

Step 1. Determine the competencies that will be needed in the pzofessi(m 
five to ten years from now. 

This is accomplished through the involvement of think tank sessicms. A 
resource for providing help in setting up think tank sessions and techniques 
to ensui e effectiveness in futuristic planning is provided by Hanberry (1973 a). 
One of the keys to the success of a think tank is involvement of a wide array of 
individuals either active in cmUnuing education or ^o have the potential and 
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Interest to participate In continuing education, and who have the ability to 
respond to the future In terms of alternative events. ParUclpants in think tanks 
should include those served, as well as all levels of those providing the 
service. For example, a balanced representation in a think tank session would 
Include: professional and paraprofessional library and information science 
employees; library trustees; representatives of the resident population served; 
professors of library and information science (or in areas where there are no 
library and information science programs per se, representatives of such academic 
disciplines as psychology, sociology, political science, public admUUstratlon, 
educational technology, adult education); information/media speciaUsts; 
community planners and developers; public officials (poUcy makers at the local 
level); all racial/ethnic and cultural groups In the area; representation of both 
rural and urban interests. 

Participation can be on a pur^.^ voluntary basis with invitations sent out from 
the local continuing education committee. To ensure a balanced representation 
of all groups Hansberry (1973 a, pp. 9-11) suggests the use of specific procedures 
for recruitment. Identification, and nomination of members attending think 
tank sessions. 

Step 2. Learning goals are established based on the competencies needed 

The list of competencies needed as determined by the local group Is analyzed 
and a master list of competencies prepared for distribution. This master list 
could be compiled at eittier a state, regional, or national level, or a combination 
of all three. For example, the local list Is sent to the state planning committee 
fbr.conttauing library and Information soience education, and provides a master 
list for tk> state; this, to turn, is sent to the regional continuing educati(» 
planning grouR which prepares a master list for the region, and this list is 
sent to CLKNE which prepares a master list for the profession. Alternatives 
would be to send the local list directly to the region and then on to CLENE, 
or the ; ical lists might be sent directly to CLENE for analysis. 

Step 3. Identification of learning resources and strategy 

Each todivlAial who wishes to participate In individual needs analysis is 
sent a form to be filled out containing the master list of competencies, 
which are listed for each target group within the Ubrary (top administrators, 
reference librarians, par^rofessicmals, library technicians, trustees, etc. 
Each individual performs a self-evaluation on the competencies possessed and 
on the competencies needed. Each individual also identifies possible leamtog 
resources or strategies that wlU help attaiu the needed competencies. The 
individual also lists Uie type of evidence , such as peer rating, that will Indicate 
whether the competency has been acquired. 
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Step 4. Evaluatloa o£ learaiag: evidences of acquired competencies 

The Individual sends a carbon of the form back to the individual specified at 
either the local, state, regional, or national level, who analyzes where resources 
are needed and who then takes steps to provide them for the individual. Evaluation 
techniques might also be suggested that have not occurred to the individual 
are several alternatives possible for selecting the individual to whom the forms 
are returned for the evaluation of learning process: (1) the use of linkage Agents 
as suggested in the next section; (2) appointment of a person or persons by the 
statewide planning committee in each state; (3) designation of a person or persons 
by the regional continuing education committee In each region; (4) the return of 
the forms to the CLENE staff; (5) designation of a professor of library and 
information science In each local area or on a statewide basis to perfbrm this 
function. 

This model, which is catchkig fire In other professions, Is <me that could 
be very helpful to library personnel as It can Identify the knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, and performance needed for delivery of library and information service 
in response to client need for each level of employe© In the library; it can 
also yield a basic core of competencies that Is needed by all librarians. 
It also serves as a way of developing the concepts of differentiated staffing 
and the development of library and information science teams. A library and 
information science team Is a groap of professicmals with their respective asso- 
ciated par^rofessionals, teohnidans, and other essential personnel whose 
overall goal is the promotion of qtiality library and mTormaticm scienoe service 
and who, by cooperation, coordination, the integration of effort, and the use 
of modem technology, provide library and information service for the resident 
population embracing the sum total of relevant knowledge. 

For the effective use of this model several conditions should obtain. The 
processes described will -ottly be valuable as accurate Indicators of needs if 
they are carried out at periodic Intervals. If the model Is going to serve the 
end goal of being genuinely responsive to the needs of the resident population, 
then care should be taken that there Is Involvement of those members of the 
resident population who cannot articulate their needs* as well as those who 
can. This model should serve as an incentive within the profession to reexamine 
its basic role; its models of professional practice; and its boundaries. Another 
strength of the model is that It Involves in a collaborative fashion tbose in other 
professions and thus gives recognition to the fact that: "Maiyr of the more pressing 
problems that face society today are so complex that no single profession 
can ever hope to deal with them effectively. " (Scheln, 1972, p. 34) 
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Individual Needs Assessment Facilitated by Means of Linkage Agents 

This model for needs assessment is based on the widely accepted assumption 
that individuals must usually participate In the needs appraisal process by 
which their own deficiencies are identified, if they are to be motivated to close 
tiie gaps that exist in their performance by means of self-directed continuing 
education (Knox, 1973, p. 21 ). It is a difficult task for many Individuals to describe 
specifically their present knowledge, skills, attitudes, levels of performance, and 
to describe the behavior to which they aspire, and then to discover how these two 
categories of competencies are perceived by others. To help individuals in this 
task, Knox (1973, p. 36) advocates tiie use of Linkage Agents to assist the 
self-directed learner in the needs appraisal process. 

Linkage Agents serve as links between learning resources and practitioners 
engaged in learning. The Linkage Agents work with individuals to help them 
accomplish three objectives as described by Knox (1973, p. 9): 

One is to use precept and example to help professionals develop a more 
complete understanding of the importance and methods of life long, self 
directed education. A second is to encourage and assist profession^' . to 
become more self directed in their continuing education. A third is to 
develop procedures and aids that will increase the accessibility of learning 
resources for professionals who want to assume the primary responsibility 
for continuing education. 

Hopefully, each local continuing library and information science education 
planning committee would have at least one person serving as a Linkage Agent, 
assiiSting library and information science personnel who want help in pursing their 
continuing education. 

Knox (1973, pp. 79-80) lists and discusses a wide array of ways in which a 
Linkage Agent can facilitate the individual's effective assessment of needs, 
so that learning activities can be selected and organized by and for the individual. 
For example, throu^ helping the individual in periodic appraisal of needs, the 
Linkage Agent could provide: 

1. An overview of how the individual can use a needs appraisal 
process so that it will serve the Individual's purposes well 

2« A guide for the collection of data so that the Individual will have 
an active view of his or her own current performance 

3. Community data about the needs of the resident population 

o 
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There are numerous ways the Linking Agent could help CLENE it its functions. 
For example, the Linkage Agent could: 

1. Encourage CLENE to develop new materials and develop more effective 
delivery systems for self-directed continuing education* such as 
video cassettes* home stu^y courses* single concept films* and 
computer based education 

2. Provide CLENE localJy developed materials that could be redistributed 
to other areas 

3. Provide CLENE with names of experts who could serve as educational 
resources 

4. Serve as a review and evaluation board for new programs and resources 
developed by CLENE, along with other members of the local continuing 
library and information science education planning committee 

Likewise* there are numerous ways in which CLENE might help the linkage 
Agents in their tasks. For example, CLENE could; 

X. Provide guidelines for the Linkage Agents in performing their role 
of facilitating self-directed, life-long education 

2. Alert LlnkageAgents to new programs and resources, valuable for 
library and information science personnel,that had been developed 
by CLENE or by other groups 

3. Offer consultant service to local, state, regional, and national 
continuing library and information science education planning 
committees, stimulating an awareness in the individual of the 
the importance of self-directed continuing education 

In areas where there are no Llnicage Agents CLENE could temporarily serve 

this Amotion by means of person-to-person correspondence or pixon© conversations. 

This model is based on an approach which emphasizes life-long* self-directed 
education. To help individuals in continuously educating themselves, the model 
developed consists of five componentss 

1. Identification of needs in relation to job performance 
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2. Awareness of facilitators of and barriers to continuing education 

3. Selection of high priority objectives as related to desirable 
library and Information service and feasibillfy 

4. Selection and organization of learning activities that will produce 
and sustain effective performance 

5. Evaluation of the extent to which the continuing education activity 
meets the expectations of the people associated with it. 

This mi del places the main responsibility for continuing education on the 
individual practitioner, but it recognizes that the Individual needs a great 
deal of support In this endeavor. It also recognizes that there Is a vast amount 
of difference In the degree of self-dlrectedness among Individuals and the 
amount of assistance they need; and that there are limitations and barriers to 
self-education such as Its propensity toward short-si^tedness, lack of 
time, and local resources. For those individuals who want help In continuing 
self-education the model suggests the provision of leadership through the use 
of Linkage Agents and careful planning based on continuous needs assessment 
by the Individual. Key words In the use of the model are Involvement and environ- 
ment. The expected ultimate result should be Improved library and information 
service for the resident population. 




The local committees for contlnutog library and Information science educati<» send 
their need and problem identification statements to the state planning committee for 
continuing library and Information science education annually. The state committee 
collates and analyzes Information received and sends it to CLENE for consideratKHi. 
Ih instances where there Is no active state committee, local committees 
send tfaelr stafemaits directly to CLENE. An alternative pattern would be 
for the states to send their statements to the regional contlntiing library and Information 
science office for coUaticwi and analysis, which in (jxm would forward its 
coUeotive statement to CLENE. 

The Needs Assessment and Problem Description Process takes these data 
problems, and issues identUaed by the CLENE Assembly through the holding 
of small workshop sessions, as described in the organization section, plus 
a summary of needs identified by CLENE through received requests which 
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could not be met by existiiig resources, and porfbrms a preliminary fdosibxllty 
study on needs identified. This information is transmitted to the CLENE 
Administrative Board amiually. Annual national program and resource develop- 
ment proposals are offered by the Board» such as suggestions to the profession, 
to be modified by individual, local, state, regional, and national needs and 
recommendations, for collaborative university and professional assocl£.Uon 
teaching. 

To ensure that feedback is obtained from all levels of library persomiel, all 
concerned component groups, a sample of users and potential users of library 
services, the Needs Assessment and Problem Identifcation Process would send 
the program and resource development proposals to local, state, regional, and 
national planning committees for reaction and refinement, in addition it would 
employ a variety of methods as approved or directed by the Administrative Board 
to get direct reaction from individuals such as: mailed questionnaire surveys, 
conference telephone calls, charettes, personal correspondence* and market 
surveys. 

After a specified amount of time has elapsed «. the Administrative Board establishes 
priorities for the program and resource proposals in order to assure 
representative feedback from the field. The Administrative Board makes 
plans to proceed with one of the following routes: 

1. To issue requests for proposals for programs and resources on 
which research is needed beyond the edacity of CLENE 

2. To direct the Program and Kesource Development Process of 
CLENE to develop products related to priority needs 

3. To select a national "faculty made up of expert and scholarly teachers 
in the subject matter to be covered by the program development 

and to auiorize the selected group to develop a specific program 
or resource In coUaboratton with the Program and Resource Develop- 
ment Process of CLENE 

4* To authorize l^e Program and Besource Development Process 

of CLENE to do further development on existing programs or materials 
and prepare them for distribution 
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5, To appoint task forces on a critical issue or problem. These would 
investigate present alternative courses of action and media » and 
make recommendations, which might serve, when completed, 
as guidelines for development in a given area (an example might 
be the Task Force on Howards and Recognition System). 

In summary, the Needs Assessment and Problem De^tion Process is aimed 
at developing a needs and problem statement at the local, state, regional, and 
national levels by those Individuals and agencies operating at those levels. The 
approach to the accomplishment of this process is throu^ the actual participants 
continuously assessing their needs and how they wlU learn. Current state-of-the- 
art indicates tiiat tiiese needs can be defined in terms of competencies to be learned 
based on futuristic planning processes. 

While the model places the main motivational responsibility for continuing educa- 
tion on the iadividual practitioner, it recognizes that the individual needs a great 
deal of swpport in this endeavor. To facilitate this needs assessment process on 
a continuf.ng basis, the identification of linkage Agents is suggested. 

The Needs Assessment and Problem Definition Process interfaces with the 
Information Acquisition and Coordination, Program and Resource Development, 
and Communications and Delivery Processes. The Needs Assessment and Problem 
Definition Process is necessary to assure the relevance and direction of the other 
three processes* 



PROCESS TWO: INFORMATION ACQUISITION AND COORDINATION 

The second major process of CLENE is the Information Acquisition and 
Coordination Process. This Process acquires, coordinates, and exchanges 
information about existing continuing education resources applicable to needs and 
common problems, in order to Increase the accessibiUly to available resources. The 
Information Acquisition and Coordination Process is organissed in such a way 
that it can be used by individuals in their self-directed education and also by 
groups in their continuing education activities* This Process makes 
mavimiiiYi use o(f existing Information services, such as clearln^ouses, 
information analysis centers, technology utilization centers, technical information 
systems, and library reference services. This Process establishes a central 
data base about these services (such as promotional material, contact correspon* 
dence, product descriptions) and acquires from these services materials in fJie 
torn of reports, abstracts, and bibliographies as needed, but it does not compete 
with or duplicate existing services* 
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Major Tasks 

The Information Acquisition and Coordination Process establisiies a library 
that subscribes on a selective basis to professional journals and association 
magazines. The library builds a highly specialized and extensive reference 
collection on continuing professional and adult education, on learning theory and 
practice, and educational technology and related subjects as need arises. The 
library includes published and unpublished reports and doouments which can 
be made available to members of CLENE. The library creates a legislative 
information service related to existing and proposed continuing and professional 
education legislation in the states and publishes a legislative review (newsletter) 
of up-to--date information about pending and proposed legislative action relative 
to continuing education and certification. Efforts wiU be made to coordinate this 
legislative effort with the already established American Library Association 
Legislative Network and other professional associations (such as the ;Adult 
Education Association) which have similar interests and concerns regarding 
continuing education legislation. 

This Process establishes a local, state, and regional problem statement filQ. 
In addition to the problem statements coming from the field* it collects additional 
problem description material from such sources as meetings, conferences, 
correspondence, and site visits. The Process also collects periodical 
articles, bibliogr^hies, and published and unpublished reports relative to the 
problems identified. This material serves as a prime source of information 
for the Program and Resource Development Process. 

The Information Acquisition and Coordination Process establishes by geographic 
areas a centralized file system of persons with expertise in continuing education 
and in current subject areas of high priority, as identified by the Needs Assess- 
ment Process. This file of specialized expertise is used by the Program and 
Resource Development Process to help find the assistance needed to assemble 
new CLENE products- Also it is used for a referral service to groups looking 
for specialized expertise Ift the development of their own programs. 

The Information Acquisition and Coordlnatlc» Process keeps an Inventory of 
continuing education programs developed by library schools, library associations, 
state library agencies, employing libraries and others. B also keeps an 
archival file of all CLENE developed programs and resources. The Process 
establishes a system whereby Individuals or groups can obtain information on: 
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1* The time and place of schedule programs 

£• Available programs or resources they can use in their present form 

3* Available programs or resources they can use in the development 
of th^ir own programs 

Information can be requested and obtained by phone or mall. 

The Information Acquisition and Coordination Process establishes a selective 
dissemination service for CLENE personnel and for the Administrative Board. 
The service seeks to give maximum exposure to new concepts, procedures, 
publications, ptjople, organizations, and problems in adult, continuing, and 
professional education in library and information science and in other professions 
and disciplines. 

Centralized Record Keepinjg of Individuals^ Continuing Education Activity 

The activities of the Information Acquisition and Coordhiation Process outlined 
up to this pouit have been suggested by the many respondents to the questionnaire 
and individuals interviewed in the study. There seems to be general agreement 
that these functions would be in keeping with CLENE objectives and should be 
recommended to the Administrative Board for implementation. However, there is one 
activity strongly advocated by some of those who participated in the study, strongly 
opposed by some, and not mentioned as an activity by others. 

This activity is the establishment and maintenance of a centralized record system 
for proof of participation in continuing education activities* This is a question 
that is being faced universally throughout the professions. Closely related to 
this issue are two others: (1) the giving of some type of recognition for continuing 
education activity » including nonoredit continuing education activities; and 
<2) accreditation or approval of programs for which some type of record is kept. 
Because many questions were asked of the Project team in these areas during 
group presentations, the following paragraphs hi^ili^t some of the issues involved. 

Generally, a centralized record system for continuing education activity is viewed 
as an administrative routine; a tool for giving some tangible recognition for 
participation in continuing education activities. Usually such a centralized system 
is related to a specific form of recognition. For example, in the American 
Medical Assooiatior, it is related to the Physician's Becognition Award 
(issued to 11,000 piiysicians in 1972) (American Medical Associatioa 1973) 
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which recognizes six categories of activities. One category is Continuing Medical 
Education Activities with accredited sponsorship (the only category for which 
there is no limit on the number of hours that can be accumulated toward 150 
hours required to receive an award). Another example is the Professional 
Acknowledgment for Continuing Education (P.A.C.E,) program of the American 
Society for Medical Technology (Roach, 1973). In the P,A.C.E. program special 
certificates are issued for specified levels of participation; regularly the individual 
is sent a record of his continuing education as kept in the central file; an individual 
can request a copy of his file or transcript to be sent to a particular employer. 
The P.A.C.E. system is computerized; the AMA programs is not, but preliminary 
plans are being made to automate its system. In both oases the records are permanent 
and confidential. 

However, not everyone is a proponent of uniform record keeping. Advantages 
as well as disadvantages are pointed out by Long (1974, pp. 268»-270, 277), 
even as was reflected in the data collected for the present study. Some individuals 
maintain that the importance of a learning experience is what is learned — no credit 
awarded — and that continuing education will take a step backward when it comes 
accessary to keep multitudinous transcripts and records. Other negative per- 
ceptions are that the emphasis on "quality" and consequent testing will discourage 
participation; that central record keeping is an invasion of privacy and smacks 
of undue control; and that the criteria established will tend to give a bland 
sameness to all continuing education experience. Another barrier is the difficulty 
and expense of keeping the records accurately and up-to-date for a large population. 
These factors have just led the American Dental Association and the Council on 
Dental Education (American Dental Education, 1974) to recommend the discontinu- 
ance of plans for a national record keeping system. 

Once a decision has been made to maintain a central record system, the question arises 
as to what shall be rec orded, A decision has to be made If there will be apy 
record of noncredit continuing education activities. The leader in the movement 
for developing a uniform system of measure and recognition of individual participa- 
tion in lu^ncredit continuing education activities has been the National Task Force 
on the Continuing Education Unit (CEU) which developed the CEU and has defined It 
as "Ten contact hours of participation in an organized continuing education experience 
under responsible sponsorship, capable direction and qualified instruction. " 
(Southern Association of Colleges and Schools, 1972, p. 19). It is a uniform 
measurement for noncredit continuing education programs. The National Task 
Force on CEU (35 participating organizations) has attempted to develop a 
uniform, nationaUy accepted unit that would ultimately help reduce the confusion 
and fragmentation of those programs currently recognizing individual effort in the 
pursuit of continuing education. The CEU is the result of ttiat objective. 
Criteria for the CEU have been established by the Task Force over the past 
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several years. Rapid development has been given to the movement by its adoption 
la Standard IX of the Southern Association of Schools and Colleges in December 
1971 and its subsequent adoption and use by the University. System of Georgia 
(Georgia State University, 1973). 

As a result of this activity, professional associations, such as the American 
Management Association, are currently giving intensive study and consideration 
of the adoption of the CEU, An Illustrative .example Is that of the Indiana State- 
wide Planning Committee for Continuing Edu«'.atlon in Nursing (Indiana, 1974, 
pp. 26-29). This committee has just issued i "Landmark Statement" entitled 
"Indiana Standards for Assessment Factors far Reviewing Co nt i n ui ng Nursing Education 
Courses for Continuing Education Units. " On the basis of this activity 
and statewide plans for Implementation of these standards, the W.K. Kellogg 
Foundation ("Statewide Plan Funded by KeUogg, (1974, p. 30) has awarded 
a grant of $373,781 for the efficient and effective use of Indiana's higher educational 
resources to provide quality voluntary continuing education activities worthy of 
providing a uniform measurable ooncredit CEU* 

However, not everyone is In agreement with the use of CEU a and Long (1974) 
also delineates arguments for and against. One of the chief issues that is raised 
Is how possible is it to maintain quality control in the case of CEU's or any 
other recording system. This leads to decisions about ways of evaluating 
and/or approving the programs offered to determine If CEU's or other types of 
credits can be accepted for recording. Both the American Medical Association 
and the American Society for Medical Technology have worked out detailed guidelines 
specifying when and under what circumstances the Individual's experience will 
be accepted for recording In the national system. (Continuing Education Courses, 
1973). 

Beginning In August 1972, the American Medical Association listed In Its 
yearly complete listing of Continuing Medical Education Courses (2,441 offered 
by 697 Institutions for 1973-1974) only those courses provided by Institutions or 
agencies that have met minimum standards as stated In "The Essentials of 
Approved Programs In Continuing Medical Education (American Medical Associa- 
tion, 1970). Since 1971, this ruling includes institutions or organizations ( Including 
hospitals and professional associations) which have been accredited by a state 
medical association whose program of accreditation has been periodically reviewed 
and Improved. 

In the P.A.C.E. program of the American Society for Medical Technology a Program 
Review Committee develops criteria and gUid&Unes that must be met by each institution 
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oi^ering courses if thi- CEU's are accepted for the central record system. To 
be approved a given course has to provide* among other Items, a rationale 
for the offering, course objectives, and evaluation plans which have to be approved 
by the Progress Review Committee (Roach, 1973, p. 20). 

With the emphasis throughout the nation today on accountability and evidence 
of continued competence throughout one's career, it would seem that 
accurate record keeping and use of the C£U are a trend of the future. Centralized 
record keeping would serve a particularly useful purpose in library and information 
science cominuing education for operating librarians (without a Master's of Library 
Science degree) and for paraprofessionals. The respondents to the questionnaire 
survey ranked these two groups second and third highest in order of priority tJiey 
thought personnel should receive on a nationwide basis over the next three 
to five years (see Table 13, Appendix B). 

Central record keeping and the CEU provide a means by which these two groups 
can receive recognition and can demonstrate their concern for life-long learning. 
For example, some paraprofessionals are now unable to quality for admission 
to many college and university programs. The efforts they make at association- 
sponsored activities are not recorded anyplace. Thus, they have no evidence to 
show an employer that they had had the continuing education learning experiences 
qualifying them to undertake many of the tasks that they could perform as well as, 
or in matiy cases, more efficiently than MLS librarians who have been trained 
for different tasks. 

One of the key problems emphasized in the recent comprehensive study of the 
Public Library and Federal Policy (WeUisch, 1974, p. 160) is the inefficient 
use of paraprofessionals. Other studies have found the same to be true in other 
types of librarianship. For example the Association of Research Libraries' 
(1973) studiy of Columbia University Library recommended that a large group of 
tasks formerly performed by MLS librarians could be more efficiently and 
economically carried out by paraprofessionalsi their reorganized llbrai^ structure 
provides for making better use of aU library personnel. A documented system of 
keeping a record of continuing education study would provide a potential source for 
use by individuals as evidence of their continuing education involvement. 

On the basis of the data collected in this study and the e3q>erience of other professions 
with record keeping and recognition systems, such as the American Medical Associa- 
tion's Recognition and Award System (American Medical Association, 1970), and 
the American Sooie^ for Medical Technology's P.A.C.E. system* it is recommended 
that tile Administrative Board give serious consideration to appointSog a task fovce 
to study in depth the questions surrounding the advisability of establishing a 
centralized record system and the related issue of adopting a system for the 
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measurement or recognitioa of nonoredlt participation in continuing education 
aotivltles. 

Concurrent with the study by the Task Force, the Administrative Board, in as 
comprehensive a manner as possible, should take steps to gather grassroots 
reactions from library personnel for use by both the Administrative Board and 
the Task Force in their planning activities. Further input could be obtained through 
one of the suggested workshop sessions for the first meeting of the CLENE 
Assembly. 

In summary, the Information Acquisition and Coordination Process is to interface 
with the Needs Assessment and Problem Description, Program and Resource 
Development, and Communication and Delivery Processes, The Information 
Acquisition and Coordination Process supplies the background materials, surveys, 
and studies for the Program and Rescuroe Development Process. 



PROCESS THREE! PRCXJRAM AND RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

The third major process of CLENE is Program and Resource Development 
which on two levels engages in the planning, design, production, and evaluation 
of services. 

The first level of Program and Resource Development represents the faclUtative 
aspects of CLENE. It develops a precise description of those services, materials, 
and resources that are already available and functional in delivering continuing 
education opportunities to library and information science personnel, and by 
means of a review process provides for wider distribution of selected offerings 
already in the field. This facllltatlve level also provides for consultative 
service. 

The second level, working with consultative design help, develops program 
and resource specifications for those programs, resources, and services 
that should be provided, based on the flndbigs of the Needs Assessment and 
Problem Description Process. Then alternative ways of moving from **what Is" 
to 'Nvhat should be" are delineated. 

Guldelbies for Continuing Education Programs and Resources for Library and 
Information Science Personnel 

For both levels of activity, the Program and Resource Development Process 
follows guidelines for continuing library and Information science education 
formulated and Issued as a Position Statement by the Administrative Board 
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of CLENE, lliese guidelines are given wide visibility throughout the field 
of library and information science so that they serve as a guide for the develop- 
ment of programs and resources to local, state, regional groups, professional 
associations, employing libraries and Individuals » as well as to the Program and 
Resource Development Process of CLENE. 

These guidelines are reviewed annually in order to reflect rapid changes in new 
kncwledge and technologies, continuing social change, new learning theories, 
and research from related disciplines that have implications for adult learning, 
Theie changes maKe quality continuing education programs an Imperative. 

The guidelines will reflect the philosophy that Cfintlnuing education Is primarily 
an opportunity for the individual library employee and and will endorse the concept 
of continuing education for library personnel as one means by which library 
personnel can maintain competence, meet standards as they are developed by 
the profession, exercise leadership in effecting changes In library delivery services, 
and achieve career satisfaction. 

In the original formulation, as well as constant review of the guidelines, 
the Administrative Board of CLENE provides for continuous input from the field, 
which hicludes Information and recommendations received from the CLENE 
Assembly, the Steering Committee, local continuing education committees, 
regional or state planning committees, and data received by che Needs Assess- 
ment and Problem Description Process of CLENE. 

The following suggestions for Inclusion In the guidelines have come from the 
Survey instruments used in this study and from the continuing education litera- 
ture of other professions: 

1. Programs should be relevant to the educational needs of the learner 
and relevant to the library and Information needs of the consumer, 
as Identified systematically at local, state, and roglonal levels 

2. Programs should provide for the active Involvement of the participant 
in the learning process 

3. Programs should be under the direction of personnel who are knowledge- 
able In the concepts of adult education and skilled In designhig and 
Implementing the various learning experiences 

4. Prc^rams should use a systems approach hi planning; ot^eotives 
should be defined for each continuing education program and used 

as a basis for determining content, learning experiences, and evaluation 
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5. An interdisciplinary approach to programming, including sponsoring, 
planning^ and implementation should be considered in meeting the 
library and information needs, of t^e citizenry 

6. Provision for evaluation should be a continuous process for overall 
planning, and each specific program should be evaluated by sponsors, 
learners, and consumers 

7. Sponsoring agencies should provide appropriate facilities and resources 
to implement the program, i.e., audio-visual aids, library, conference 
rooms, record system, and secretarial services. 

8. Counseling and guidance services should be made available to assist 
learners in establishing their goals, as well as to Inform leaders of 
continuing education opportunities 

9. Programs should be sponsored by colleges, universities, schools 

of library and information science, library agencies, and professional 
organizations 

to. Programs should be adaptable to and should meet the needs of 
various settings such as those of rural and urban areas, and 
varying kinds and sizes of libraries and information centers 

XI Programs should provide for various levels of need within each sub- 
ject field. Incorporating the principle of differentiated staff, and 
should enable an individual or group to enter Into the learning experience 
at the suitable level 

12, Prc^rams should promote and support innovation and creativity 

in library and Information services . . . . - . 

13, Programs should improve the ability of library and Information 
science personnel to meet the specific needs of the publics served 
by the library 

14, Programs should assist learners to assume responsibility for growth 
and development In their careers 

15, Programs should help learners Implement meaningful change both 
within their own performance and throughout the library and Infor- 
mation science delivery system 
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16. Prof^ram content priorities should be reviewed annually and 
changed according to needs identified at the local level 

and in keeping with sociological and scientific advances, new 
technology, demands for new service patterns, and the influence 
of new trends 

17 , ^ Program opportunities should be designed to meet the personalized 

criteria of individual practitioners and continuing opportunities 
offering a variety of content and methodology should be made available 
at a time, place, and pace convenient to each practitioner. 

The Facilltative Aspects of CLENE 

Provision for Wider Distribution of Selected 
Offerings Already in the Field 

One of the purposes of the Program and Besouroes Development Process of CLENE 
is to make available to appropriate publics materials already developed. At present 
there is a wide array of programs and resources that have been developed to meet 
specific continuing library and Information science education needs. Unfortunately, 
few are disseminated to a wider audience. Some of the reasons include Insuffi- 
cient funds, personnel, or knowledge of marketing. The need for collection and 
evaluation of these materials as they are produced became evident as the current study 
proceeded. 

Respondent after respondent urged that coordination rather than duplication of existing 
programs, services, and development should be emphasized. The questionnaire 
survey made it apparent that a national system is needed to baform people about 
the existence of continuing library and Information science education materials 
regardless of source or delivery point. Thus, &e Program and Resources Develop- 
ihent Process of CLENE considers it a part of its work scdpe to design a system 
that will deal tvlth the universe of materials likely to benefit library and information 
science personnel seeking continuing education opportunities. 

The respondents also emphasized that materials that may have been successful 
at local or state levels not merely be identified and redistributed without being 
validated on a wider audience. The model presented for review of offerings Is 
based on a model developed by the National Center of Education Madia and Materials 
for the Handicapped {Belland, 1973 a). 

First a call goes forth for programs and resources available for distribution in 
one subject area, such as the care and preservati(m of library materials. Concurrently, 
the Information and Coordinati(»i Process searches Its files for any programs developed 
in this area, and forwards them to the Programs and Resource Development Process. 
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When a sufficient number of programs and resources have arrived at CLENE, 
a review process is set in motion. 

During the time that the materials are collected, an evaluation form is designed 
to determine which materials CLENE will continue to work with and see disseminated. 
The form developed is sent to variolas members of the CLENE Assembly for 
review and comment before it is considered ready for use. 

After the programs and resources are received they are divided into groups based 
on the populations they were designed to serve. These groups represent the 
different levels of library personnel: library directors and top administrators, 
librarians, par^rofesslonals, technicians, clericals, operating librarians, technical 
specialists, and trustees. Or if there aren»t sufficient offerings to review or 
warrant such a division, each reviewer is asked to indicate the target group 
or groups the offering would best serve and to what degree of effectiveness. 

A Selection Review Panel is selected by the Administrative Board and contacted 

to cooperate with CLENE in the review of these materials by meeting together 

to engage in a selection process. The panel members represent the subject 

matter areas of the offerings and the levels of library personnel to be served. 

At least one member of the panel Is an expert in the continuing education needs 

of paraprofesslonals and library technicians. In addition, two educational technologists 

serve as panel members to ensure that the technical qualities of the materials 

are evaluated. 

The Selection Review Panel decides to which of the four foUowing categories 
of activities materials are assigned: 

1. Disseminate In present state through CLENE delivery system. For 
those materials deemed ready for dissemination by the Selection 
Review Panel, the Communications and Delivery System Pr ocess 
arranges for (heir market and dlstrlbuticm. This includes providing 
assistance in cop3rright clearance and contract negotiations. In some 
instances the actual production of copies and direct dlstrlbutl(»i of 
products will be CLENE's responsibility 

2. Field test and review results and resubmit them to the next Selection 
Panel meeting for review 

3. Materials that have Initially been generated in the field and have had 
some prototype field testing completed, are accepted in principle 
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by the panel, but are not approved as ready for distribution. These 
materials will be revised, recycled, field-tested, and polished 
before national distribution is attempted. 

4, Materials that do not meet the evaluation guidelines are rejected. 
Consultant Service 

Another facUitatlve service provided by the Program and Resource Development 
Process is a consultant service. CLENE offers a consultant service to assist 
in the development of local, state, regional, or national continuing education 
committees. Qualified consultants are available to work with any Uiteiested 
group in planning. Implementing, and improvhag continuing education opportunities. . 
For example, the consultant might work with a committee to plan a workshop 
or might participate in a workshop — or help a group in organlztag a statewide 
plan. The purpose of the consultant service is to offer ideas to further the 
plans and directions of groups providing continumg education opportunities. The 
consultant is available to assist local committees, state planning councils, and 
regional committees, as well as professional associations or employing libraries, 
in adapting the services and processes provided by CLENE in fulfilling their 
role in the nationwide plan for continuh^ education. 

Program and Resources Developed by CIENE 

After it has been determined what programs and resources are available, and 
which of these are suitable for distribution either after refinement or in their 
present tormat, the second level of activity of the Program and Resource 
Development Process works with consultative help to develop program specifica- 
tions for those services identified by the Needs Assessment and Problem Identifica- 
tion Process that do not duplicate existing available offerings. The task is 
to delineate alternative ways of moving from 'Nvhat is" to "what should be. " After 
alternatives have been specified, recommendations tor programs and resource 
development are presented to the Administrative Board, along with other alternatives 
under consideration. The Administrative Board authorizes the programs 
and resources that are to be developed and Indicates In which of die following 
three ways these new programs and/or resources are to be designed and 
produced: 

1. By members of the CLENE staff in those areas where &r necessary 
eiqjertlse Is available In-house; or 
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2. By a national "faculty" made up of expert subject and Instructional 
specialists who are selected and employed by the CLENE Administra- 
tive Board, on an ad hoc basis; or 

3. For CLENE on a contract basis by the agency best able to do it in 
answer to request for proposals 

As it is only through some type of evaluation process that meaningful Improvement 
of the quality of offerings and resources can be assured, each offering involves 
some type of evaluation process. This is carriud out in four dimensions Jointly 
among sponsors, leaders, learners, and consumers of the program or resource. 
Suggested means of evaluation in these four dimensions are Included in each 
program or resource developed by the Pr<«ram and Besource Development 
Process. Examples of evaluation instruments and procedures abound in the 
continuing education literature of other professions. One of the most sophisti- 
cated instruments for course evaluation that combhies learner and teacher 
evaluation in one form is the one used by the American Institute of Bankers 
(Cavalier, 1973). 

As a result of the evaluative process a value judgment is made as to the wortii and 
effectiveness of the prc^ram or resource. Did the continuing education offering 
meet the goals and objectives set forth ? What changes need to be made ? A 
determination is then made by the Program and Resource Development 
Process on necessary changes that should be made and how to imple^n^^ tjiem. 
New objectives may be formulated, suggested Improvements lncorpoyte4/'ta the 
program, and future activities planned. Programs are continuously relevant to 
continuing education needs because outdated concepts are eliminated and new 
approaches implemented. 

The suggest ons presented In this section do not represent a definitive list, 
but only represent types of programs and resources currently possible for 
im^jlementation that have been suggested by those respondents who participated 
in this study, or that have been successful in other professions. In relation 
to the model, tbiy represent the type of alternative programs and resources that 
are presented to the Administrative Board for authorization. 

The Programs presented are: 

1. Series of transportable programs 

2. Paclsages of continuing education materials 

3. Self-instructional learning courses 
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4. Audio-cassette tapes 

5. Special task forces for high priority areas such as technology 
competency development 

Series of Transportable Programs 

In areas determined by the Needs Assessment Process to have high priority needs » 
programs are developed for one or two three-<iay workshops* entitled Transportable 
Learning Laboratories (as each individual participant has the opportunity for 
learning through participation in a mimber of tasks). E:q}erts throughout the 
nation with e^cpertise in boUi the subject content of the program and in leading 
groups are engaged to lead these transportable labs* I£ a leader has only sufctject 
expertise but no experience in the techniques of teaching by group methods 
involving participation of all enrolled in learning eiqieriences, tlie leader receives 
an intensive course in teaching by group methods before being sent out or recommended 
as a leader by CLENE . Local arrangements axe left up to the group wishhig to put on a 
learning lab, but specification sheets indicating facilities required are provided by 
CLENE. An adaptation of the Transportable Lab is the use of the program developed 
by local leaders who have the e^rtlse in the subject and in group learning 
techniques. The advantage here is that local groups can make adaptations to 
meet local needs, such as @p&ce and time scheduling when there is no conflict 
with work (in the evening, lunchtime, or in f2ie morning.) In an effort constant^ly to 
improve the quality of the labs» evaluation procedures are not only carried out 
at the time of the lab, but each participant fills out an evalua .on sheet three 
months later. ^ 

Based on the data received from survey instruments used in the present ocutinuing 
education study, it would seem that there is a demand for transportable learning 
laboratories focusing on the training of ccntinuhig education leaders, and in the 
subject areas of library management, automation, and use of the new media. 
One respondent suggested that "since few women and minorities (percentage--wiS6) 
are administrators, special emphasis should be placed on their training for 
advancement. 

An additional feature of the learning laboratory experience is that participants go 
back to their own library organizations with a kit of materials to help them in the job 
situation. This might include such items as a package of readings, programmed texts, 
role playing situations, multi-media aids, cassettes, ^nd samples of items discussed 
or developed in the lab, such as budgets or union c(mt acts. 
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Packages of Continuing Education Materials 

Packaged materials are developed to sul^ect fields and to \ixe area of planning 
and implementing successful conttoutog education programs at local, state, 
regional, and national levels. Needs to the latter area expressed to the present 
survey toclude materials caa how to: 

1« Determine ccnttoutog education needs locally 

2. ' Evaluate conttouing education programs 

3. Use the new technology to give better library and Information service 

4. Conduct a successful library or Information center orientation program 
for new employees 

Self-Instructional Courses 

Although self-tostructlonal, or home-study courses., (as they are generally 
called to the literature), did not receive a high . Ucatlon of Interest In the 
questionnaire survey (Bee Tables 20-25>,* every todlcatlon to the professional 
literature here and abroad reveals that there Is a deftolte trend to this direction 
(Rebel, 1970, p. 71). Rebel estimates that there are 2.35 million home students 
to 15 countries to the field of university home study for the professions, with the 
number of students tocreastog all over the world, tocludtog the United States. 

The writers of this report believe that home-study courses also present a feasible 
way of meeting the widely diverse needs of todlvlduals . .Purposely, on the 
questionnaire (see Tables 14 and 15),* respondents were asked to name what they 
thought were the areas of greatest need for each target group to the library — 
librarians, paraprofeeslonals, technicians, clericals, operating librarians, 
toformatlon specialists, and trustees. Although to every category, the major 
content areas were the same — automation, mauagement, human relatljms, new 
media — these were listed to such avast array of subjects and specializations 
that It would be unlikely that a large group would ever wish to study to a course 
format at one place and time. To this wide array of needs, home-study courses 
would seem to provide at least a partial answer. 
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Another advantage of home study courses Is that they provide the opportunity 
for continuing education that is available at a tlme» place, and pace convenient to 
all library and informatics science personnel, and that further courses can be 
speolTically designed for a special target group, such as paraprofessionals, 
trustees, or library directors. They also provide an incentive for making the 
library a learning center in the same way that many hospitals have been transformed 
iQlo teaching hospitals. 

Some of ihe special features that CLENE builds into tlie home study programs that 
have been found to spell success in the devel^ment and use of home study courses 
are summarized in the following: 

!• The learner is able to participate actively in the program and 
not be a passive recipient only 

2. Means of continuous evaluation are hiilt into the program as the 
course proceeds, for tl^ participant, for the educators preparing 
the course, and cor the educators administering the courses. 

3, Each course Is developed by a "faculty" of experts, with the guidance 
of specialty groups. 



,4. For each course CLENE develops teaching materials and individualized 
methods of delivery. Teaching materials prepared by the faculty 
of national essperts include: 



a. study letters sent to participants at regular intervals; these 
study letters, often accompanied by other materials, arc 
intended to draw the participants out of a purely receptive 
position, activate them, and make them partners with CLENE in 
the learning processi 

b. syllabi and books 

c. progirammed Inslructlon 

d. slides andT film strips 

e. video tapes 

f . motion picture films 

g. other modes of instruction, such as cable technology 
satellite technology 



5. The Individual participant Is encouraged to organize voluntax-y study 
circles for participants llvbig In the same area and to use a library 
as a media center to exchange (he learning potential that the Individual 
gains from the home curriculum. This a suggestton put fbrfh 
by one of Hie mini-oharette grotqis, 
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One of the most effective teclmiques in making home study courses effective is 
the use of the study letter, often accompanied by other materials, which is sent to 
the participants at regular intervals (usuaUy monthly). The foUowing feaixires 
about study letters have been found to add significantly to the students' 
motivation in completing the courses and in keeping their interest high 
throughout: 

1. , An attempt is made to use the practitioners* ej^ieriences and to help 
them to assess these experiences problematically and critically 

2. The aim of the approach is more effective library and informa tlon 
service — by giving information about the latest stand in specialist 
discussion, the development and use of new techi ology, innovative 
library and information science practices 

3. Models for tansferring the studied material Into library and information 
center practice in a didactic and methodical way 

4. Participants are encouraged to try out these sug^jestions in 
their own library and information center situation and synopses 
of their reported experiences are produced and sent to other 
participants 

5. Certain types of work and tests (self -administered) are corrected 
by CLENE 

6. Games are developed In cooperatl(»i with persons hacThig the 
necessary expertise*, these games tvould elicit the kind of 
behavior sought to successfully Impirove identified competencies 

There are many advantages to home study, one of the chief advantages being that 
It fulfills the demand for equalltv of educational opportunity. It enables practitioners 
to correct previously neglected dec'sions about coitinulng m more depth or along 
more demanding lines. The demaiid for further education and continual relaying 
of information to all practitioners in any professimial sector and to all those Interested 
Is simply a Utopia without home study. The professional mobUiiy typical of modern 
society demands a form of study that complements existing educational systems 
at all levels. At the same time, the opportunity for con^aring professional 
experience and the theorlzatlon of that ejqperlence are provided to an extent 
that is generally not provided In existing Institutions. Rebel (1970, p. 71) 
maintains that: 
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. • .the type of study employed by home study at least partially 
enables a reduction in the cultural lag to take place in the si^re 
of education, since it o£ters courses, developed by teams of 
experts. In new areas of study and on new subjects, methods, 
processes, and so on to any number of people. • • 

The ^^vldespread and rapid surge in the use of home-study education is, 
in part, explained by Wedemeyer (1969) who points out tliat this mode 
has pioneered in two important aspects: 

1, In proving that learning does not have to conform to place- 
time limitations imposed by teadiers md institutions 

2. In making opportunity to learn available by self selection, 

not institutional, economic, geographic, or class determinants 

Because of these and other attributes, home study can and will undoubtedly play an 
increasingly Important and dynamic role in continuing education, especially when 
linked with other Independent study methods made possible by the use of new 
technology, such as cable and satellite technology. The writers of this report 
recommend that the Administrative Board of CLENE give early and serious 
consideration to the use of home-study courses for library and Information science 
personnel. 

An example of combining a self-dtudy course in a tut^iflal environment is provided 
by the Lister Hill Center of the National Library of Medicine. In the learning 
resource center, one or more tutorial centers are fully equipped with all the 
audio-visual aids needed for the individual student to study the prepared course 
syllabi. These Include models of parts of the body covered in the syllabus, 
tap«i lectures, microscopes and slides, television screen for use of a prepared 
video-tape, cassettes, diagrams, charts, and two or three basic reference tools 
referred to in the syllabus. The students proceed through the syllabus at their 
own time and pace, using a wide array of instructional aidSt and post-tests 
are also provided for students to measure their learning. The suggestiim here is 
Chat CLENE experiment with the development of tutorial centers of this type 
in a few libraries that indicate they would be interested in develophig such a 
concept on a pilot basis. 
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Audio-Cassette Tapes 

AudiO'-cassettes are auolher method of leaxn&ng that, al12iou^ wide.ly used in other 
professions, were not rated by respondents in this study very highly. Although 
cassettes were ranked fourth with respect to use in a list of 27 metliods by the 
complete sample respondents, of the 68 percent of respondents using them, only 
23 percent rated them as most effective (see Tables 26-28 in Appendis B)* 

Hie :)«eason for this may be that audio-cassette t^s have not been produced in 
high priority need areas and that delivery systems have not been developed, or 
if developed, are not widely known. Other professions, especially engineering, 
architecture, medicine, and business have found the audio-cassette tapes a 
popular means of updating, as they can be used at a time and place suited to an 
individual's own schedule, oUch as in an auto while driving. A survey of the 
literature shows that two of the most popular types of generally self -supported 
updating provided on casf ^ttes are knowledge packages and literature updates. 

A "knowledge package" is a cassette designed to produce in-deptii Information 
on some new concept. An example would be cable technology and its potential 
use by a library. Kiiowledge cassettes are often accompanied by an outline, 
diagrams, charts, or examples of documents (such as a program budget) to 
make the content oleaarer. Sometimes cassettes are keyed to slides, where 
the concept might be impxoved by means of visual aids, or sometimes they 
are keyed to programmed texts and tests* 

Another type that has been found popular (and self supporting) in o^er professions 
is a monthly "update in literature, " For example, in architecture, on a moniWy 
basis, cassettes are produced that review about 75 periodicals in related 
disciplines as well as architeotture. Material found in the periodicals is 
ranked in order of current priorities, based on needs assessment studies, and 
pertinent articles related to tibe current poriorifies are abstracted. 

Task J'orces for High Priorities such as Technology Competency Development 

As need arises, the Administrative Board identifies problem areas or areas of 
high priority need that It feels deserve special attention, and giving emphasis to 
meeting those needs, appoints special task forces to worfc on tbem* One 
special task force, for example, was suggested earlier on recognition and reward 
systems for continuing education. 
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The data from the questionnaire survey instruments of the present study indicate 
that another area that might be reoommended to the Board for receiving the 
special kind of attention that a special task £Drce would give it is Oiat of devel- 
oping competency in the use of available technology. Table 26 (in Appendix B) 
shows that methods of continuing education using technologies such as dial 
access and cable TV were least often provided by the respondent organizations. 
The development of technology competency by CLENE is based on the realization 
that an incomprehensively rapid growth of technology necessitates updating the 
knowledge of library personnel in order for them to give optimal quality service 
to their publics; and that, according to the Bureau of Labor's survey of future 
trends In librarianship, every type of library will demand greater and greater 
competency in effective use of the new media. 

The task force would give special attention to the ways and means of training 
both those who work with continuing education programs and those individuals 
engaged in continuing education, so that instructional materials and strategies 
would coincide with the current state of what is possible in instruction through 
the use of educational technology. The task force mi^t recommend to the 
Administrative Board that special studies be carried out, for example, or that 
a feasibility study on the use of satellite communications technology as a means 
of further delivering continuing education to the states be undertaken. 

The special task force on technology utiUzation mi^t recommend the 
development of technology competency 4iuou^ the use of sponsored 
traveliiig demonstration workshops, or tircou^ tiie use of CLENE *s 
headquarters as the gaflierlng point or depository of examples of the use of 
tiie new technology* 

Demonstration worshops would provide participants the opportunity to 
improve their skills in usiug new technologies, and would include *h<nic 
tank sessions on innovative uses of t£ie new technologies in relation to 
furtiiering both continuing library and informatfon science education, 
and the quality of services provided to library and Informatfon science 
publics by tiie use of new technotogies. These workshops would be 
scheduled in different sections of the country in fooatfons where tiie use of 
advanced technobgies could be observed in use in practical ways. Fo? example, 
the Astral Program Advancement to Continuing Health Education (APACHE) Project 
(Fryman, 1974, pp. 45-48) in San Antonfo, Texas, uses satellite technotogy 
for the advancement of continuing education at the University of Texas 
Health Science Center* 



o 
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The national omoe of CLENE could serve as a gathering point for depository 
of information on new technologies, wil^ demonstrationSt model training 
packages, and descriptions of innovative uses of new technologies in continuing 
education. An example of this type of demoaGtraiion continuously updated 
on a grand scale is provided by Ihe Educational Facilities Center in 
Chicago. 



PROCESS FOUR: COMMUNICATIONS AND DELIVERY PROCESS 

The Communications and Delivery Process has two main functions for which it 
is responsible: 

1. To stimulate an awareness of the importance of and need for 
continuing library and information science education 

2. To devise and develop procedures for assuring distribution 
of quality continuing education materials for all library and 
Information science personnel who wish to continue a life- 
time of learning 

In relation to the first of these functions, the Communications and Delivery 
Process publishes state-of-the-art papers that are prepared for meetings of the 
CLENE Assembh-; It also gives wide visability to the ideas presented at the 
Assembly, particularly to any recommendations that the Assemblypersons make 
to the Steering Committee or to the profession at large. 

The Communications and Delivery Process also carries out the role of stimula- 
ting an awareness of and sense of need for continuing library and information 
science education by a number of publications. The four listed here are sugges- 
tive of the type of publication that the Communications and Delivery Process 
might recommend to the Administrative Board for implementation. 

Continuing Library and Information Science Education Update. This newsletter 

contains future axmouncements of what is being sponsored; lists programs 

and resources available from CLENE; Includes directory informatton on 

programs and resources not produced by CLENE that are repeated 

at schedule intervals (such as sixth-year Post-MLS offerings in library 

schools); gives brief report identfl^jfing new organizations and recent researcih 

in continuing education at an interdisciplinary level; anc' gives new bIbllografWoal 
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lists in the field of continuing education covering all professions and 
disciplines. Update is the communication link that keeps tbe Assembly- 
persons in touch wifli what is goin^ on between Assembly meetings. It is 
sent to all Assemblypersons and. to subscribers. 

Innovative Program Reviews* The Resource and Development Process periodi- 
cally publishes f&irly detailed reports on unique ideas, concepti;i, methods, or 
mcdes used in continuing education, not only in library and information science 
but in other fields as well. It includes, where possible, a cost analysis of each 
innovative program reported upon. Also included are abstracts of new, ongoing, 
and recent research at an interdisciplinary level in continuing and adult 
education. Xhe puoiicatlon is a bonus that comes with membership in CLENE. 



Perspectives on High Priority Problems . This publication features pros and 
cons on high priorltr problems identified by the Needs Assessment and Problem 
Description Proce'. i and at meethigs of the CLENE Assembly, and presents 
alternatives that h. ve been suggested from the field and from other disciplines. 
Its purpose is to increase awareness ^^riority problems throughout the 
nation so that local and other continuing education committees may have an op* 
portunity to react and offer solutions. The publication is a bonus that comes 
with membership in CLENE. 

I>andmark Statements . When the CLENE Assembly, Steering Committee, or 
Administratire Board issue statements or guidelines of nationwide importance, 
these are printed for dissemination. CLENE also publishes landmark state- 
ments formulated by other associations and groups concerning continuing educa- 
tion. For example, in January of 1972, the Association of American Library 
Schools (AALS) adopted a position paper on Continuing Library Education that 
wa§ far reaching in its scope. AALS not only recommended actions it should 
take in this field, but outlined suggeittons for a nationwide plan for continuing 
education Involving a partnership of :il relevant groups. CLENE disseminates 
position papers such as this. 

With regard to the second function, the Communications and Delivery Process is 
responsible for designing a communications system and delivery pathways 
assuring library personnel of all levels and organizations engaged in continuing 
education activities equal access to qualify continuing education materials. It 
also has responsibility for actively encouraging awareness, interest^ evaluation, 
and use of programs and resources available if the overall mission of improving 
library service in its broadest sense is to be realized. 
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Research by Havelock (1969), Rogers (1971), and Meyers (1969) In the area of 
utilization of knowledge and innovations (the word "innovation*' is used in such 
a way as to denote an individual or group perception of something being new, 
regardless of its objective newness) clearly indicates that certain conditions 
have to obtain if programs and resources, regardless of how high quality they 
may be, are to be used by the publics for which they are designed, rather than 
lying idle and dormant. A few key concepts are summarized here as they pro- 
vide the rationale for the manner in which the Communications and Delivery 
Process carries out its activities* 

Havelock (1969, pp. 7-34) argues that the utilization of knowledge requires 
organization (structure) of acquisition, synthesis, dissemination, and liaison 

activities. Structure is needed to assure the description of users* needs and 
problems, maintenance of viable linkages between resources and users, and 
coordination of scarce resources on a few high priority problems to avoid 
overloading the system with too many complex problems. Havelock's conclu- 
sions are substantiated by data collected in the present study in which respond- 
ents suggested there must be continuous needs assessment Involving as many 
people as possible in the process; that a network should be in operation so 
that there would be a free flowing of ideas; and that any nationwide program 
would have to concentrate, at least at the start, limited resources on a few high 
priority problems Identified through the Needs Assessment and Problem 
Definition Process. 

Havelock also insists that knowledge utlUzatton is given greater probablUfy of 
success where there is an opportunity for face-to-face (two-way) 
communication; that the knowledge utilization processes require candidness 
bet«'een senders md receivers, and that both senders and receivers perceive 
the message(s) to be relevant. These general guidelines are consistent 
with the Ideas of res ^xjndents in this study who emphasized that there should 
be active participation by as many people as possible at local, state, regional, 
and national levels and that all levels of library personnel should be involved, 
and that the system should strive in every way possible to give Individuals 
the feeling that their needs are of concern to tiie system and are taken into 
account in planning and development of programs and resources, 

Rogers (1971, pp. 138, 145, 154, 155) Is also relevant to the Communications 
and Delivery Process as he has identified in his research five attributes new 
ideas and programs (innovations) must have if they are to be adopted and used. 
They are: 
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1. Relative advantage — degree to which an innovation Is perceived 
as being better than the idea It supersedes 

2. Compatibility — degree to which an innovatioa is perceived as 
consistent with existing values, past ejq>eriences, and the needs 
of receivers 

3. Complexity — degree to which an innovation is perceived as 
relatively difficult to understand and use 

4. Trialability — degree to which an innovation may be ejcperimented 
with on a limited basis 

5- Observability — degree to which the results of an Innovation 
are visible to others 

Rogers' (1971, p. 103) concepts about the knowledge utilization process place 
primary emphasis for use on the receiver group. He identifies four basic 
stages in the process leading to use of knowledge^ The first stage is to become 
estposed to the existence of new knowledge or innovation and become aware of 
how it operates. The second is to form a favorable attitude toward it. The 
third stage is to engage in activities leading to a decision whether to accept or 
reject it. The fourth Is to receive reinforcement for the decision to use it. 
(This social interaction perspective provides a case for planning communica- 
tions to assure awareness, interest, evaluation, and adoption.) 

Myers (1969, p. 31) concludes from his research that three-fourths of Innova- 
tions used were in response to demand based on recognition of a need or a 
problem. This finding is certainly in keeping with the heavy emphasis through- 
out the data obtained in this stxidy on identii^ing needs and problems. Using 
the findings from these various studies as important variables to integrate into 
the Communications and Distribution system, it seems warranted to recommend 
to the Administrative Board that the Communications and Delivery Process of 
CLENE should work to: 

1, Actively encourage awareness. Interest, evaluation, and 
adoption of new programs and resources 

2, Actively and continuously relate tiie needs and problems identified 
throu^ participation by as many people m possible to the 
Communications and Delivery Process, paying special 
attention to high priority needs and demands 
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3, Establish a balance with respect to the use of interpersonal 
(two-way) communication channels and mass-media 
communication channels 

Growing out of these concepts, the Communications and Delivery Process of 
CLENE plans its work to be carried out in four basic stages ; 

1, Encourage awareness of programs and resources — both those 
developed by CLENE and those originating In the field that are 
available for distribution through CLENE. In this stage special 
attention is given to distributing summaries of programs and 
resources through newsletters (both Update as distributed by 
CLENE and newsletters of component groups concerned with 
continuing library and information science education), direct 
mass mailings, and presentations at national conferences and 
meetings. 



2* Encourage Interest in programs and resources through Inter- 
personal (two-way) communications. In this stage special attention 
is given to direct person-to-person mailings, participation in 
regional or state seminars, and distribution of more detailed 
information about programs or resources to Linkage Agents, local 
committee chairpersons, state council chairpersons, regional 
persons responsible for continuing education, and those responsible 
for continuing education development In all member organizations 
and groups. 



3. Encourage use (adoption) of programs and resources through 
direct (two-way) Interpersonal communications and by mass 
(one-way) communications reporting on ways in which programs 
and resources are being used by others at the present time* 

4. Solicit feedback through direct (two-way) communications giving 
an evaluation of offerings and forwarding such data to the Program 
and Resource Development Process to improve future programs. 



In addition to being linked to the Needs Assessment and Problem Description 
Process and the Program and Resource Development Process, the Communica- 
tions and Delivery Process is linked to the Information Acquisition and Coordlna- 
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tion Process. When a query is made of the Information system and materials 
are identified* the user of the information system can simply request that those 
materials be delivered and the request will be transmitted to the appropriate 
source, whether it is the CLENE Communications and Deliveiy Process, a 
regional center, an office of a national association, or a commercial publisher. 
An example of the way in which the Communications and Delivery Process 
functions is provided in the first section of Chapter 4* 
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SUMMARY OF THE CONTINUING LIBRARY EDUCATION NETWORK AND 
EXCHANGE 

Summary 

This Chapter has presented the basic recommendation of" the Project, whicli 
Is to create a worlcing partnership among all component groups concerned with 
continuing Ubrary and infonru'^tion science education. The partnership is The 
Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange (CLENE) which Is » service 
and resource faciUty designed for all levels of personnel in the library and 
information science field. The operating goal of this model is the improvement 
of library and information service for the nation. 

The model incorporates those elements identified in the research as necessary 
for building a successful nationwide program. Within the philosophy underlying 
the modeU the basic missions of CLENE are; 

1. To provide equal access to continuing '>ducat'^.on opportunities* 
available in sufficient quantity and quaUfy over a substantial 
period of time to ensure library and -riformation science personnel 
and organizations the competency to delivery quality library 
and information service to all 

2* To create an awareness and a sense of need for continuing 
education of library personnel on the part of employers and 
individuals as a means of responding to societal and 
technological change 

The recommended organizational components of CLENE are an Assembly, a 
Steering Committee, an Administrative Board, a Panel of Review and Evaluation, 
a CLENE Executive Director, and a small central staff which carries out the 
main Processes of CLENE and continuously serves a^ '^n exchange and resource 
facility for individual library personnel and for component groups who are 
members. 

The acronym "CLENE" (The Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange) 
implies both the processes and the people needed to accomplish the goals set 
forth. The NETWORK aspect of CLENE refers to those people who serve as 
representatives of the library community at large. The EXCHANGE aspects of 
CLENE are the processes needed to carry out the established goals. 
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The various sources of information utilized by the Project team indicated four 
clusters of activities, or Processes, to be essential for a nationwide system 
of continuing library and information science education. They arej needs 
assessment and problem definition, information acquisition and coordination, 
program and resource development, and communications and delivery. 

The Needs Assessment and Problem Definition Process is aimed at continuous 
assessment of individual and group needs and encourages library personnel at 
the local, state, regional, and -^^tional levels to participate in deciding what 
their needs are and how they will learn. This Process Is necessary in order to 
assure the relevance and direction of the other three Processes, 

The Information Acquisition and Coordination Process acquires, processes, 
stores, retrieves and exchanges information about existing continuing education 
resources in library and Information science and other professions that are 
applicable to common needs and problems. 

The Program and Resource Development Process performs the planning, design, 
production, and ovaluation of CLENE services. 

The Communications and Delivery Process creates an awareness and sense of 
need for continuing education of library personnel on the part of employers and 
Individuals; plans ways and means to deliver the materials to the users who 
need them; and plans activities to encourage awareness, interest and adoption 
of CLENE programs and services. 

These four basic Processes establish a relatively simple and workable model. 

A summary of the CLENE model is presented in Figure 3.2, It attempts to give 
a picture of the total concept of CLENE by showing 

1, What needs to be done — the four Processes of CLENE 

2, Who needs to be Involved — individuals, state agencies, 

associations, libraries, informa- 
tion centers, library schools, 
interest groups 
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and showing how CLENE initiates, supports, and facilitates getting it done by 

U the planning and polioj^-maklng responsibility provided by 
the organizational structure of CLENE 

2, the implementation ~ carried oat by the Director and Staff 

3, the evaluation — '^^^rrled out by the Panel of Review and 
Evaluation. 
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CHAPTER 4 

IMPLEMENTATION PLANS 

This Chapter presents reoommeodatloiis for initiating the Continuing Library 
and Information Network and Exchange model described in the preceding Chapter. 
It also suggests alternative institutional environments and alternative financial 
policies for CLENE. 



RECOMMENDATIONS AND ALTERNATIVES FOR INITIATING CLENE — 
SHORT RANGE PLANS 

ACTIVITY PLAN FOR INITIATION OF CLENE 

m the description of the Communications and Delivery Process of CLENE» a 
dissemination activity plan was suggested for the delivery of programs and 
resources. The plan suggested is based on recent findings in the area of know- 
ledge utilization theory which suggest that to be effective, dissemination plans 
should include: 

1. Programs balanced with respect to one-way (mass media) and two- 
way (interpersonal) communication channels 

2. Activities staged to encourage awareness, interest, evaluation 
and adoption 

3. Programs tailored to several target audiences such as key leaders in 
professional associations, administrative personnel, operating per- 
sonnel, tecimlcal perscmnel, legislative bodies, educators, etc. 

Generally there should be a shift from mass media (one-way) channels to 
InterpersGffial (two-way) channels as the dissemination plan objectives move 
from awareness to adoption. It is recommended that this approach be 
used In Inltating CLENE. 

Stage 1 

The first stage works to encourage widespread awareness of the purpose 
and nature of the Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange 
(CLENE). The primary communication channel for encouraging awareness 
are the mass media channels. 
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Immediately after the report is accepted by the Comniission, it is recommended 
that copies of the "Summary Report'* be duplicated in sufficient quantities for 
immediate and wide distribution as specified in item numbers two throu^ four 
below. 

!• Distribute extracts from the "Summary Report" and information 
about the nature and origin of CLENE via news releases, mass 
mailings, and newsletters to the library and information 
science community at large and to publications in other 
disciplines concerned with continuing education. 

2. Distribute the "Summary Report" to the key leaders of the 
concerned groups involved in continuing library and information 
science education, including: the Council of State Librarians, the 
state library associations, the Association of American Library 
Schools, regional library associations, national associations, 
individual library schools, and other concerned groups. Accompany 
the "Sunamary Report" with a letter asking recipients to consider 
carefully what implementation would mean in terms of their own 
activities and programs. 

3. Distribute the "Summary Report" with a news article to the 
periodicals in library and information science and related 
fields, including the publications of the groups listed In Item 
#2. 

4. Distribute the "Summary Report ' to special groups, such as 
a sampling of all types of libraries, members of the A. L. A. 
Legislative Network, the Division of Libraries and Leamhig 
Resources of the U.S. Office of Education, to the members of 
the Staff Development Committee, Personnel Section, Library 
Administration Division of A.L.A., the Continuing Education 
Committee of the Association of American Library Schc ;>Is, 
to each state which is a member of the Education Commission 
of the States (ECS) and to the national headquarters of the 
Educatlcm Commission of the States. 

With each 'Summary Report" Information on how the recipient can obtain 
the full report Is Included. 

It is suggested that a one page questionnaire be addressed to key leaders of 
various groups, listed under Item #2 above. Questions such as the following 
o might be asked; 
ERIC. 
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1, Do you endorse the overall concept of a Continuing Library 
Education Network aiKi Exchange which serves as a resource 
and service facility for continuing library and Information 
science education on a nationwide basis ? 

2, Do you wish a copy of the full report? [Indicate manner in which 
this may be obtained.] 

3, Do you plan to have a meeting of your group to discuss CLENE 
and Its operations for your group? Do you wish any materials 
or resource persons to help in this presentation? 

Stag^e 2 

The second stage works to encourage Interest In CLENE by distributing 
the full report via direct mall on a demand basis. The report would be 
made available to those organizations and individuals referred to above 
for the costs related to reproduction, collating, binding, and mailing, 
or If the document is printed, for the cost of publication. The Impor- 
tant consideration in relation to Stage 2 Is that Immediately after the 
report is received and approved copies should be made available so that 
they can be sent out Immediately as soon as requests come In. 

Stage 3 

The third stage works toward the evaluation of CLENE by encouraging 
groups to hold meetings to discuss CLENE leading to some type of state- 
ment regarding It as related to their group. A packet of resource materials 
including the "Summary Report" is sent to each group indicating a 
plan to hold a meeting on CLENE. :t is recommend^ that groups meeting 
during the July,1974,A.L. A. meetings be encouraged to hold such discussions 
as part of their programs In New York City. 

It is Important that each group meeting be encouraged to make a statement 
following the discussion Indicating what Implementation of CLENE would 
mean to their group and whether they would ^dorse It and to what degree. 
Each group would be asked to answer a one-page questionnaire (previously 
prepared) Indicating if they would be willing to contribute to the financial 
support of CLENE and how much they would be willing to contribute. In 
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other words each group meeting on CLENE should lead to some type of action. 

The groundwork has already been laid for such meetings. The Project 
team made presentations to solicit ideas aiwut the development of a 
nationwide plan to a number of these groups during the 1974 Midwinter 
meetings of A.L.A. It is important to keep the interest alive that 
was stimulated at that time. The fact that Interest does exist is apparent 
by the number of letters and phone calls that have come to the Project team 
requesting information alwut the progress of the Project and the date the 
report would be available to them, and what t^My can do to start implementation 
of the recommendations made in the report. 

Those groups not meeting during the July 1974 A.L.A. convention could be 

encouraged to hold meetings during the summer and fall to consider CI^NE. 

State agencies which do not have a long range plan for continuing education 

might be encouraged to form a representative committee to develop 

a long range statewide plan for continuing library and information science 

education. Local meetings, with a wide representation of all levels of 

library and information science personnel, as well as users, and other 

representatives of other disciplines should be encouraged to forward Ideas 

Into the statewide planning committee. For suggestions, In this direction 

see Chapter 3, Section entitled "Rationale for Proposed Organizational Structure." 

In order for the meetings In which CLENE Is discussed to be as productive 
as possible, the "Summary Report" should be widely distributed before 
the meetings are held. This is one reason for the urgency in getting the 
'Summary Report" duplicated and mailed as soon as possible. 

For all those groups which indicate that they would like somewie to come 
to their meeting to help make the presentation, a representative (such as a 
member of the Project team or Advisory Board) should be sent to serve as a 
resource person for the discussion or program on CLENE. 

In addition, at the A.L.A. meeting In July 1974. it Is recommended that 

the National Commission report to as wide an audience as possible the 

major recommendations of the report; the implications the report has, not only for 

library and Information science personnel, but for every resident of the 

country^ and the action the Commission has taken and proposes to take 

relative to the report. 
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Stage 4 

The fourth stage works to encourage the adoption of CLENE as a viable entity 
and provides for implementation. The effectiveness of Stage 4 will depend to a 
high degree on the extent to which Stages 1, 2, and 3 have been implemented. 

It is recommended that the motivation for this action be provided by the 
National Conmiission's calling a two- or three-day national assembly of key 
groups and individuals for a planning conference and, tf a concensus can be 
reached, for the implementation of the CLENE structure.. 

The invitation to the groups might suggest that they appoint those members already 
in the Continuing Library Education Network (CLEN)*, as they have beeninvolved in the 
development of the plan. Those groups which have not joined the CLEN network 
are invited to appoint a delegate at this time to represent them at the conclave. 
In addition, some representatives from groups in the related fields of media 
and adult and continuing education, such as the National Education Association 
and the Association for Education and Technology, are invited to attend 
without vote. Representatives from the U. S. Office of Education and other 
branches of the federal government are invited to attend without vote. The invita- 
tion states that each official delegate has liaison responsibility with the group 
represented, but speaks and acts from a personal perspective in any decisions 
taken by the Assembly. 

Delegates chosen by their respective groups to attend the conclave are sent a copy 
of the proposed nationwide plan In advance to study and discuss with the groups 
they represent before the conclave meets. At the conclave, workshop or think- 
tank sessions are set up to consider the CLENE model. 



* Members Invited to join CLEN include: library schools accredited by AlA, 
libraty programs in colleges and universities not accredited by ALA, state 
library agencies, national, regional, and state library association. Individuals 
representing employli^ libraries or agencies concerned about continuing education, 
and directors of the regional offices of the Library and Learning Resources of the 
U. S. Office of Education. 
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Specific elements to consider for inclusion In the Assembly's agenda Include: 

1. An overview of the CLENE model 

2. Description of activities relative to CLENE up to the time of 
the Assembly 

3. Workshops or think-tank groups to discuss the model and what the 
groups represented are willing to do toward its implementation; formula- 
tion of recommendations that groups might wish to make to 

the whole Assembly. Each workshop group would have at 
least one person present to serve as a resource person, who 
is knowledgeable on the background, mission, goals, processes 
and proposed structure of CLENE 

4. Bringing to the full Assembly the ideas ejcpressed in the various 
workshops and the provision of time for recommendations that 
any groups might wish to make to the Assembly 

5. The election of a Steering Committee which considers: 

a. basic policy formation 

b. conditions of membership 

c. conditions of sponsorship 

d. election of an Advisory Board 

6. Meeting of the Advisory Board 

a» empower an interim staff for carrying out Exchange Functions 
b. develop long range financial policies; decide on immediate 
first steps relative to funding 

7. For delegates to the Assembly not elected to the Steering Committee 
or the Advisory Board, provide workshop sessions on key 

issues previously identified and on which p^rs are presented* 
One Issue strongly identified as a key issue in this study, for 
example, that would seem a candidate for such a workshop 
meeting Is ''recognition for continuing education. " If woricshops 
are held on key issues it Is suggested that five or six be 
held which would be repeated in the morning and afternoon and 
each assemblyperson would be invited to attend two workshops. 
The ideas expressed would be summed up from the two workshops 
on each subject and presented to the whole Assembly* 
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8, Following the conference, the proceedings are published 
including actions of implementation, as well as formal papers 
presented,and summaries of the workshop discussions. 

9. The actions and papers presented at the conference would be 
widely distributed by means of news releases, mass mails, 

and newsletters to the library and information science community 
at large. 

Stage 5 

The fifth stage is the preparation of a CLENE performance critique on 
the initiation of the CLENE program in order to Improve future CLENE 
communication and delivery efforts. 

Performance statistics are collected as the plan for initiation of CLENE progresses 
by maintaining accurate financial records, maintaintog accurate dissemination 
records, soliciting feedback from each stage of the dissemination plan, and 
culminating with a performance analysis, including recommendations for future 
CLENE communication and delivery programs. 

The Inclusion of this stage is important because it sets a pattern and precedent 
for soliciting feedback and implementing a performance evaluation of the subse- 
quent programs and activities of CLENE. In fact, the overall five-stage plan for 
initiating CLENE can serve as a pilot test program for the activities su^ested 
in the model relative to the Communications and Delivery Process. 



RESPONSIBILITY FOR CARRYING OUT THE STAGES OF INITIATION OF CLENE 

Four alternatives are presented relative to the carrying out of these recommenda- 
tions for the initiation of CLENE* 

First Alternative 

In the first alternative the National Commission plays a catalyst role by serving 
as a stimulus for action. The Commission has made a major contribution to the 
library and information science community by granting funding for the design 
of a nationwide plan for continuing education. It has played a catalytic role in 
this respect. Now, in order for its contribution to the field to be fuJUy realized, 
the Commission should serve as a motivating force to give stature and importance 
to the product it has made possible. 

o 
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In suggesting that the Commission take responsibility for the steps of initiation 
of CLENE, the Project Team [and this is reflected in the opinions of many of 
the participants in the study] feels that this could be an excellent opportunity for 
the Commission to provide needed leadership for the field without taking a role 
that might be construed as operational. 

To the Project Team, this prospective role seems to parallel the one the 
Commission has taken in relation to its white paper on "A New National 
Program of Library and Information Science." CLENE provides an opportunity 
for the Commission to demonstrate that it is deeply concerned about the 
development of human resources in the library and information science com- 
munity as well as in the development of vital information resources and 
networks. Also, CLENE provides the means by which library and information 
science personnel can gain the expertise to effectively Implement the 
Conounission^s "New National Program. " 

It is the belief of the Project team that the activities described in stages one 
through four would provide a framework and setting which would enable leaders 
within the profession to accept the challenge and to carry forward with CLENE 
as a united partnership; and, that without the Commission's initial action, this 
might not be as easily accomplished. 

The advantages of this alternative are several: (1) action would be Immediate — 
a criterion called for by many participants In the study; (2) it would involve a 
large number of people quickly; (3) it would closely follow the action pattern 
suggested by a group of library educators and administrators meetbig at a 
Leadership Training Institute sponsored by the Division of Libraries and 
Learning Resources in May 1974; and (4) It would put the Commission in a role 
of catalyst-facilitator that would enable a Project it started to be implemented* 

Second Alternative 

In the second alternative, which was proposed by one of the interviewees In the 
the stutfy, the National Conmilssion would also play a catalytic role, but one 
which would parallel the role it has taken up to this point regarding the present 
Project. The Commission would issue a call for a proposal for an individual 
or a coaUtion of groups to Initiate CLENE, using the stages suggested in the 
preceding paragraphs or presenting acy other plan for initiating CLENE that the 
Commission ml^t deem more effective. A disadvantage of this plan is that by 
the time a call for a proposal was issued and action started, a minimum of two 
months would have elapsed. 
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Third Alternative 

A third alternative would Involve the Commission's taking only two actions 

relative to the report: (1) disseminating the report and the summary, 

or popularized versions of these, widely throughout the library and Information 

science community; and (2) setting up a national conclave of key groups 

and Individuals to consider the continuing education model, CLENE. This 

ccmclave, or assembly, could create a special planning committee to develop 

proposals for the Initiation of CLENE. 

Fourth Alternative 

A fourth alternative would involve the Commission's taking only one action — 
widely disseminating the report and summary (or popularized versions of them) 
throughout the library and information science community in the hope 
that a coalition of support groups might rise up and assume a leadership role 
in implementing CLENE and carry out the stages of initiation. 

Certain risks are involved in this alternative that need to be considered! (1) no 
one may "rise up and assume leadership" and nothing will evolve by way of 
initiation or implementation of a nationwide plan for continuing library and 
information science education; (2) one group may assume leadership but not 
build a coalition of groups in a partnership relationship; (3) more than one group 
may decide separately to assume such a leadership role and the result would be 
a splintered effort which would not lead to the accomplishment of the goals and 
objectives projected for CLENE. 

An advantage that might arise from this position Is that one group might decide 
to take the leadership role in getting CLENE initiated (following steps similar to 
those outlined in items one through four), raising money to support implementa- 
tion and making adequate provision at every step of the way for gathering support 
from the other component groups that should be involved in sharing the responsi- 
bility for all the elements of CLENE. 
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ALTERNATIVE PLANS FOR THE CONTINUING SUPPORT OF CLENE — 
LONG RANGE PLANS 

ALTERNATIVE mSTITUTIONAL ENVIRONMENTS 

CLENE requires an institutional environment that is compatible with and has a 
linking relationship with local, state, regional, and national associations and 
organizations concerned with continuing library and information science education 
as well as with employing libraries and individuals. CLENE could conceivably be 
implemented in one of the general institutional environments included in that 
partnership, namely a major university, a federal government agency, a state 
government, a regional library organization, or a private corporation. These 
five alternatives are reviewed below and presented in summary form in 
Figure 4,1. 

Description of Alternatives 

First, CLENE could be implemented in a university environment. The university 
environment appears to be a good candidate because universities represent a 
primary resource for adult and continuing education, technological ejqjertlse, 
and research. In addition, centralized services are available, such as payroll, 
accounting, and duplication. 

Although interviewees indicated they thought library schools should be among those 
institutions having continuing responsibility in the area of continuing library 
education, only one believed that a library school might be the best institutional 
home for a nationwide plan for continuing library and information science educa- 
tion. Furthermore, the universlly institutional environment has several key 
disadvantages, including! strict membership requirements for access to group 
knowledge; limited accountability in terms of contribution to society and producti- 
vity measurement in terms of publications relative to continuing education; a 
record in the area of continuing library education that is perceived by the profes- 
sion as limited in scope and lacking innovation; and the lack of constant Input 
from practitioners served by continuing education programs. 

Second, CLENE could be Implemented in a federal government agency environment. 
The federal government agency environment appears to be a logical candidate 
because the Federal government represents federal wealth, status and power. 
However, the Federal government environment has several basic limitations: l 
relatively medium past record for continuing education In the library and informa- 
tion science field; evidence of decreasing funding for continuing education; and a 
strong vested interest in existing federal programs and priorities. 
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Third, CLENE could be implemented in a state government environment. The 
state environment appears to be a strong candidate because it would assure 
familiarity with state and local problems within the state. It also has a degree 
of credibility with state and local residents and has means of maintaining direct 
channels of communication with local grassroots groups. Also, it has main- 
tained a balanced record in providing continuing education to all levels of library 
personnel, including trustees, (see Table 12 in Appendix B). Furthermore, the 
largest number of interviewees' responses relative to responsibility for continu- 
ing education placed prime responsibility at the state level. 

However, the state government environment has several constraints, such as a 
spotty current record in providing a balanced continuing library and information 
science education program for all lypes of libraries. Only 46 percent of the 38 
state library agencies who participated in the questionnaire survey, for example, 
indicated they had one specific person or persons with special responsibility 
in the area of continuing education (see Table 2.2 in Appendix B). Other con- 
straints are the dtKiculties of interstate financing and of obtaining state funds 
for membership fees for national programs. 

Fourth, CLENE could be implemented in a professional association environment. 
The association environment appears to be a strong candidate because association 
members are already presumably concerned with furthering their continuing 
education. Moreover, a continuing education effort could be neatly Incorporated 
into existing organization structure. The association already has provisions for 
communication channels to all of its membership, and several interviewees 
believed that CLENE would gain status by being affiliated with an association or 
a group of associations. 

An association environment, however, has several key disadvantages. While nine 
interviewees suggested an association as an institutional home for CLENE (the 
American Library Association was the most frequently mentioned), ten esqiressed 
strong opposition to this concept. Also, library associations are at the moment 
severely restricted in their funds, and it seems unlikely to many of the inter- 
viewees that they wuld be willing or able to divert large amounts of time or 
money to furthering a nationwide plan for continuing education. Then too, associa- 
tions generally do not have a strong record for deep, continuing concern about 
providing continuing education opportunities for their memberships. 
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Fifth, CLENE could be implemented in a private corporate environment. The 
private enterprise environment appears to be a strong candidate because private 
corporations are motivated by survival to produce competitive products and 
services. However, the private enterprise motivation sometimes tends to 
reduce credibility among those being served. 

Criteria for Selecting an Alternative 

CLENE should be implemented in an institutional environment that combines 
as many of the best features of the environments reviewed as possible. To assure 
quality, acceptance, and functionality, CLENE should be Implemented in an 
environment with the following characteristics: 

• a corporate charter to work for the collective benefit of all 
those served 

• a private enterprise drive to siirvive by producing programs 
and services that are bought because they are of high quality 

• a national status that is widely recognized by all groups involved 
in the partnership 

• a collectively financed program with funds contributed by local 
and state governments, federal agencies, associations, employers 
of librarj*^ and information science personnel, private Institutions, 
and Individuals. 

• provision for a close working relationship with the people providing 
continuing education at the local level and those served at the 
local level 

• purposes such that CLENE would be In Section 501 (o) (3) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and so recognized by the Internal 
Revenue Service so that It could obtain funds from foundations 
and Individuals tax free 

It Is assumed that wherever the Institutional home would be that there would be 
provision for direct liaison with local, county, and state governments} liaison 
with federal government agencies, universities, foundations, associations, and 
employing libraries and Individuals; and that general administrative services 
such as marketing, accounting, and legal advice would be available. 
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Recommended Alternative 

Taking all these factors into consideration, it is recommended that CLENE be 
organized as a non-profit corporation, and that in the articles of incorporation 
under the general not-for-profit corporation act, its purposes include such 
objectives as: 

1. Identifying needs for continuing Ubrary and information science 
education 

2. Developing and carrying out programs of continuing library and 
information science education 

3. Engaging in the promotion, development and study of the field of 
continuing library and information science education 

4. Developing evaluation strategies appropriate for continuing library 
and information science education 

5. Studying the effectiveness of methods and techniques in continuing 
library and information science education 

6. Encouraging an InterdiscipUnary approach to continuing library and 
information science education 

7. Encouraging innovation in continuing library and information science 
education 

8» Developing models of continuing library and Information science 
education 

9. Stui^ylng the preconditions for learning among adult learners 

It is Interesting to note that in the Interviews, ten respondents talked about the 
advantages of a non-profit, separate corporation ~ although before this project 
was undertaken, the Project team was not aware that anyone had been thinking 
in these terms. 

Alternative Suggestions for Housing CLENE 



If CLENE is a non-proflt corporation, there are still several options available. 
One is that even as a separate corporation, CLENE could be housed in the 
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quarters of a library association such as the American Library Association. 
Reactions from the field showed that some questionnaire and interview respondents 
were very much in favor of such an arrangement; others were quite opposed, 

A second option is that CLENE be housed in a building dedicated to continuing 
education among the professions. Three such possibilities are located in the 
Chicago area. 

Educational Facilities Center. The first possibility is the Educational Facilities 
Center (EFC), under the direction of George D. Fischer, Chainnfin of the Board 
and a past-president of the National Education Association. The Center is pre- 
sently constructing a specially designed, 34 floor building, at 444 North 
Michigan Avenue, across from the Chicago Tribune Building. EFC has taken 
an innovative stance solving many problems facing today's educators by 
housing, in one location, education consultants to advise on major issues rang- 
ing from individualized instruction to facilities planning. They have also created 
a center where innovative programs, materials, equipment, furnishings and 
systems can be examined under one roof. Eight floors of the new building will 
feature ultra-modern conference and meeting rooms, lounges and an auditorium. 
Several floors will be available for rental to professional associations; space 
might easily be rented to house CLENE. 

The advantages are the availability of a staff of design artists, layout specialists 
etc. for production needs; duplicating services; eight floors of meeting rooms; 
and a large number of consulting educational technologists. Jxi addition, this 
major exposition and service center can help meet one of the objectives of 
CLENE — development of educational technology know-how and competencies. 
Another advantage is its location in a building where other professional continu- 
ing education groups will be boused. A disadvantage is , that although EFC will 
eventually represent every level of education in its facilities, currently it con- 
centrates primarily on the elementary level of education. 

American Medical Association Continuing Education Facility. Anotiier possibility 
discovered by the Project interviewers was the fact that the American Medical 
Association is considering erecting in a prime location a building devoted to 
continuing education for a number of professions. This facility would also have 
meeting rooms, a core of publication specialists, duplicating services, etc. 

Institute for Continuing Professional Education, Incorporated . A third possibility 
is affiliation with a non-profit corporation entitled The Institute for Continuing 
professional Education, Incorporated, an organization of professional groups 
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concentrating on improvement of continuing education activities. One advantage 
of this Institute is that its tax status falls under Section 501 (c) (3), so that other 
groups that affiliate with it do not have to go through the lengthy procedure of 
estabUshing this tax status and funding efforts can be started immediately. 

Each of the professional associations has at least one Fellow represented on the 
Board of trustees of the Institute, and to emphasize the interdisciplinary 
character of the organization, one Fellow from another profession is represented 
at the Board meetings of all member groups. At the present time the Institute 
has no physical headquarters, but is negotiattoning for such a center, possibly 
in the Educational Facilities Center, mentioned previously. 

The Institute was formed to encourage an interdisciplinary approach to continuing 
education for the professions. It was founded on the belief that no discipline or 
profession by itself is able to muster sufficient resources to identify or solve the 
human problems of modem society. The Institute serves as a catalyst for colla- 
borative research, a forum for the exchange of experience and information, and 
a stimulus for programs and innovations in the field of continuing professional 
education. The objectives of the Institute are in harmony with those of CLENE. 

Technology Information Exchange. Another option for housing CLENE that 
warrants further investigation is The Technology Information Exchange of Public 
Technology, Incorporated, in Washington, D. C. Public Technology Incorporated 
is the research and development arm of The International city Management 
Association, Council of State Governments, National Association of Counties, 
National Governors' Conference, National League of Cities, and the U. S, Con- 
ference of Mayors. Public Technology Incorporated has formed a Technology 
Information Exchange with initial funding from the Natlonil Science Foundation 
to encourage the diffusion of innovative technology among city, couniy, and state 
governments; or between these governments and private enterprise, federal 
agencies, universities, foundations, or associations. Before discussing the pos- 
sible advantages or disadvantages of housing In this environment, two terms 
need deflnlngj (1) "Innovative" is used by the Technology Information Exchange 
to denote an individual or group perception of something being new, regardless 
of Its objective newness; (2) "technology" Is used to mean the systematic treat- 
ment of Ideas, concepts, methods, and procedures for use in practical 
applications. 

The thrust of the Technology Information Exchange Is thai there should be finan- 
cial support for solving problems Identified at the grassroots level by means 
of Mormatloa acquisition, product assembly, and technology dlssemlnaUon. 
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From a broad perspective, many of the problems identified as needing solving 
could be greatly aided in their solution by means of help from library and informa- 
tion science personnel. Also, the processes that have been implemented at the 
Technology information Exchange to provide nationwide help to cities, counties, 
and state governments parallel the same lype of services that CLENE proposes 
to provide to library and information science personnel at the same levels. 

A case can be made for the fact that when sources of funds are analyzed, roughly 
75 percent of the salaries of library personnel are derived from city, county, 
state, or Federal government* Private schools, private colleges and universities, 
and private corporations are the chief agencies emplojring library personnel 
which do not get their monies from government funding at some level. Therefore, 
a logical argument is that the same patterns that have been established for serving 
the Technology Information Exchange could be expanded and enlarged to include 
funding for the objectives of CLENE. 

A possible disadvantage could be that Technology Informatloii Exchange is 
already organized and functioning and that CLENE activities involving extensive 
grassroots participation at every level might tend to be lessened. Howevert each 
of the six member groups of Public Technology is an autonomous group carrying 
its activities as it sees fit; theoretically, CLENE could do the same. Advantages 
are, that as in the case of other environmental homes, there are administrative 
services, such as a bank of design artists and editors, on location. There is 
also a library and information center. 

These are but representative examples of possible housing options that were 
encountered by the Project team during the interviews conducted for the stu(fy. 
A concentrated effort aimed at seeking housing possibilities would undoubtedly 
discover many other options. 



ALTERNATIVE FINANCIAL POLICIES 

The writers recommend that CLENE operate with a flexible financial policy 
based on funding from a number of sources that is a compromise between the two 
extremes suggested by respondents. At one extreme is the suggestion of total 
funding by the Federal government, with the U. S. Office of Education and the 
National Science Foundation mentioned most often. The other extreme suggested 
is complete reliance on funds received from sale of products and resourc&s. The 
Project team recommends that a flexible financial policy somewhere in between 
these two extremes be considered. 
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Although CLENE cannot e3q)ect federal funding over a long time span (because 
legislators expect new programs to demonstrate a capacity to survive long term 
without direct federal fUnds), it is hoped that either the Federal government, 
a private foundation (Carnegie or Kellogg were most often suggested by the 
respondents), or state library agencies could be persuaded to make grants to 
launch CLENE and to give it the vital stimulus needed to get it started on a sound 
basis. 

It would be possible for CLENE to adopt a financial policy that requires complete 
dependence on the income from its products and services, but such a policy 
would seriously hinder any program with as wide a scope as CLENE. The four 
Processes suggested for CLENE^ require a considerable amount of time to 
diffuse complex ideas, concepts, procedures and methods. Furthermore, it will 
take CLENE several yesrs to build up the ej^rtise and teamwork required to 
handle these complex processes. 

CLENE should, therefore, have a flexible, long-range financial poliqsr which 
depends on a fixed amount of Federal government monies, private foundation 
demonstration dollars, or state library agency funding for the first few years, 
and which gradually shifts the financial burden to sales of publications, 
programs and services, membership fees from sponsors and subscribers, and 
project contracts or grants. The long-range financial policy should include 
solicitation of funds from a mix of local and state governments, federal 
government agencies, libraxy and information science associations, private 
foundations, emplojring llbrar5.es, and individuals. 

In the long rtm. If CLENE is to be assured a secure future, its services should 
be perceived as so valuable in meeting the library and information science needs 
of the resident population of each community serviced that the main and continuing 
source of support is from local, county, and state funds. 

One of the most Important first steps toward putting CLENE on a solid basis 
early in Its existence is that of obtaining membership fees on a budget ratio 
from associations and organizattons. it is exceedingly Important to get a hl^ 



1 These are described in Chapter 3, under the heading "The Processes of 
CLENE." They ares Needs Assessment and Problem Dd!inition, Information 
Acquisition and Coordination, Program and Resource Development, and Communi- 
cations and Delivery. 
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ratio of support as soon as possible even if it mi^t only be a token payment to 
start with. Once a high ratio of members has been established. Federal and founda- 
tion funding wUl be easier. The distinctions between types of membership dues 
should be decided early. Organizations, for example, might be sponsors; 
individuals, subscribers. Because of the wide difference in ^he size and budgets 
of library and information science associations and of employing libraries, fees 
for this type of sponsor should be based on a fixed percentage of the associa- 
tion's or organization's total budget. 

Another Important concept is to get as ^^^ide support as possible for CLENE. 
Product people, library suppliers, and publishers should be solicited for support 
as sponsors. Another source of income from this category of private industry 
would be that used in the Educational Facilities Center. There, suppliers of 
products in the area of educational technology have a floor on which they can rent 
booths to display their products. Each eidiibitor designs a display which can be 
studied by interested parties, and if further information is desired, one may use 
a touch tone telephone system and a special identification number to order the 
materials requested sent to one's home. 

With the increasing emphasis on the part of state legislatures on accountability 
for professional services, it appears that states will rapidly be developing legis- 
lation requiring continuing education for all professionals, such as has alxeady 
been proposed in Iowa. This will also mean that state funds available for continu- 
ing education among the professions wiU be increasing. To ensure that library 
and Information science personnel may be adequately included in such funding, 
state planning committees for continuing library and information science educa- 
tion should work closely from the Inception of CLENE with the legislative net- 
work that has been established on a statewide and nationwide basis by the 
American Library Association. 

Anther potential source of funding for CLENE is the pr»p^^/sed bUl (HR 7998) 
presented to the ddrd Congress, designed "to provide for the establishment of 
the National Professions Foundation to promote progress in the professions, 
and for other purposes. " (U.S. Congress, 1973) Recognizing that the nation's 
problems are characterized by a demand for multiprofessional solutions, it 
"proposes a National Endowment for the Professions and a National Council on 
the Professions. " For purposes of this Act the term "professions" means 
those occupations "which require specialized knowledge and preparation, which 
maintain high standards of achievement and conduct, and wMch render a public 
service." 
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It has been found in the continuing education development in other professions 
that a key factor in getting early support for continuing education plans is to 
have products and services that meet established needs available as soon as 
possible. The four Processes of CLENE constitute a monumental challenge 
for any organization and it would be impossible to expect immediate implemen- 
tation of all of these Processes at once, or instantaneous delivery on ai^jr or 
all of those services, it is therefore suggested that a fleidble management 
system be worked out within the CLENE staff enabling the talent assembled 
within CLENE, with the aid of the e3q)ertise of consultative help, to apply their 
initial energies to: (1) setting In motion the activities necessary for contiminiis 
lieeds assessment and problem definition, starting at the grassroots level (as 
described under the description of the Needs Assessment and Problem Definition 
section of Chapter 3); and (2) designing and developing programs and services to 
meet a few high priority needs uniformly identified by recent research. 

Planning and implementation relative to the Program and Resource Development 
Process would be started on two levels. The first level develops a precise 
description of those programs, services, and materials alrea^ available and 
functional in meeting the needs of library and information science personnel 
that meet established criteria. These would be publicized for distribution 
through CLENE publications. The second level develops, with consultative help, 
program spectacatlons for those services, resources, and miaterlals that are 
not available but that should be provided. Concurrently, as data is accumulated 
from the Needs Assessment and Problem Definition Process, efforts would be 
made to delineate alternative ways of moving from "what is" to that which 
"should be" to the end tliat programs, services, and materials in identified high- 
priority areas would be produced for distribution as soon as possible on a 
continuing basis. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
» 

This Chapter has discussed short range plans for the initiation of CLENE and 
alternative ways of carrjdng these out. It has also presented alternative long- 
range plans for the continuing support of CLENE. The primary conclusions are 
presented here* 

• The Continuing Library Education Network and Exchange (CLENE) should 
be initiated by means of dissemination activities which incorporate three 
concepts: (1) a balance with respect to one-way (mass media) and two-way 
(Interpersonal) communication channels; (2) a series of activities staged 
to encourage awareness, interest, evaluation, and adoption of CLENE; 

(3) programs tailored to meet several target audiences. 

• Four alternatives are presented for carrying out the stages suggested 
for the initiation of CLENE. Each involves a different degree of involve- 
ment by the National Commission of Libraries and Information Science, 
but in each instance the Commission is cast in a catalyst role. 

• A major organizational issue that needs to be resolved in the initial 
stages of planning is the institutional environment for the operation of 
CLENE. The stucfy team considered these alternatives: a university 
environment, a federal agency environment, a state government environ- 
ment, a professional association environment, and a private corporate 
environment. The conclusion of the Btady is tiiat to assure quality, 
acceptance, and functionality, CLENE should be implemented as a non- 
profit corporation with the following characteristics: 

• a corporate charter to work for the collective benefit of all 
those served 

• a private enterprise drive to survive by producing programs 
and services that are purchased because they are of high quality 

• a national status that is widely recognized by all groups involved 
In the partnership 

• a collectively financed program with funds contributed by local 
and state governments, federal agencies, associations, employers 
of library and Information science personnel, and private Institutions 
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• provision for a close working relationship with the people providing 
continuing education at the local level and those served at the 
local level 

• purposes such that CLENE would be in the Section 501 (c) (3) of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 and so recognized by the 
Internal Revenue Service so that it could obtain funds from 
foundations and individuals tax free. 

It is assumed that in this arrangement there would be provision for: 
direct liaison with local, county, and state governments; liaison with 
federal government agencies, universities, fo-ndations, associations, 
employing libraries, and individuals; and gener; \ administrative 
services such as marketing, accounting, and legal advice. 

Another implementation issue discussed is that of housing for CLENE. 
Five specific possibilitie'? discovered by the Project team during the 
interviews for the study are presented. Salection of one of these, or 
others, depends upon the criteria established as most important, 
whether it be for high potential for innovation and demonstration; for 
prestigious tradition; for quickness and alreacfy established tax structure; 
for interdisciplinary possibilities; for closeness of ties with state and 
local government. 

Another major implementation issues concerns the financial resources and 
policies that wiU allow successful operation of CLENE. Although CLENE 
cannot expect federal funding over a long time span, it is hoped that 
either tiie Federal government, a private foundation, or state agencies 
could be persuaded to prc\'ide the seed money to launch the organization 
and to give it the vital stimulus needed to get it started on a sound basis, 
CLENE should have a flexible collectively financed policy which depends 
on a fixed amount from the Federal government, a private foundation or 
state agency demonstration dollars for the first few years, and which 
gradually shifts the financial burden to sales of publications, programs, 
and services; membership fees from sponsors and subscribers; and 
project contracts or grants. The long-range financial policy sbould 
include soUciatlon of funds from a mix of local and state governments, 
federal government agencies, library and information science associa- 
tions, employing libraries, and individuals. 
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• CLENE will be assured of a secure future if its services are perceived 
as so valuable ia meeting the library and information science needs 
of the resident population of each community that the main and continuing 
source of support will be from the use of its services and resources. 



The concluding statement of this study is presented as the "Introduction", 
preceding Chapter I* Summed up, the overaU conclusions are three: 

• that a nationwide Continuing Education Network and Exchange to serve 
library and information science personnel is both feasible and practical 

• that a nationwide Continuing Education Network and Exchange is absolutely 
essential in order to achieve tlie goal of providing equal access to continu- 
ing education opportunities, available in sufficient quantity and quality 
over a substantial period of time to ensure library and information science 
persuiuiei and urgamzations the competency to deliver quality library 

and information service to all 

• that a Continuing Education Network and Exchange Is necessary to create 
a nationwide awareness and a sense of need for continuing education of 
library personnel on the part of employers and individuals as a means 
of responding to societal and technological change 
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APPENDIX A 
SURVEY INSTi^iJMENTS 




GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 



csos) eas-sQBs 



THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 



WASHINGTON D.C. 20017 



October 12. 1973 



Dear Colleague: 

An issue of vital importance to all of us in the library and information science field is — 
''How can continuing education opportunities be made easily available to all library and 
Information science personnel who need and wish to continue a lifetime of learning 

A project directed to answer this question is sponsored by The National Commission on 
Libraries and Information Science. It is being conducted at the Graduate Department of 
Library Science of Tlie Catholic University of America with the cooperation of an 
Advisory Board (listed on Enclosure A)^ 

We are asking you, as a person vdth responsiblUfy for continuing education programs, 
to assist us in this venture by completing and returning the enclosed questionnaire, which 
we estimate will take about one hour of your time. 

P urpose of the Proj ect t 

Our goal is to develop recommendations for a nationwide blueprint for continuing educf tion 
that will: (1) embrace the continuing education of both professionals and paraprofesslonals 
in library and information science, (2) insure quality content of the educational ej5)erlence, 
and (3) involve aU levels of institutions. 

We will be getting ideas and information from 250 questionnaires (sent to state, regional, 
and national library associations, state and national libraries, and schools of library and 
information science, as v/ell as employing libraries); 50 interviews with educators, 
administrators and working professionals; and small group ^ ldea.sesslons > " 



Why Your Participation is Important: 

Any nationwide blueprint for continuing library education will be successful only if it 
involves the people who have responsibility for continuing education programs. We 
are gathering information about what currently exists, but, also, we want your ideas 
on what should be. This blueprint can be successful only if it has your support, and 
builds on your achievements, experience and planning* 
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By completing and returning i2ie questionnaire witiiin the next w^k, you will have an 
important role in determining the future development of continuing education in our 
profession. Upon completion of tJie project (Spring 1974) v/e will send you a summary 
of our .hidings and recommendations. 

InstructionB; 

On page one of the questionnaire, we have written in fbe name of the organization for 
vMch we would like you to respond. Please answer the questionnaire from the point 
of view listed below for your particular organization: 

1. Employing library or library system ; Answer In reference to the library and 
information science personnel employed in your organization. 

2. Library association: Answer in reference to members of your association, but 
not employees of the association. 

3. Library schools: Answer in reference to the library and information science 
personnel for whom you are providing continuing education programs, but not 
in reference to your faculty. 

4. State libraries ; Answer in reference to the library and information science 
personnel for whom you are providing continuing education, but not in 
reference to your employees. 

Please return the completed questionnaire in the enclosed self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Individual responses to the questionnaire will be confidential. 

Thank you very much for joining with other leaders in sharing your thinking with us 
about continuing education — an issue of such Importance that the Commission chose 
it as one of only three areas in which it is sponsoring study. 

Cordially yours, 



Barbara Conroy 
Eesearch Associate 

£nclosures: 

A. Advisory Board List 
Questionnaire 
o Betum Envelope 




Ruth J. Patrick, Ph.D. 
Assogiate Project Director 
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ENCLOSURE A: LIST OF ADVISORY BOARD MEMBERS 
CONTINUING LIBRARY AND ir.TQRMATION SCIENCE.EDUCATION PRCXTECT 



Frank R. Birmingham 
Program Leader 

Instructional Media and Technology 
Mankato State College 
Mankato, Minnesota 

Frank KurtCylke, Chief 
Division of the Blind and 
Physically Handicapped 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 

Dorothy F. Deininger, Chairman 
Association of American Library 

Schools - Committee on 

Continuing Education 
Associate Professor 
Graduate School of Library Service 
Rutgers University 
New Brunswick, Now Jersey- 
Jack S. EUenberger, Head 
Law Library 
Covington and Burling 
Washington, D.C* 

Edward G. Holley^ Presldent-Elect 
Ameri can Library Association 
Dean, School of Library Science 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel HIU, North Carolina 



H. Robert Malinowsky 
Chairman of the Education Committee 
Special Libraries Association 
Assistant Director of Libraries 
University of Kansas Libraries 
Lawrence, Kansas 

AUie Beth Martin, Director 
Tulsa City /County Library 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Nettie B. Taylor 

Assistant State Superintendent 

for Libraries 
Division of Library Development 

and Services 
Maryland State Department of 

Education 
Baltimore, Maryland 

Julie A. Virgo 

Director of Medical Library Education 
Medical Library Association 
Chicago, IlllnGls 

Duane Webster, Director 
Office of University Library 

Management Studies 
Association of Research Libraries 
Washington, D.C. 
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Enpiration Pate: M ;fch 1974 
Office of Management and Budget No. 1 74S /300? 



CONTINUING LIBRARY AND INFORMATION 
SCIENCE EDUCATION PROJECT 

(SPONSORED BV THE NATIONAL COMMISSIOM ON LIBRARIES AND INFORMATION SCIENCE) 

Conducted by 
THE DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 



OUTLINE OF THE QUESTIONNAIRE 

So thi!T you mjy hdve iin overall view of the major areas touched upon in the 
ciuestfonnjfre. the followint) outline is presented: 

Bi^rkgriHiDd information (about responding organisation) 
Sunio definitiofis 
I. Concepts dtiout rontmumg education 
n. Cuntinumq educattor) for target groups 
IM. Prc>vision of policies on contmuing education 
IV. Modes of tiontinuFfiy educ^itton 
V. Methods nf '.'ofUirniing education 

VI Means ot fvovsciinci recognition for continuing educatton 
VI f . Your ideas and proposals for action 



BACKGROUND INFORMATION (uhout respondjng organization) 

t. fM*imt^ of person complertng £|uestionfiatre: 

2. Title. 



3, Name of organf/ation for whfch you are completing questionnaire: 



4. Telephone- , 

5. Does youf organization have one specific pef son or group that has special responsibility in the area of continuing education? 

( I YES [ ) NO 

If YES, what is the title of this person or group? 



6, Please deficrifie the groups toward which your continuing education programs are currently directed? (Check [*| the boxes that apply,) 

a. By Geographic Area: b. By Type of Library Ptrsonrtul: 

National • [ j Academic 

RegionaM over several states) [ } Public 

State [ ) School 

Regional {within one state) [ j Special 

^^^^^ { I Information Center 

Other (Please specify) { j Other (Please specify) 



To aid v<Hi incumpletiim thisijuestionnuire. and to .facilitate uniformity of response, please read this definition sheet for some of the key 
terms used in this project. 



Some Definirions (As Used In This Projecr) 

• Continuing Education is defined as that education which the individual perceives v^\\\ enhance his or her total job conr^petence. (Data for 3 
more detailed operational definition of continuing education will be collected in this questionnaire.) 

• CatcftWittS of Library and Information Scitnce Personnel. (Applies to Sections I IJM, and VI of this questionnaire.) To show the relationship 
of key terms as used in th^s study, the following chart is presented to help you in filling out the questionnaire. {Unless otherwise noted, the 
source of these definitions is the ALA Manpower Statement.} 



CATEGORIES OF LIBRARY PERSONIMEL 


Professional 


Supportive 


1. Librarian (with MLS decree). 

2. Operating Librartan (without MLS degree) but per- 
forming some iubs categon/ed as carrying professional 
feS{ionsibfhties. including those of management which 
require mdependent judgment. (Project Advisory Board} 

3. Technical Information Specialist (wjthout MLS) fills 
positions involving work concerned wfth analyzing and 
transmitting the intellectual content of scientific, techno- 
logtcal or other S|>eciali/ed information, inctudmg foreign 
language speciahzations (U. S. Civil Service Commission 
GS 1412 series.) 


4. Paraprofessional (Library Associate) has a bachelor's degree. 
Supportive responsibilities at a high level, normally working 
within the established procedures and techniques, and with some 
supervision by a professional, 

5. Library Technician (Technical Assistant) has at least two years of 
college level study OR post-secondary school training In relevant 
skills. Tasks performed are supportive to Paraprofessional s (Library 
Associates) and higher ranks, following established rules and 
procedures. 

6. Clerk has business school or commercial courses supplemented by 
in-service training or on-the-job experience. 



Trustee. The term Trustee is used broadly to include members of library boards or advisory flbrtry committees In universities end 
special libraries. 



♦ Modesof ContinufngEducation.(AppliestoSectionslll and IV of this questionnaire.) 
(Several of the modes that can be defined in several ways are defined here as we are using them in this project.) 



Conference. A formal meeting of the representatives of a 
group for the purpose of discussion and deliberation. 
Educational Leave. A period of time granted to a person 
for academic study. 

Institute. An instructional program (for a short or long period 
of time) set up for a special groiJp interested In some type of 
specialised library activity. 

Invited Conference* A bringing together of experts in a subject 
for the purpose of presenting papers for discussion and/or 
talking over their latest research results or problems being 
currently investigated. 



Sabfoatlcil Le#vei. A period of time granted to a person for up- 
dating, research, etc. 

Seminer. A meeting for giving and discussing information, for an 
exchange of ideas in some area. 

Tutorial. A cl;tss in which a tutor gives intensive instruction in some 
subject to one or a small number of students. 
Workshop. A course or discussion firoup which emphasizes the 
exchange of kfeas and the demonstration of methods and practical 
^plication of skills and principles mainly for adults employeu 
in the field. 
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I. CONCEPTS ABOUT COXriNUING EDUCATION A-6 



A. An Opflr£tionjl Definition of Continulrrg Education (CE) 

In order to arrive at m operational definition of continuina education in library and information science, m fetk 
your iud^mcnti, 

In Column 1, ctieck those phrases that you agree should or shouid not be incorporated into an operative 
rieftnition for continuing library education. 

In Column 2 runk thetopfivi phrases checked 'TfS" m Column 1 (items M2I that you think shouWbe 
included (let 1 ^ the highest priority^ 



DEFINITION COMPONENTS 



Column 1 



Cofumn 2 



Should 



m. 



Rink Order of the 
Top5"VES" Itemiin 
Col, 1 {Items M2) 



O 



• GentrAlly Accepted in Other Professions: 

1. C£ involves educational activities which are beyond thoie normally 
considered necessary for entrance into the fiild. 



2. CE applies onty to education which will enhance the Indlvidust's 
competence for the |ob now held or a«5ired to in the near future. 



3. CE implies a notion of lifelong leffrninQ as a means of keeping an 
individual up-to-date with new knowledge. It prevents obsolescence. 



4. CE assumes that the indWIdual carries the basic responsibility for his 
own development. 



5. CE includes updating a person's education (e.g., makes an individual's 
education comparable to that of a person receiving a like degree at the 
present timeJ. 



6, CE includes the "ref rasher" objective (e.g., the review of once familiar 
material to sharpen up the skills and knowledge once hadh 



7. CE aJlows for diversification to a new area within a fkild {e.g.. supervisory 
and management training^. 



lExdudid by Some Professiont: 



8. CE includes upgrading a person's education (e.g., a nerson may work 
toward a higher degree which raises the level of his formal capabilities). 



9. CE allows for diversification to a new flefd (e.g., a person educated in 

onefield may seek to obtain some formal education In another field). 



10. CE allows for broadt ning a persoo'i education (e.g., a person educst^i 
in one field may add a new perspective in his field such as the study of 
political science or sociology as it is related to his own field). 



1 1. CE should include training which is planned and provkfed by the employing 

organi^ation to further the organization's goals. 



12. CE is provided for all penonnaf, professional and supportive. 
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t. CONCEPTS ABOUT CONTINUING EDUCATION (CE) (Conttnued) 

B. Som* Ways in Mhidt Conotpu about Continuing Education art Imptomantad In OrganiiaUonf 



1. How high a priofity does continuing education have in your organization in relation to other objectives; and how high a priority 
do you think it should have in retation to other objectives? (Please check Ii/f the boxes that apply.) 





Hiah 


Medium 


Low 


None 


Don't Knpw 


Unow. 


I ! 


[ 1 


i ] 


I ! 


I ! 


What it should be: 


I I 


( ] 


( ) 


t i 


{ I 



2. if you think continuing education should have a higher priority in your organization than it does now, what are the forcas tgainit 
its havif>g a higher priority? 



[ 1 !. Budget constramts 
112. Organizational structure 
I 1 3. Tenure 

i I 4. Present accreditation standards for library 

schools which do not encourage C£ 
( I ^. Lackof positive attitude of library directors 



[ I 6. Lack of positive attitude of supervisors 

[ ] 7. Lack of positive attitude of management 

[ 1 8. Other matters seem more pressing 

[ j 9. Other (Please specify) 



3. How much money did your organization spend on continuing education programs during your last fiscal year? 



I 1 Don't Know 
4. What percentage of your organization's budget was this? 



Don't Know 



5. Please check how continuing education programs and activities ate; presently funded in your organization: 



I 1. Organization budget 

1 2. Grants Federal gov't. 

1 3. Grants - Local gov't. 

I 4, Grants - State gov't. 

! S. Grants >- Foundations 



I 6. Registration fees 

j 7. Tuition 

) 8. Membership dues 

1 9. Contributions 

] 10. Other (Please specify) 



6. In providing contmutng education, does your organization need assistance for any of the following: 



1. Determination of needs of target groups 

2. Design of CE programs 

3. Development of CE progr2!TfS 

4. Publicity 

5. P^rkaged CE programs idtvtloped by someone else! 

6. Distribution of programs or packages produced. 

7. Evaluation of effectiveness of CE piograms 

8. Consultation with knowledgeable persons in the field 

9. Clearinghouse of information on available CE opportunities 

10. A directory of CE opportunities 

1 1. A quality journal on continuing library and information science education 

12. Other (Please specify) 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION iCE) FOR TARGET GROUPS (Cee page 2 for definitions of Qroups.} 
Ptease follow Xha instructiuns at the top of cich columit. 
A. Opportunittei ind Frioritits 



TARGET GROUPS 



Column 1 



Check m the 
boxes below the 
groups you terv« 
or irnpfoy. 



Column ? 



Chetk in the 
U.Htfs below the 
groups for which 
your organization 
proviii«s CE 
opportunities. 



Cotumn 3 



Rank all the 
groups (MO) in 
order of tfic 
priority for CE you 
ihfhk thvy fhoufd 
rufTGtve on a natiun 
w fde L»asrs ove? the 
next 3-5 years. 
. U highes t oriofitv^ 



• PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



1. Liiit4iMjn<; 

(With MLS Of more) 

^ Ojierating Lii3faf Jons 
(Without IVILSt 



3. Technicanntormalion Specialists 
(Without MLS) 

4, Other 

(Please specify) 



• SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 



5. P«faprofe$sionals 

(Library Associates) 








6. Library Technicians 

(Technical Assistants) 








7. Clericals 








a Other 

(Please specify) 









• OTHER 



ft Trustees 



to. Other 

(Please specify) 
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II. CONTINUING EDUCATION (C£) FOR TARGET GROUPS (Continued) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





Cofumn t 


TARGET CROUPS 


For each group, what continuing education needs do you feet are either not being 
met or are being met poorty currently? 


PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


• 1 

f. Librarians 

(With MLS or more) 




2. Operating Librartans 
(Without MLS) 




3. Technjcal Information Specialists 
IWtthout MLS) 




4. Other 

{Please specify) 




SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 


5. Parapfofessionals 

(Lfbrarv Associates! 


L — 


6. Library Technicians 

(Technical Assistants) 


i =^ . 


1, Cierlcals 




a Oth«r 

(Please specify) 




OTHER 


9. Trustees 




ia Othtr 

(PtcM specify) 
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It. CONTINUING EDUCATION (CE) FOR TARGET GROUPS (Continwed) 
6. N«Mtt {Continued) 



A-10 





Column 2 


TARGET GROUPS 


For each group, what specific content areas of continuing education do you feel have 
the highest priority over the next three to ffve ye »ri? {eg,, h'brary automation, 
administration and management media, human refatlons, etc.) 

' ■ ~ -■ ■ -* 



• PROFESSIONAL PERSOMNEL 



1. Librarians 

(With MLS or more) 




2, Operating Librarians 
{Without MLS) 




3, Technical Information Specialists 
(Without MLS) 




4. Other 

(Please specify) 





• SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 



5« Parsprofessional 

(Library Associates) 




6. Library Technicians 

(Technical Assistants) 




7, Clericals 




8. Otf^r 

(Please specify) 





• OTHER 



9. Trustees 




10. Other 




(Ptease specify) 
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(End of Question If.) 
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HI. PROVISIONS ^ ' POLiCiES ON CONTINUING EDUCATION (CE) (See pd9e 2 for definitions of groups ftnd modes.) 
1. Please check the applicable boxes, the policies von think that employing libraries shouW prowkie for each target group: 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





TARGET GROUPS 


WUN \ llVUftVU Cl/UwM 1 iUN rVwIwlCa 


Professionals 


o 

t 

o 

1 


Library Technicians 


1 

5 


Trustees 


A. TUITION FOR: 

1. Courses taken for credit 












2. Courses taken for credit, but onty If job related 












3. Non cfwlit courses 












4, fSlon-credit courses, but only it job related 












5. Institutes, workshops, seminars, tutorials 












6, Other (Specify) 












B, LEAVES OF ABSENCE: 

7. Educational leaves without pay 












8. Educational leaves with pay 












9. Sabbatical leaves with fiiH pay 












10. Sabbatfcal leaves with partial pay 












11. Other (Specify) 












C. TIME OFF TO ATTEND: 

12. Annual professional conference 












13. Profess{onal meetings 












14. Committee or task force meetings of professional associations 












15. Classes 












1G. Workshops, instjtutes, seminars, tutorials 












17. Other (Specify) 












D. CE REQUtREMENTSi 

18, CE work is required for promotion 












19. CE work is requ jf f^d for salary increase 












E. EXPENSES (TRAVEL AND/OR PER DIEM) PAID TO: 

£{J. Ml i&oST Unc prUTusaiUf l»i uUflTcfrontH aiillUfoliy 












21. Professional meetings if participant in program or committee 












£4.. insiiiuies 

23. Workshops, seminars, tutorials 












24. Other ^Specify) 












PROVISION FOR: 

25. In-house lectures, seminars, conferences 












26. 1 n*hoiise workshops on specific topics 












27. Discussions with outside consultants 












28. Staff development or CE committee to participate in planning 
and governance of the opportunities provki&d 












29. 1 n-hoy se planning by specific groups on CE 












^ 3d. Systematic means of discovering CE needs 












31. Other (Specify) 
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PHOVJSIOf^ OF POLICIES ON CONTINUING EDUCATION ICE) (Continued) 

This question is to be answered only by those answering from the point of view of an EMPLOYING LIBRARY OR 
LIBRARY SYSTEM; 

Does youf organization currently have written policies for CE provisions for library personnel? 
I 1 YES t 1 MO 

NO. does your organization make provlsiorts for CE. even 
though there is no written policy? 

W ( 1 YES ( 1 NO 

This question is to be answered only by those answering from the point of view of ( T) a LIBRARY ASSOCIATION iO) m L IBRARV 
SCHOOL, or (3) a STATE LIBRARY: 

Does your orqanf/atton promote the importafKe of the »dea that employing libraries or library systems should have written 
statements Uescnbing thetr pohcies for CE^ 



YES 



NO 



To what ^»^tent do you beheve policies for continumg educational assistance (of the types mentioned on the preceding page) mottvat» 
thus*? for whom you provide contmumg education to undertake further education? 

I 1 strongly motivating factors 

[ 1 moderately motlv^-^^'ng factors 

[ 1 slightly motivating factors 

I I do not motivate 
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(Endof QiMttroollL) 



IV. MODES OF (Continuing education (CE) (See page 2 for de(initfons of modes.) 
Please follow the instructions at the top of each coiu rtn. 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 





Column 1 


Column 2 


Column 3 


MODES 


Did your or9ani2ation u$« 
or provkle any of these 
mod^s of CE during the 
past year? 

(Please check [vf the 
boxes that apply.) 


For the Items checked 
"YES" in Column 1, 
check the 5 modes you 
found most effective In 

Increasing the competency 
of Individuals. 
(Items 1-27) 


For the items checked 
"NO" in Column t. 
check the modes you 
dkf not use or provide 
but that you would have 
flked to hive used or 
providid. 


A. COURSE WORK MODES 

1. University crodit courses open 
to the practltion«r but designed for 
the ctegree-seekin^ student 


YES 


MO 










2^ University credit courses 
specifically designed for 
the continuing education student 










3. Short intensive courses with or 
without credit sponsored by 
University, and/or library 
association 










4, Institutes 










& Workshops 










6. Non credit employer 
sponsored courses 










7. Travelling programs 










a. INTERACTION MODES 

8. Attending professional 

meeting and/or conferences 










9, Participation In professional 
committees or task force 
groups 










to. Invited conferences 
(groups of experts) 










It. Internships 










12. (n-house lectures 

followed by discussion 










12. 1 n*house all day staff 
meetings 
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IV. MODES 01: CONTINUING EDUCATION (CE) (Continuedl 
Please follow the instfuctions at the top of each columrt. 



MOOliS 


Column 1 


Column 2 


Column 3 


Did your organization use 
or provide any of these 
modes of CE during the 
past year? 

(Please check the 
boxes that apply) 


For the items checked 
"YES" in Column 1. 
check the B modes you 
found most efft dive in 

increasing the compe- 
tency of individuals. 
(Items 1-27) 


For the items checked 
"NO" in Column 1, 
check the modes you 
did not use or provitfo 
but that you would have 
liked to have used or 
provided. 


B. INTERACTION MODES 


VES 


MO 






\coni Of 
14. Sabbatical leaves 








IB. Educational (eaves 










C. SELF TEACHING 
MOOES 

16. Oral or written infor- 
mal reports by those who 
have attended conferences, 
seminars, etc. 










1 7* Tfme for readmQ 

journals, report litera- 
ture, books on the job 










18. Provision of reading 
• lists 










t». ProvtS(on of mfor* 

matfon through a selec- 
tive dissemination svstenn 










20. Participation in 

grass roots seminars or 
"invisible colleqes" 




















22. Writing papers for 
publication 










23. Research 










24. Packaged courses 










25. Provision of materials 
for home study 










26. CorrespcnderKe 
courses 










27, Use of continuing 
education center 











(End of Question IV.) 



V. 



METHODS^OF CONTINUING EDUCATION iCE» 
Please lollow the instr ut-tions at the top of each column. 
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BEST COPY mmi£ 





Column 1 


Column 2 


Column 3 


METHODS 

r 


Did your organization use 
or provide any of these 
methods of CE during 
the past year? 

(Please check [vf^the 
boxes that apply.) 


For the iten>s chscked 
"YES" in Column h 
check the 5 methods 
you found most ifftc- 
tlve in Increasing the 
competency of indivi- 
duals. (Items 1-28) 


For the items checked 
"NO" in Column 1. 
check the methods 
you did not use or 
provide, but that 
you would Hav8 liked to 
have used or provided. ^ 


A. USE OF AUDIO 


YES 








VISUAL MATERIALS 
AND EQUIPMEMT 

1. 8 mm film loops 




* 


2. 16 mm films 










3. Slides 










4. Cassettes 










5. Video tapes 










6. Classroom TV 










7. Closed circuit TV 










Tatfc.hitr'tf rahip TV CCIuDtfid With 

ptuyf dimmed self-learning 

t€KtS 










9. Cable TV 










10. Disf access learning 
centers 










A PROGRAMMED 

It. Indlvidui \ prescribed 
instruction (IP!) 










12, Computer-assisted 
Instruction (CAI) 










1 3, Programmed self -leaf ning 
texts 











IContlnued on next page.) 
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V. METHODS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION (CE) (Continued) 
Please foltow the instructions at the top of each column. 



METHODS 


*^ Column t 


Column 2 


Column 3 


Did your organisation use 
or provide any of these 
methods of CE during 
the past year? 

{Please check the 
boxes that apply.) 


For the items checked 
"YES" in Column 1, 
check the 5 methods 
you found most tfftc^ 
tive in incr&Bsing the 
competency of indivi- 


For the items checked 
"NO" In Column 1, 
uicum ifH? fTivinoQs you 
dkl not use or provide 
but that yoii would 
have h'ktd to have 
u$fd or provided. 


C SfMULATION 

14. The case method 


YES 


MO 












15. Incident-Method 

(fncldent'Proce$s technique) 










Management games 










17. Simulation exercises 










18. Role playing 








— ■ 


19. In-6asket exercises 








■ . 


20. Laboratory education 











O. OTHER METHODS 

21, The lecture 










2Z Discussion 










23. Classroom meetings 










24, Practicum 










26. field study trips 










26. Sensitivity training 










27. Systematic 
observation 










METHODS NOT LISTED ABOVE 

^8. (Please specify) 











(End of Question V.) 



VI. 



MEANS OF PROVIDING RECOGNITION FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION (CE) 
A. Typn of ficognition 

Pteaw follow the instructions at the top of each column. 
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BEST COPY AVAiUlBlE 





Column 1 


Column 2 


Which of the following types of rewards, 
recognition, or incentives for continuing 
education does your organisation provide? 
(Check (i/f^boxes that apply.) 


Which of the following do you think 
should b« provicM throughout the 
profession^ 

Check [vl boxes that apply.) 




TARGET GROUPS 


TARGET GROUPS 


REWARDS 

RECOGMITION 

INCENTIVES 

— ■■ - - ■ ' 


< 


Professionals 


if! 

la 
c 

0 

s 

. t 

C9 w 


Library 
Technicians 


in 


Trustees 


1 I 


< 


Professionals 


1 

o 

cv a 


Library 
Technicians 


Clericals 


Trustees 




1. Puy Raises 






























2, Pfomotfon 






























3. Status Symbols 






























4. Crt>atinQ a 

Stimululing Job 






























&. Job Si2cuf tty 






























6. Fringe Benefits 






























7. FretKfom and 
Autonomy 






























8. Giving Certificate 






























9. GJVfng Natfonally 
Recognized CE Units* 






























10, Record of CE 
Activity kept for 
each Individual 






























11. Other (Specify) 































' The Continuing Education Unit (c c u) has been defined by a group of associations interested in the feasibility of a un 
tmit of measurement for non-credtt continuing education as follows: Ten contact hours of participation m an organised continutii^ 
education experience under responsible sponsorship, capable direction and qualified Instruction. 
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MEANS OF PROVIDING RECOGNITION FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION (CE) (Continued) 

1. Has the refativa effectiveness of these rewards, recoj^nttlon or Incenttvos been evaluated in your organization? 
• •41 VE& If YES, please describe [ 1 NO - « « - 



2* Have any attempts been made to alter the dimate of the organization in order to encourage continuing 
education? 

[ I YES. If YES, describe what has been done. ( ] NO 



3. Have any attempts been made to alter the organizatkmal itructure to encourage participants In continuing 
education activities? 

I ] YES. If YES, describe what has been done. [ 1 NO 



4. Are you in favor of oertifleatfcn as a means of malntajning the competency of library and Information 
science personnel? 

n YES n NO 



Are you In favor of re^oertlffcatlon (renewing certification) as a means of maintaining the competency of fibrary 
and information science personnel? 

n YES n NO 




(End of Question VL) 



VII. AND LASTLY, YOUR IDEAS AND PROfOSALS FOR ACTION 
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Think now of the conditions and factors relatrve to continuing education as a whole in library snd information science. John toren; 
has pot forth the thesis that society has a right to look to the various professions themselves for effective planning and action in 
developing opportunities for continuing education. One of the key issues is: How can equal, coordifiated, educational oppor- 
tunities be provided for all those who work in libraries and information centers who want to continue a lifetime of learning 
retated to their careers? 

You have been selected to develop recommendations for action in order to achieve such an objective. We are asking you to con> 
sfder and suggest way-out ideas as well as those which seem practical and appropriate for present conditions as you see them. What 
recommendations would you make that could be incorporated into a blueprint for nationwide continuing library and information 
science education? { 1) What do you think is needed? (2) How do you think it can best be provided for? (3) Who do you think 
shoukJ do it? (e.g., library schools, state libraries, library associations, employing libraries.) 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



EKD OF QUESTIONNAIRE. Thank yoii. 
--ie- 




GRADUATE 06PABTMENT 
OF UIBBARY SCIENCE 



(SOS) e3s.5oeB 
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WASHINGTON D.C. S0017 



THE CATHOLIC . 
UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 



We would like to Interview you about an Issue that is of vital importance to all of us who 
work in the library and information science fields — "How can continuing education 
opportunities be made easily available to all those who need and wish to continue a life- 
time of learning?" 

A project directed to answer this question is sponsored by the National Commission on 
libraries and Information Science. It is being conducted at the Graduate Department of 
Library Science of r'^e Catholic University of America, with the cooperation of an 
Advisory Board (listed on Enclosure A). 

purpose of the Project ; 

Our goal is to develop recommendations for a nationwide blueprint for continuing education 
that will: (1) embrace tlie continuing education of both professionals and paraprofessionals 
in library and information science; (2) insure quality content of the educational esperlence; 
and (3) Involve all levels of Institutions. 

We will be getting Ideas and Information from 250 questionnaires (sent to state, regional 
and national library associations, state and national libraries, and schools of library and 
Information science, as well as employing libraries); 50 Interviews with educators, 
administrators and working professionals; and small group 'Idea sessions. " 
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Why Your Participation is Important; 

Any nationwide blueprint for continuing library education will be sucoessM only if it 
involves the people who have responsibility for continuing education programs. We 
are gathering information about what currently exists, but, also, we want to elicit your 
ideas on what should be. This blueprint can be successful only if it has your si^jport, . . . . • 
and builds on your achievements, experience and planning* 

Because you were one of the people highly recommended by our Advisory Board as being 
informed about, and interested in, continuing education. It is extremely important to the 
project to have your ideas. By participating in this venture, you will have an important 
role in determining the future development of continuing education in our profession. 

Instructions 

We plan to conduct the interviews by telephone or in person, during the moi^s of November, 
I^cember and January. We estimate that a telephone interview will take about one-half 
hour, and that the in- person interview about one hour. . 

Would you please indicate on the enclosed pink form whether or not you will participate, 
and return that form in the enclosed, self-addressed, stamped envelope. If you agree to 
participate one of the project team members will contact you to arrange an appointment. 
In addition, we have enclosed a copy of the Interview Guide containing the major topics 
on which we plan to get your ideas. 

We hope that you %viil join with other leaders in sharing your thinking with us about 
continuing education — an issue of such importance that the Commission chose it as 
xme of only three areas in which it is sponsoring study. Upon completion of the project. 
Spring 1974, we wiU send you a summary of our fUidings and recommendations. 

Cordially yours, 





RuihJ. Patrick, Ph.D. 
Associate Project Director 




of the Department 



Barbara Conroy 
Besearoh Associate 



Biolosures: 

A. Advisory Board List 
Interview Request Form 
Interview Guide 
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CONTINUING LIBRARY AND INFORJUTION SCIENCE EDUCATION PROJECT 



S ponsored by: The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 

C onducted bv ? Dr. Elizabeth W. Stone» Project Director, and Chairman, Department 

of Library Science, The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
20017 

INTEL 7IEW REQUEST FORM 



From: 



* [ 1 YES, I win be able to participate 

Furthermore: (please check below if any of these three situations are applicable.) 
I will be available for an interview during: 

1. [ 1 The Annual Meeting of the American Society for Information 
Science, Los Angeles, October 21-25, 1973. 
— A convenient time and place for me would be 



2. [ ] The American Library Association Midwinter Meeting, Chicago, 
January 18-25, 1974. 

A convenient time and place for me would be 



3. [ ] A forthcoming trip to Washington, D.C. 

A coDvenieat time and place for me would be 



* [ I NO, I am unable to participate 

Telephone number: 

(Area code) 



(for Interviewee) 
INTERVIEW GUIDE 
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CONTINUING LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE EDUCATION PROJECT 

Sponsored by: The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 

Conducted by; Department of Library Science, The Catholic University of America 
You will be Interviewed by: 
Project Director, Dr. Elizabeth W. Stone^ 

Ciiairman of the Department of Library Science » or 
Associate Project Director, Dr. Ruth Patrick, or 
Research Associate, Barbara Conroy. 



INTERVIEW GUIDE 



The purpose of our Interviewing you is to get your ideas your vision — about the 
operational elements of a continuing education program for library and Information 
science personnel throughout tl^ countiy^. What are the alternatives for providing 
the practitioner with the knowledge, skills, attitudes^ and Insights that will continue 
to increase his competency and Improve his professional ccmfidence in serving the 
public ? 

^» How urgent do you feel the issue of conUnuing educatlcm is for the library and information 
science field ? 

2. What are the field's top priorities regarding! 

a. Who needs continuing education opportunities ? 

b. What competencies need to be developed ? 

3. What do you feel should be the articulation between the relevant groups who are now playing a 
rolo in continuing education: the library .*0hool5» the emfdoying libraries and information 
centers, the library associatlcms, the atuoi agencies, the individual librarian ~ and any 
other groups that you know are ox; should be involved and concerned? 

4^ Thinking in terms of a nationwide blueprint, how would you perceive that the following should 
be integrated and provided f^r? 

a. At a natlcmal level, ^at functions d o you think would be needed for the blueprint 

to operate most effectively ? 
b« What kind of structare would you envisage that would best provide for these functions ? 
c^ How should the structure Integrate the work of relevant groups playing an active part 

in continuing education? 
d* In the structure, where should decislon-^maklng rest? 
e. How do you think such a nationwide blueprint might be funded? 

5. What do you ciee as the major forces for a nationwide blueprint for oontlnuliig library and 

informatictti science eduoati(»? What do yoa see aa the major forces against such an ai^roach? 

6* Are there any Ideas that you haven^t had an o{^rtunlty to share with us that you think should 
be coDSftdered In making recommendations for the development of a nationwide blueprint 
that you would like to tall us about? 
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CONTmUING LIBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE EDUCATION PROTECT 

Sponsored by; The National Commission on Libraries and Information Science 

Conducted by: Department of Library Science, The Catholic University of America 
You will be interviewed by: 
Project Director, Dr. Elizabeth W. Stone, 

Chairman of the Department of Library Science, or 
Associate Project Director, Dr. Ruth Patrick, or 
Research Associate, Barbara Conroy 



INTERVIEW GUIDE 



(Notes to interviewer: Introduce self, explain project objective.*? and that interviews are 
confidential and anonymous.) 

The purpose of our Interviewing you Is to get your ideas — your vision — about the 
operational elements of a continuing education prt^ram fox library and information 
science porsonnel throughout the country. What are the alternatives for providing 
the practitioner with the knowledge, skills, attitudes, and Insights that will continue 
to Increase his competency and improve his professional confidence in serving the 
public ? 

1. How urgent do you feel the issue of continuing education is for the library and 
Information science field? 

2, What are the field's top priorities regardhig: 

a. Who needs continuing educati<m opportunities ? 

T. Are ccmtinuing education needs the.same or different for librarians 
and information scientists ? 

2. Do paraprofesslonals have a greater need for continuing education 

than do professionals ? 

b. What competencies need to be developed? 



1. What are the subject areas that ai^ most needed? 

2. Do you think these priorities could be met more effectively through 
a national continuing education program than they are beli^ met 
today ? 
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What do you feel should be the articulation between the relevant groups who are now 
playing a role In continuing education: the library schools » the employing libraries^ 
the library associations, the state agencies, the individual librarian ~ and any other 
groups that you feel should be concerned and hivolved? 



PROBE 
FOR 



How would you envision that these groups might work cooperatively In the 
field of CE at a national level ? 



Thinking in terms of a nationwide blueprint, how would you perceive that the 
following should be integrated or provided for? 

a. At a national level, what functions do you think would be needed for the 
blueprint to operate most effectively? 



PROBE 
FOR 



PROBE 
FOR 



How should needs and resources be continuously assessed? 
What provision should be made for the assessment and training of library 
staffs? 

}. Research and development ideas 
I. Long-range planning 
Evaluation of: 

a. Products produced by a center 
b» Products received from the field 

c. The individual's performance Ui continuing education activities 
5. The collection of InformatlM and programs 
r. The assembling of information and programs 
The distribution of informatics and programs 



b. What kind of a structure would you envisage that would best provide for 
these functions ? 



1, Models that they might wish to suggest. 

2, How would the structure be formulated to provide for the functions they 
have listed, such as: 
a. Needs assessment 
b* Research and developmtfuL 
c. Acquisition uf information (prc«rams> etc) 
dt I^tbUshing, packaging and distribution 

e. Make use of the new technology? 

f. Take full advantage of what is being done in other professions ? 



6. 



How should the structure integrate the work of rRlevant groups now playing 
an active part in continuing education ? 
d» In the structure where should decision-making rest? 
e. How do you think such a naticmwlde blueprint should t^e funded? 
What do you see as tte major forces for a r^tionwlde blueprint for ccmtlnulng library and 
informati<si science education? What dc you see as the major forces against such an ai^roach? 
Are there any Ideas that you haven't had ^ opportunity to share with us that you think should 
be considered in making recommendations for the development of a nationwide blueprint that 
you would like to tell us about? 



PROBE 
FOR 



a. Other peq[>le we shiMxld contact 

b^ OQier professions tiiey know of that have projects that should be studied 

c. Other ongoing projects in the area of contlnuifig education 

d« Materials that might be particularly helpful 
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THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA 

WASHINCSTON D.C. 20017 



October 12, 1973 



Dear Member of the Contiiiuins Library Education Network (CL£N): 

Many of you In CLEN have written or phoned to ask what you personally could 
do to improve the quality and availability of continuing education efforts in our 
profession. As a result of the ftmding of the continuing education project by 
(he National Commission on libraries and Information Science, we on the pro- 
ject team now have an important aiu! specific way to suggest that you can be of great 
help in furthering the development of continuing education for librarians and infor- 
mation scientists. 

We invite you to join with others in CLEN to organize a local mlni-charette. 

larette" is a term borrowed from architectural and art usage. Literally it 
- ans "chariot" or a •little cart. " The little carts were used by art students to 
jariy their paintings to Paris. As they moved along the country roads, the farmer, 
the butcher, the baker, the washwoman and everyone else would suggest improve- 
ments — a little more red here, a little less green (here. In other words, everyone 
got Into the act. In architecture, the term has been affiled to a marathon designing 
session (the chariot concept implying the spe^ of wheels in a race) of architecture 
teams charged with f in i shing a project by getting everyone into the brainstorming 
process. 

Today charettes are being used increasingly to open projects as well as to put on 
finishing touches. In education, the charette is being used to design and implement 
innovations involving a wide cross section of the community. Whatever the format, 
the charette has a common feature — the creation of a "climate of creative combus- 
tion" in which all sorts of ideas are freely tested in an informal atmo^here. 

hi our case, we are using the charette format to get ideas from a wide variety of 
people you know or have access to who are interested in continuing education both 
within librarianship and in other professions — members of library stafflEi, students, 
trustees, teachers, busii^ss men, educators. 

A typical charette is an intensive day and night effort of a week or more in length. 
The plan suggested here is for one or more diQrtime or evening seasons — hence the 
term mini-oharette. 
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Why, some of you may ask, should CLEN consider such activity? To summarize 
the feeling of many, continuing education is one of the most — • if not the most — 
important problems facing our profession today. It is here and it is not going 
away by itself. We can*t ignore it. We, with the help from other professional 
groups and citizens, have to start becoming actiLvdLy involved in building solutions 
•to the problem. Now, the charette may not be the best way of doing something 
about the solution, but it has the advantage of serving as a continuing edtxsatton 
adventure, while at the same time strengthening lines of communication among 
those concerned about continuing education. 

Chiefly, It is a way of obtaining from you in CLEN, and colleagues you may invite 
to join you in a mini-charette, ideas that you feel would be effective in meeting 
the goal — access to continuing library and information science education for all 
wt o wish it. 

We hope you will venture with us and call together a group to hold a mini-charette 
as we are doing ourselves here on our campus. Some suggestions that may be helpM 
are given on the enclosed pages. 

We want to be sure to have time to analyze all of your suggestions so that they can be 
presented to our Advisory Board when it meets in December; so we are calling for 
your report on your ideas by November 30. Of course, if you want to send them In 
before that day, we would be delighted. Please return them to: 



Thank you very much for joining with other leaders in sharing your tiimictng wilJi us 
^ut continuing education — an issue of such importance that the Commission chose 
it as one of only three sir«as in wiiich it is sponsoring stu^y. Upon completion of 
the project. Spring 1974, we will send you a summary of our findings and recommenda- 

tlOttS. 

Cordially yours, 



Dr. Elizabeth W. Stone, Chairman 
Department of Library Science 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 20017 




Buth 3. Patriok, Ph. D. 
Associate Project Director 



Project Director 



Barbara Conroy 
Research Associate 




Enclosures: 1) Mlnl-charette suggestions 2) Mni-charette report 
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l« Have dearly In your own mind the objectives tliat you hope to achieve by holding a 
minl-charette.* These are some of the questions that would seem important, but you 
may have others: 

A. What would constitute a conceptual and practical blueprint for the provision of 
equal, coordinated opportunities throughout the country for those who wish to 
continue their lifetime of learning? 



• What is needed? 

• How should it be done ? 

• Who should do it? 

1. What should the blueprint provide for the individual — what can he or she 
get from the system? What personali2ed criteria need to be met? 

2. What should tlie blueprint provide for specific groups (e.g., librarians, 
technical information specialists, paraprofesslonals, library techiilclans, 
clericals, trustees)? 

B. Needs change rapidly — bow can the blueprint provide for assessing contiiuxoualy 
the needs of practitioners? 

C. What are alternative ways that a blueprint might be described that would 
provide for the following elements? 



1. What criteria should be met? 

2. What should be the pattern of organization ? 

3. What should be the pattern of financing ? 

4. Wha;; should be the type of content covered In programming? 

5. Who should have the decision-malting jK)wer of determining content? 

6. What should be the pattern of staffing ? 

V. How can present programs tliat have proved effective b' Integrated into 
nationwide planning and be made more effective ? 

8. How can effective use be made of Instructional technology ? 

9. Who should develop and maintain standards and criteria for continuing 
< education programs and materials? 

10. How will experimentation be carried on with different modes of continuing 
education? And by whom? 

U. How will experimentation be carried on with different methods of 
continuing education? And by whom? 

12. How wlU long-range planning correlation ard coordination necessary 
to meet the objectives of a comprehensive plan be assured? 

13. What should be the plan for organized distribution and dissemination 
of program elem ^nts titat are developed? 

14. How should support be gained for a nationwide plan by all relevant 
groups, e.g., employing libraries, professional associations, 
library schools, universities. Individual practitioners? 




Vou may find the enclosed bibllogr^hy of selected readings in continuing education 
UMful In preparing yourself and o&er participants for the mlni-charette. 
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Invite a few people who you know are interested in continuing education it is 
suggested that you invite at least a few from other professions as they will have 
many ideas to share from their professions that have proved successful. The 
possibilities are almost limitless. We suggest that you not overloots all levels of 
library staiit trustees or board members, specialists in education technology, etc. 
To those outside the profession, reasons for their participation might be pointed out: 
<1) the effective transfer of information is essential for all of oir soi)|ety and 
continuiug education for librarians and information scientists makes this a possibility; 
and (2) ideas su^ested fer library and infermatlon science might have direct 
application to their own profession. 

You may wish to provide the mini-ohaxette participants with a copy of these 
suggestions in order to acquaint them with the mini-charette format and the topics 
that will ije discussed. 

Cki arrival not only the objectives but the atmosphere that should prevail should be 
m&6& clear A charette is a process of bringing people together to share thou^its on 
a particular issue with complete freedom to respond at a unique and personal level 
to the problems at hand. Through a process of sharing and integration the charette 
should produce new approaches to the solving of problems tbat,individually» the 
participants might never have thought of. The charette is seen as a major resource 
for gaining ideas. No one should feel his ideas are being squashed. 

Tiie atmosphere should be one which encourages the e:^ression of diverse opinions 
and contributions. Design building is £ast-pacod, but efficiently handled by the group 
leader who keeps the group's attention centered on the Issues at hand. 

The expected product is a one or two page raport of the chief ideas that came fsom 
your charette. Tfiese need not be lengthy reports, but should cover the main concepts 
presented and give an idea of the degree of consensus that the groiqp showed for 
each of the ideas you report. 
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MINI-CHARETTB REPORT 

(Page I of ^ 



I* Charette leader Nama and PosUioa: 



2. Number Participating 

3. Date Held: 

4. Place: 



5. Xdenfcifioatioa ot the positions held by those participating lo the charette: 
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MDJt-CHARETTE REPORT 



(Page 2 of 2) 



Issue: What would constitute a conceptual and practical blueprint for the provlsioa of 
equal coordinated opportunities throughout the nation for those who wish to 
continue their lifetime of learning? 



What a Needed? 



How Should it be Done ? 



Who Should do it? 
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Coctinulng Educatloo for R and D Careers: An Exploratory Study of Employer-Sponsored and 

Seli-TeaoMog Models of ContlBuing Educatloa to Large lodustrtaA and Federal Govermnflnt 
Owned R&D Laboratories . Natiooal Soleiice Foundation, Chicago, 1969, (ED 035 813) 

In tMs comprehensive survey of the objectives acd modes of oootlnulns education, 
technological obsolescence in an individual means a deficiency of knowledge cauaiog him 
to approach problems with viewpoints, theories, and techniques less effective than othtrs 
eurrently used in his Held of specialization. One of the chief goals of the Committee 
was the planning of the academic curricula and structuring the employment situation 
similar to that of engineers who are trained for a lifetime of continuing study as part 
of their normal careers. "When this goal is achieved, •overcoming* obsolescence will 
give way to •preventing' obsolescence — which is in turn synonymous with •keeping op 
to date' with new knowledge and maintaining useful skills and knowledge." 

All major modes of continuing education are reviewed and their strengths, w^- 
nesses, and most effective use analyzed. In the research relative to the academic 
institutions and continuing education, one of the most basic changes recommended is to 
incorporate into the university reward system acknowledgement that contlaulng education 
is a respectable and reputable career line for academic faculty. "Academic effort at 
present is contingent on individual faculty members sacrificing the rewards of the 
academic system or squeezing continuing education efforts into the myriad of other 
activities demanded of them. This is one side of the coin. The oibet is the general 
down-grading of non-credit activities in the spectrum of unlveraity teaching relative to 
courses in the regular curricula. Yet there is general agreement that continuing edu- 

fUS cation must be non-credit (for the most part) in order to develop formats which are 
more flexible than university credit courses la meeting individual's needs." 
— The study concludes that unlv«?rsities and colleges should acc^ leadership In 

developing, evaluating, and ejqjerimentlng with new methods of tnstruotloo In order to 
ej^lore their potential usefulness in the field of continuing educatloo. "Employers must 
be prepared to engage in continuing education in order to take advantage of aj^roprlate 
modes of continuing education which are available only or primarily at times other than 
evenings and weekends.. ..While released time is a matter of employer policy, Its 
relevance to university efforts Is that without it universities are effectlveiiy stymied la 
experimenting with varytng-sUe blocks of Ume.... Special emphasis Is placed on the 
need for long-range planning for continuing education in collaborative arrangements. We 
also recommend... that the search for now and different educational techniques and modes 
be continued in order to maximize alternatives available." 

Other findings of particular interest: 1) There is evidence that continuing education 
on an if-and-when basis is insufficient to cope with the rt-tjturemeuts if an R & P 
laboratory, and 2) for an individual to be personally moUvated toward education or 
training, he must see the results of the learning as being real and oeoeesaxy in the 
performaooe of his job. 

Dtytr, Bernard v., ed. "Lifetime Learning for physicians: Principles, Practices, PropoMla," 
Journal of Medical Education . 37 (June, 1962), 1-134. 

This comprehensive "landmark" report emphasized the necessity of cooperative* 
long-range planning by aU oonoemed professional groi^is if lifetime prdtetlooal educa- 
tion la to be achieved within a profession. Through full ua e of tbe new technology, It 
advocated the concept of "universities without walls." The stu^y has three major partst 
1) Prioolples (based oo aasomptlons); 2) Practlcea (baaed on the criteria cenaldaMd 
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neceasary for contimiitig education programs: excellence of content, personal satisfaotionf 
freedom of choice, continuity^ accessibility, and convenience); 3) Prqposala for action^ 
The necessity of a v/lde use of multi-^mcdia is emphasized throughout as an imperdtiv0# 
Eight health related national professional associations sponsored and joined in developing 
the stuc^. An 11 page bibliography on continuii^ education emj^basizing a multi-media 
approach is included* 

Hlatt» Peter. "WICHE Continuing Education Program for Library Personnel." Illlttois Librartea ^ 
S5» no. 5 {Iviay, 1973), 332-336. 

In a brief overview of the present status of the Western Council on Continuing 
Education for Library Personnel establlsheu under \VICKE in 1972, Hlatt makes compel- 
ling cases, first, for the need for continuing' education for Uir.ary personnel, andt 
second, for the special advantages ofCexcd by a multi-media consortium In being able to 
meet these needs effectively with innovative and coordinated programs. Included is a 
brief treatment of the Council's history and funding. 

Hottle^ Cyril Q. ''The Comparative Study of Continuing' Professional Education." Convergence , 
3 (no. 4, 1970), 3-12. 

Professor Houio of the University of Cblcafo considers the value of comparative 
analyses of the professions in the area of continuing education* Points of comparison 
that he thinks would be v^ortby of a stu^jr include: methods used In professional contlnu-" 
log education; new innovative techniques^ instead of reliance on the traditiooal p ractfc ea 
of journal readings, short courses, or conventions; comparison of the patterns of 
opportunities offered by relevant g-roups such as universities. Industry, government 
agencies* 

He centers particular attention on what he considers the most worrisome grotqi 
which is common to all professions ~ the laggards, whose performance Is so poor 
they are a menace to their clients and a source of embarrassment to their colleagues* 
What causes each profession to have recruits of this type? Houle suggests that one 
reason may be that the student is often piven a poor model to follow during his forma** 
ttve stage la the profession; later he becomes dissatisfied with the thought of having to 
engage In either life-long learning and/or research. Motivation toward continuing 
education he views as a major problem in all the professions* 

Inatttute for Local Self Government. Continuing Continuing Education for the PubMc Servlceg 
A Itesign for Action for Education and Training for the Public Service, Berkeley, 
Calif. ; Institute for Local Self Government, 1071. 

This report was prepared to assist the University of California to conalder tta 
continuing education role for community development/public administrators. 

Chapter Two deals with specific ^'Continuing Education Needs: The View From the 
Field. K lists essential conditions for a successful continuing education program for 
the public service: 1) the continuing education program should begin with what the 
public servant has already experienced and act as a gate to what he has yet to discover; 
2) the program should follow the most successful modern pedagogical models; 3) It 
•hould provide state and local government executives v/lth as much Insight into organtisa-* 
ttonal and e>dra-organlzatlonal hun^n relationships aa possible; "...contlnulnff education 
ahoold be aimed at achieving the goals of the government executive; to be moat effective 
they should be his goals.'' The report points out additional guides for contlmilog 
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edueatloa programs based oa research by Professor Howard l^luakey* Sttool of 
E<tacattoii« University of BUohigaQ, concerolog the differences between aduit learning and 
ohildbood laarniog relative to the time dimension, authority relationships, and rssUty 
poteBtiala. As they would equally apiiily to any library oootinuing education program, 
tiiqr ace quoted: 

The Time Dimension ; Few adults have access to the large blocks of time thst 
are available to young pec^le. Instead the adult must kx^ to few and scattered 
periods such as evenings, weekends, vacation or relessed time from regular 
obligations. The adult's use of time la compefcittve* When engaged in lecmlog* 
some other activity must give way. 

Authority Relationships ; The authority of the teacher of the young is established 
by law and reinforced by mai^ fSotors. In adult education^ the auperiori^ 
possessed by the teacher is based only on the competence with which he performs 
his instructional tasks. The fact that both students and t^obers are adults has 
significant implications for the climate of interaction in the learning process. 
It suggests the desirability of sbnred responsibility for the success of learntog 
in which the teacher beips the learner to l^rn snd the l^ner helps tfie teaohttr 
to teaoh. 

Reality Potentials! For the young, schooling is largely preparatory for a world 
of eiqperlence yet to come. For adults, learning arises from snd liecomes pert 
of the here-and-now world of life Itself. There is often a one-to-one relation 
b^een the item learned and the presence of that item in daily work Mtpertenoe* 
In no other area of education is the ratio of input to impact potentially so 
favorable and impressive. 

Chapter Three makes the report's major recommendation — "A California Staff 
College for State and Local Government to provide continuing education for the ptdiUc 
service, under the sponsorship of the University of California." Thfa prv^Msal is 
presented in great detail, including curriculum guidelines, major budget festorss, sod 
pl^stcai facilities. In concluding their case for the Staff College the following Harvard 
comment is cited as pertinent: 

There is surely one lesson at least, that the schools of public administration 
can learn from the older professional schools in American universities; the 
better ones have moved steadi^ away from ai^lted training that is designed to 
help 8 man gain admittance to his profession, and towards the new fuadameotal 
kinds of education that help him adapt to new developments hy cootinuotts self 
education throughout his career. 

Chspter Four gives a comprehensive review of 'Technology: The New Resouroe 
for Continuing Educattoa." 

Chapter Five presents 100 annotated bibUographteal references on the of 
academic institutions in community developmest/iKiblic administration continuing etUiea- 
tion. Appendix A presents 31 pages of sample models for contittuing educstlon in tbtr 
public service. Appendix C summarizes an International Seminar on Tratoing of Seotor 
Local Government Officers held in Berlin in March, 1870. 
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Seleoted BTeocUflgs* la CooKaBtfif mCMttea - 4 



Sbtrt* ^em H. «Tbe Sett-Oestraotlae Diploma," Ohio Library Ai«oe|tttoo Bultette. 42 
(October, 19Te}» 4-8. 

Citifls example of an upsurge of coocera and aottvi^ in the area of oootljiuUK eda* 
catloa in llbnirta4»iap, Shen cooeludes that **good aa theae aetlvtUea have been, pod 
VBMoy lMiv« tieea cooapteuoualy auoceasful, they sufifer from lade of ooordtnattoo and • 
aoifled foruailsed atruoture that w'ould Mtabiisb tiiem aa an important part of tba 
pcaotlGiQff librartan'a professional life." 

Tea coDditioDa are Ideottfied in which libraiy oontinulag eduoaUoB has flouriabed: 
1) ia periods of crisis, ohaoge,aad professional stress; ^ in formate whlob empbaaUe 
inteniiseipllBary am>ro8ohes by those outside of Ubrariaoshtp '*tfae degree of *otttalde* 
partieipatioa offered"; 3) ia patterns which are cumulative, "each building upoo and 
being more advanced than that which precedes it"; 4) in programming that demaBds 
more than passive Ustening — "ideally exercises, reports, even tests or examlaattopa, 
should be reijuired to give tbs participants a goal toward which to worlc sod a sense of 
aooompUshmeot when the program is ended"; S) in allooaUoa of time tov parttoipaots 
to talk informally with sta^ and other program paj^tiolpants; 6) in cooperative planning 
and Inoplementation involvlog the libraries, the librsiy schools, the state Ui^asy and 
the state library association ("with the state library in the strongest position to assume 
leadership"); 7) in sj^lication of the system concept; 8) ia demanding saorlftoea on the 
part of ail Involved — participants sod the employing library; 8) in providing adaqoata 
flnaooing; and, 10) Anally, in recognising that continuing eduoation ia an integrated 
whole, not a cluster of sporadic and Isolated instances «- "the state library, the state 
library aasociation, sod the libraries of the state must stop playing around the edges 
of the problem." 

Stone, Elizabeth W. "Continuing Education for Librarianshlp: Ideas for Aotlon," Amertoao 
libraries . 1 (June, 1870), S43-SS3. 

The article demonstrates, Irascid on responses to a quesUonnalre, the need for 
cooperative efforts of seven relev8R'<^ groi^ in providing favorable wodl t t o o a for the 
profsaaional growth of librarians. Continuing eduostion is a nationwide problem for 
which a cooperative nationw^ile i>lan based on the best thinking and plaoolBg of all 
relevant groupa vsitbia tne library profession is needed. Until reoeotly ooottnulng 
educfitinn has been esseotlally a periphery activity in librarianship; this article 
emphasises thst the continuing education of librarians ia one of the most impartant 
problema &ciog library education today. 

Saunediate actions recKmimeoded include the fuuuwtng] 

1) The formstion of an administraUve partnership td all cooeemed groupa 
who, using muitidlsciplinary knowledge and skills, would provide continui^ of 
policy, plsnnlng, coordination, implementation, and edminlatratioo for a nation-* 
wide continuing eduoatioa program; 2) a thorough reexamination d wtttt con- 
stitutes a truly effective program of continuing edueatioo; and 3) the uae of 
system design tecbnlqaes in planning: and in^ilenteatittg o^rtunltiea which 
would make use of the new and imaginative tools now available throui^ modtm 
teohoology to reinforce the learning process* 
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Selected Beadings ia CoaUaulog Sducsattoa 



Stoae* EUzabetb W., ed« "Persoooel Develcymeat and CootiouiBs Educiitioo ia LlbvtrlM," 
Libwyy Treads . 20 (Juiiy, 1-183. 

Tbe editor of tbe Isaue alio authored the iotroductloa ta which it is explalasd 
that the whole issue of Library Trends acklressea itself to the following dUemraaj 
"How can we optimally loeegrate the teobnical aod humaa resources that we maoaie 
toward achieving the library's service mission and, at the same Ume, manage work- 
ing arrangements and role relationships so thst people's needs for self-worth,, growth* 
and development are signlfloaQtl^ met in our libraries?" 

The point of view throughout the issue is that couraea, orleotatioa programs, 
institutes, workshops, do not constitute the total means of staff developmaat aod 
coatimiiP"- education. This is reflected in tite table of contents which has artldst 
by leading librarians oa personnel phnningy employee motivation, participative 
management, personnel evBlustion, the training subsystem, social Infaraotion, skUlt, 
ooatinulng education to meet the personaUsi^ criteria of llbrarlea, pr<^m» tot 
cootiouing library eduustioa, national plannlag for continuing library education. The 
Staff Develquneat Committee of the Personnel Section of the Libraxy i\dmijilatnitloii 
Dlvfsloa of the American Library Associatloa, which was responsible for the pfaitfilng 
and implementation of such an issue, prepared two additional chapters for the issud, 
one on s model for continuiog educatioa and personnel development In libraries, aod 
the other, guidelines to the development of human resources in libraries. This is 
the first issue of Library Treoda to be devoted excluslveliy to staff development 
and continuing educatioa. 

Sttlllvan, Peggy, ed. "Staff Develi^menti A Cootlnulng Theme With VarUtioos," School 
Media Quarterly. 1 (Spring, 1973), 179-200. 

This issue of the School Media Quarterly features an editorial and tour artloles 
relating to the Importance of school media personnel being involved in cootUutlng 
educatioa activitiea. All edited by Sullivan, tbe four articles which malee 19 the 
aeries are "Beyond tbe Formalltlea, " by Patrick R. Penland, p. 182-190; 'The First 
Step of the MILS," by Elinor Gay Metcalf, p. 191-193; "Tl» Short-Term Instltutst 
A Vehicle for Continuing Education," by Jsoe A. Uanalgan, p. 19S-197; and 
"Teachcira Xeed Choices, Too, " by Anna M. Beacbner, p. i97-^» 

Zaobert, Martha Jane K. "Continuiog Education for Librariaoa: Tbe Bole of the Learner.'* 
Im Ooehrlng, Eleanor E., ed., University of Tennessee Library Lectures Numbers 
Twenty-two, Twenty-three, and Twenty-four. Kne.v.'lilc, Tennessee.' The Unlversl^ 
cf Tennessee, 1972. 

After citing some significant, but fragmented, examples of continuing educatioa 
Ubrarianship, the paper conoet^tes on recent research which iodlcatea the ways la 
which sdults learn. The author maintains this haa great relevance for plaooero, 
admlniatrators, aod teachers concerned with the devek^mxent of eootloulog educatioa 
prc^ms. The most "pregnant generalisation from adult learning research Is that 
adults learn differently from ehildren; the inescapable conclusion is that cdiuiatloa 
for adults must be planned and iai|»lemented different^ from educatioa for oblldm, 
Aceeplaooe ^ this generaUsatton augurs for change." In £ict, tbe suthor bsUevss 
that "the ultimate success or fiatlure of the efforts for continuing educatioa may wail 
rest not on how peroeptiwly the pianners and the teachers understand the great 
perplexing problems of Ubrarianship, but on their perception of bow adults Isaro." 
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Selected Hi^adiogs ta Contioulog Education - 6 

Dr. Ziohert develops the profile and the role of an adult learner. From this she 
drfwa implications for the type of learniog situation and the type of teaching that 
should prevail in library contioulng education efforts. Important factors include: 
problem-centered small group situations, which take into account the physical comforts 
of the participants atxd coosideration for their social as \vq11 as their eiqtressed 
learning needs t enough flexibility to provide for usln^ alte-. dative routes of 
reaching announced objectives (iacludiog alternatives suggested by members of the 
group itself). The teacher should be adept ia communication rather than an authorl^ 
figure: should be an expert in group process; aud should allow learners to assume 
"full responsibility for their own participation and their own contributions to group 
objectives, while he concentrates on faoilitaUng interaction that wiU be satls^riog to 
the members of the group.*; 
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APPENDIX B 

QUESTIONNAIRE AND SURVEY ~ 
TABLES AND ANALYSIS OF DATA 



INTRODUCTION 



The data coUected ttirough ihe questionnaire survey is presented in the foUowing 
Tables. Each Table is accompanied by a brief analysis of the data in the Table. 

As explained under "Research Methodology" in Chapter 1, of the eleven groups 
surveyed, the complete universe of six groups was used (labelled "complete 
sample") and of the remaining fllve groups (labeUed "partial sample") only a 
judgemental sample was used. 

m each Table, "N** represents the total number of respondents that replied to the 
particular questionnaire item presented in the Table? "n" represents the number 
of respondents in each group — national libraries, state Ubrary associations, 
etc. , ~ that replied to the questionnaire item. 

In Tables in which the data reflect aspects of the various organizations, no over?.U 
total is given. In Tables which reflect the opinions of the individuals fUllng out 
the questionnaire, in most cases an overall total was presented — that Is, pooling 
all the respondents together — • which could be regarded as a representative ' 
opinion of the population of librarians, bearing in mind, of course, the sampling 
plan used ~ especially the judgmental sample labelled "partial sample" in the 
Tables. This aspect mu^ also be remembered whenever any comparison is 
made between groups labelled "complete sample" and groups labelled "partial 
sample. " 
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TABLE! 



Table 1 lists the giroups partlclpatlcg io the questionnaire survey and their response 
rate. The actual response rate was 74 percent^ but four percent of the questionnaires 
arrived after the cut-off date and were too late to be included in the analysis. Hence, 
the data included in the Tables was derived &om the response of the first 70 percent 
that responded to the questionnaire* 

This response rate is very hi^, especially considering the length of the questionnaire, 
and dearly indicates the importance respondents place upon continuing education 
for library and information science personnel. 
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TABLE 1 

GROUPS PARTICIPATING IM QUBSTIOmAIRE SURVEY AMD THEIR RESPONSE RATE. 1.S73 





NUMBER m 


NUMBER m 


NUMBER OP 


PERCENTAGE 


VMIVERSS 


SAMPLE 


BESPONDEKTS 


QFBESP026E 


Complete bamiild 










TJKi»aWAra— nnrinnal 


a 


V 


Q 


JLvU 














7 


9 
f 


A 
% 


Of 


Library associations— ^tate 


51* 


51 


29 


67 


Library sohooIs^-accrodUod 


Si 


51 


40 


78 


State library agenolds 


51* 


51 


39 


76 


Subtotal 


201 


201 


139 


6S 


Partial Sample 










Librarios^aoademio 




12 


9 


76 


Uuraries ~puiMio 


• • • 


13 


9 


69 


Libraries«*-*scho6l 




13 


8 


62 


Librarlds—spoolal 


ft « « 


12 


8 


67 


Subtotal 


«»« ft 


50 


34 


68 


Library schools— 










unaccredited 


250 


20 


16 


80 


Total 


• • • 


271 


189 


70 «««4t 



♦ Includes the District of Columbia 

The exact number of libraries In these four categories Is not known but is estimated 
to be approximately twenty-four thousandft 
^ Estimate, as exact number la not teo%vn« 

♦ There was a -74 percent total rogponso rate» but four percent cf those responses wet« i:«celved too 
late to be included In tixe tabulatiotta^ however^ the answers to open end questioos were used. 
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TABLE 2 



Table 2 shows that 55 percent of the complete sample respondent organizations 
have assigned one specific person or persons the responsibillfy for continuing 
education. These persons offer the possibility of being a rich resource to promote 
and provide continuing education opportunities and to provide the basis for a 
communication network to distribute continuing education information and proicrams. 
These persons could be asked to play a leading role in providing data and Idesis 
for CLENE. 

Considering that the assignment of a specific person or persons with responsibility 
for continuing education might be an indication of concern for continuing education, 
a closer look at the complete sample gives some indication of which groups of 
respondent organizations maintain a greater concern for oontimiing education. 
The regional library associations rank first, followed by the accredited library 
schools and then the national libraries. However, to implement the idea of CLENE, 
those organizations that do not now have someone designated with responsibility 
for continuing education would designate a person to be responsible for continidng 
education. 

The criterion for the selection of the partial sample was that the organizations be 
concerned with continuing education. Sixty-seven percent of the responding libraries 
and 53 percent of the responding unaccredited library schools had one specific 
person or persons with special responsibility in the area of continuing education, 
thus, in part validating the selection of the partial sample. 
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TABLE 2 

NUJIIBER OF ORGANIZATIONS WITH ONE SPECIFIC PERSON OR PERSONS 
HAVING SPECIAL RESPONSIBILITY IN TIIE AREA OF CONTINUING EDUCATION, 1973 

(Questioonalro item number S.) N«184 



GBOUPNAME n NUMBER PERCENTAGE ^ofperffigo) 



Complete Samp le 



Libraries— national 


3 


2 


67 


8 


Library associations-^ 










national 


24 


IS 


62 


4 


Library casoolations— 










regional 


4 


3 


75 


1 


Library associations-^ 










state 


29 


13 


4S 


5 


library schools-^ 










accredited 


39 


25 


68 


2 


State library agencies 


37 


17 


46 


6 


Total 


ise 


75 


55 





Partial Sample 

Llbrarios-^^cademic 9 6 67 S 

Ltbraries—putsUo 8 4 SO 4 

Ubraries—sohool 8 6 76 1/2 

Iiibrarles~spectal 8 6 75 1/2 

Total 33 22 67 

library sohooIS'-^ 

tmaccreditBd 15 8 S3 
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TABLE 3 



Questionmire respondents were asked to describe, first, by geographic level 
(Table 3) and second, by type of library personnel (Table 4) the groups toward 
which the continuing education programs of their organizations are currently 
directed* 

In Table 3, the total percentage of 70, computed for the compld;e sample. Indicates 
that the major effort Is concentrated at the state level. The three groiqjs which 
direct the greatest attention to the state level are state library agencies (97 percent), 
state library associations (93 percent), wad accredited library schools (58 percent). 
Since there appears to be extensive acUvlfy directed on a statewide basis, it 
would seem especially Important that these three most active groups coordinate 
their efforts to avoid duplication and to fill any gaps in current oontimilng 
education efforts that this pooling of information would reveal. 

Many of the responses to this questionnaire item were as might have been expected. 
National organizations have a national orientation, regional ones have a regional 
orientation, and state ones have a state orientation. One exception is the national 
libraries. Only one national library directs its continuing education programs 
toward a national level, whereas the other two national libraries direct their 
continuing education programs toward a local level. 

The responses of the accredited library schools indicate a wide range of geographic 
levels. The major thrust is toward the state level (58 percent)! however, the 
respondent accredited library schools also direct continuing education programs 
toward the national (37 percent), regional-interstate (51 percent), reglonal-intra- 
state (38 percent), and local (41 percent) levels. 

Since the purpose of this Project Is to recommend a way of providing continuing 
education on a nationwide scale, it is interesting to note the present state of 
national efforts. The national library associations (SO percent of the responding 
national library associations) are directing their programs at a national level. 
Although we do not know how extensive or effective these efforts are, at least 
they present a beginning for nationwide efforts. Thirty-seven percent of the 
responding accredited library schools direct continuing education programs 
toward the national level. Here, too, lies a potential resource lor nationwide 
efforts. 

The major efforts of the responding libraries are directed at the local level, 
as mi^t be expected. 
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TABLES 



GEOGBAPHIC TOWARD WHICH PRESENT 

CONTINUQIG EDUCATION PROGSAilS ARE DIBECTED, 
AS INDICATED BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENT ORGANIZATIONSt 1973 

(QuosUoDuaire item nuinbe;r 6a) N«177 



GEOGRAPHIC LEVEX^ 



GROUP NAME 


n 

• 


National 


Regional 
(Inters taUi) 


State 


Regional 

^traatata) Local 


Otber 


No. 




No. 




No. % 


No. 




No. 


% 


No. % 


Comnlcte Samnla 






























O 


1 


33 


1 


S3 


1 


S3 


0 


0 


Z 


67 


0 


0 


Libriirv ri^sodritlonfi-*** 




























national 


21 


19 


SO 


6 


29 


3 


14 


3 


14 


6 


29 


2 


10 


Library aasoclatlon^— 


























regional 


4 


0 


0 


4 


100 




25 




25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Library assoclattopis— 




























state 


29 


0 


0 


0 


0 


27 


93 


6 


21 


7 


24 


1 


3 


Library schools^ 




























accredited 


38 


14 


37 


20 


51 


23 


58 


15 


38 


16 


41 


0 


0 


State library agencies 


39 


0 


0 


0 


0 


38 


97 


12 


31 


10 


26 


0 


0 


Total number 


134 


34 




31 




92 




37 




41 




3 




Total percentage 






25 




23 




70 




28 




31 




2 


Partial Sample 




























Llbraries~aoademic 


8 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


60 
88 


4 


60 


Librarles^publto 


8 


1 


12 


0 


0 


1 


12 


2 


25 


7 


0 


0 


Libraries-*«*school 


5 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


40 


1 


20 


4 


80 


0 


0 


Libraries~speoial 


7 


4 


57 


1 


14 


1 


14 


1 


14 


4 


57 


1 


14 


Total number 
Total percentage 
library schools— 
unaccredited 


28 


5 


18 


1 


4 


4 


14 


4 


14 


19 


68 


5 


18 


15 


2 


13 

, 1 




33 


7 


47 


5 


33 


8 


53 


0 


0 
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TABLE 4 



Table 4 Indicates that major effort of the complete sample respondent groups 
(85 percent) is directed toward public library personnel. The other four i^rpes 
of library personnel — academic, school, special, and information center — 
receive 65 percent, 62 percent, 54 percent and 26 percent, respectively, of 
the complete sample effort. 

These findings would seem to indicate that planners of continuing education should 
determine if needs of aU types of librarians and information scientists are being 
met adequately and also if there Is a large amount of duplication of effort. 

An examination of the data from the point of specific organizations reveals that 
Ihe regional library associations und the library schools generally direct their 
programs toward a wider range of library personnel that the other groups ; 
however, information center personnel is low for the library schools — 
accredited and unaccredited (39 percent and 0 percent, respectively). The 
state library associations parallel thf accredited library schools. Their programs 
are directed toward all types of librar> personnel, but to a lesser extent, and this 
is especially so for information center personnel (10 percent). The national 
library associations follow the above pattern. Their programs are directed 
toward all types of library personnel, but their major emphasis is on academic 
library personnel (65 percent). 

The state library agencies focus primarily on public library personnel (97 percent). 
There is a large step to the next group they serve — school library personnel (36 
percent). These figures seem to indicate that currently the majority of agencies 
are not uniformly directing their programs toward all types of library personnel. 

One hundred percent of three of the respondent groups in the partial sample — 
academic, public, and school libraries — direct their programs toward the type 
of personnel particular to their '>wn type of library. The responses of the special 
libraries reflects a wider range of library personnel: special. Information center, 
and academic personnel receive 71 percent, 14 percent, and 14 percent, respectively, 
of the special libraries' continuing education efforts. The unaccredited library 
schools ' major emphasis appears to be directed toward school Ubraxy personnel. 
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TABLE 4 

4S^ TYPE OP LIBRARY PEESQNNSL TOWARD WHICH PRESENT 

CONTINUENG EDUCATION P.IOGRAMS ARE DIRECTED 
AS INDICATED BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENT ORGANIZATIONS, 1073 ^ 

i^tu68Uoanairettem&amber6«bO N-180 



TYPE OF UBRARY PERSONNEL 



GROUP NAME 



Complete Sanqile 
Libraries -*4iatloaal 
Library oaaooiaticms— 

national 
Library asdociatlQOS*^ 

regional 
Library associaUoDS— 

state 
library sohoolB** 

accredited 
State library agencies 
T^tal number 
Total percentage 

Partial Sample 
Libraries^academio 
Libranes^pubUc 
Libraries^obool 
Libraries ^special 
Tutal number 
Total percentage 
Library soboc^-- 
unaccredited 



Information 

Academic Public School Special Center Otber 





No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


3 


1 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


67 


20 


13 


65 


9 


45 


7 


35 


4.0 


50 


6 


30 


7 


30 


4 


4 


100 


4 


100 


4 


100 


4 


100 


3 


76 


•3 


76 


31 


26 


84 


2S 


30 


23 


74 


18 


68 


3 


10 


4 


IS 


36 


34 


94 


34 


94 


35 


97 


29 


81 


14 


39 


8 


22 




9 






—SI 






-11 




8 


—21— 






133 


87 




113 




83 




72 




34 




34 








- @§ 




— ss 








H „ 










9 


9 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


0 


0 


9 


100 


1 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


I . „ 


..,14, 




e- 


-.0,,, 


. 0 


_ 5. 








2 




32 


10 




9 




8 




5 




1 




2 








_Jil. 




2S 




-25- . 




.-IS. 




— a— 






15 


8 


53 


6 


40 


13 


S7 


5 


33 


0 


0 


3 


20 



TABLE r> 



The respondents were asked to check the phrases they thought should or should 
not be incorporated into an operational definition for continuing education and 
in addition to rank the priority of the top five phrases they thought should be 
included in the definition. 

The top seven phrases in order of priority are that continuing education: 

1. Implies a nation of lifelong learning as a means of keeping an 
individual up-to-date with new knowledge ; it prevents obsolescence 

2. Includes updating a person's education (e.g. , makes an individual's 
education comparable to that of a person receiving a like degree 

at the present time) 

3. Allows for diversificatton to a new area within a field (e.g., supervisory 
and management training) 

4. Assumes that the individual carries the basic responsibility for his 
own development 

5. Involves educational activities which are beyond those normally 
considered necessary for entrance into the field 

6. Is provided for all personnel, professional and supportive 

7. Includes the "refresher '• objective (e. g. , the review of once famUlar 
material to sharpen the skills and knowledge once had) 

The phrase, "continuing education is provided for all personnel , professional 
and supportive » " is of special interest, because the literature indicates that 
generally continuing education efforts in other disciplines are directed toward 
professionals only. Although this phrase ranked slscth, 88 percent of the question- 
naire respondents thought It should be included in the definition (It also refiects 
the linking of a majority of the interviewees). 



A phrase that war:«uits discussion is, "oontinuing education applies only to education 
which will enhance the individual's competence for the job now held or aspired to 
in the near future . " l£s exclusion is notable because it is a phrase generally 
accepted hy other professions. One probable e:iplanation» as pointt^d out by the 
Advisory Board members of this Project, may be that the respondents disagree with 
the exclusive nature of the word ''only'* and feel that the definition of continuing 
education should be interpreted in a larger sense than this phrase would allow. 



TABLES 

HANKED unDKH OF COMPONI:N1*S OP AN 
OPCAATIOKAL OEFimiUN OF CONTINUING ETtUCATIOK, im 



(QaustiQimuiro itom aumberU A.) N"i89 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



COMPONENT 
SHOULD APPLY 



DEFINITION COMPONENTS 



YES 



No* % 



NO 



No. % 



HANKED ORDER 



WEIGHT RANK 



OratxmUy Accepted in Other ProfossfoMi: 

Cootlaulng Eduoatlca (C£) lavolves odiscatlonil activitic* 
wblch oro beyond thoso normally coDStcUirod nocosg«Ty 
for entranoo into the nold> 160 

CE a^pli&ft only to oducatlon which wUt eobsec* tSi# 
todivtduars coinpoti'nco for tho Job now held or 
ft^pired to in Vhu uoor £Utiir«w S8 

CE ImpUev i notioa of lifclon,^ loarnlns mm » mwif of 
keeping ui individual up-to-dAt0 with oew JomrlacSgew 
It prevonta Dt«olv»iia«<io«« 185 

;;e assum«ii that the ItKiividtial carrioe ttM buto 
rcxpoasibility for bii own dovolopmeot* 149 

CE tnolisdoj uTx!tUiiig a per»oa*g oducatioQ (••g* mftk«« 
ftn iiidi\idtml*s cducattco comparable to tbH ot ft 
person rocoivtitg a Ul^e degreo at tha preftftot time). 171 

CE include the "refrosher" obJtH^tlvo (ovg« , tha review 
of once familiar material to eharpea up th* iimXc asid 
koowledge once had). 162 

CE allows for dlversltlcAtion to a new argi wlUila ft geld 
(e.g« » eupenlftory ftod numftS'^moiit trftiiiiag)* 179 



60 23 15 

31 in 



99 



4 S 



79 a5 19 

99 la 5 

89 25 IZ 

95 8 4 



Exqludod by Some Frofeeeiooft? 

CE isictudes ttpj^rading ft perfloa^s educfttloa (e*g« » ft 
persoa may \vo\k to\vard ft higher <!cgre« wtOoh rftift** 
the level of his formal capalOlitie^}. 151 99 

CE ftllowft for dSvoreinoaaoft to a now Held {»>g, » ft pereoti 
eckcatod (a ono field nmy seeic to obtain some foraal 
eduoattoo Iti another field* 124 99 

CE allows for brostdoniny ft porsmt^s edueation <e«g«t * 
ponioA oducatthi in one field may odd a new perspective 
tn his field such ttie sttK^ of politicftl sdeooe ol^ 
sooiolof^* as it is related to hlfi own field). 194 97 

CE should include training w hich is planned ftnd provided 
1^ the 6mplo>*tng organisation to furthor thi« orssnizatlon^s 
goals. ISO 

CE is provided for alt porsocinoli profossiooftl mxu 
•upporttve. 197 



71 
99 



50 29 

54 99 

19 iO 

27 14 

19 10 



247 

115 

729 
295 

945 

198 

297 



9» 
91 

149 

121 
191 



to 

1 
4 



U 
19 



9 
9 



* The woii;ht for each rani: ie the sam of the initial woii^htud ranks wbora Hank 1 hftd ft weight of 5« 2 s weight oi 4* 
9 a weight of 3* 4 ft woig^i ^f 2» siml 5 ft w^l^.t cf 1« Risspondents were askod to renk the top 5 compooenU they ' 
thought should bo included in tbo de£initfoi»« 
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TABLE 6 

Table 6 indicates the extent to which cotttiauing education is considered a priority 
Item jy the respondent organizations. 

The resalts of the complete sample indicate that a discrepancy exists between 
the priority rank of "now" and of "should be, " Seventeen percent of the complete 
sample presently give continuing education a "high" priority while 57 percent 
feel it should have a "high" priority. Th' y four percent said continuing 
educatior. currently has a low priority, but only one percent felt that continuing 
education should have a low priority. One percent did not know how much 
priority continuing education should have. 

In both the complete and partial sample everyone agreed that continuing education 
should have some kind of priority (except the one percent that did not know how 
much priority continuing education should have). That is to say, no one said that 
continuing education should have no priority at all. 

The regional library associations (4) unanimously agreed that continuing education 
should have a hi^ priority. Additionally, 88 percent of the responding school libraries 
felt that continuing education should have a high priority. 

The trend within most groups was that most organizations favored giving continuing 
education a "high" priority (8 out of 11 groups sampled favored a high priority.) 
The three groups Indicating "medium priority" were national libraries, accredited 
library schools, and academic libraries. 

This data seems to indicate ihat the respondents, In general, think that a much 
higher priority should be given to continuing education than is given now. 



#^ 

#eV TABLES 

^ XHE PRIOBITY OF CONTINUING EDUCATION IN ORGANIZATIONS: 

WHAT IT IS NOW AND WHAT IT SHOULD BE, 
AS INDICATED BY NUMBKB AND PEHCENTAGE OF RESPONDENT ORGANIZATIONS, 1973 

(Questionnaire itotp number I.B.I.) Noitt/ 



.'MORITY 



OROUP NAME 

Item n High Medium Ix>w None Don't Know 





No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


Comploto Sample 
Llbrarloa-^atioiua Should be 3 


0 0 

i. 33 


2 66 
2 66 


1 33 

0 . 0 


0 0 

W V 

0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


Library associatiQaa~ la now 23 
national Sliould be 22 


9 39 
18 81 


8 35 
4 18 


2 9 
0 0 


3 13 
0 0 


1 4 
0 0 


Library associationa*^ Is now 4 
re/rfonal Should be 4 


1 25 
& IQO, 


3 75 
0 0 


0 0 
Q 0 


0 0 

, 0 , Q. 


0 0 

0 0 


Ubraxy assoolations-* Is now 30 
state Should be f^q 


2 7 

IS SO 


13 43 

14 47 


15 50 
0 D 


0 0 

, — Q. 2. 


0 0 

1 ^ 


library schools— Is now 39 
accredited Sliould be 39 


3 8 

17 a 


21 54 

SI H 


15 38 
1 S 


0 0 
0 0 


2 0 

0 9 


State library aireneies ^ 

SliouM be 38 


a 21 

23 60 


17 44 
15 39 


14 36 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


Total number ^ ""^^ 

Should be me 


33 

78 


34 

56 


47 

1 


3 

0 


3 2 
1 


Total percentage ^ 

*^ ^ Should be 


17- 

57 


46 

41 


34 

1 


2 

0 


2 

1 


Partial Sample 

Libraries— academic ^ ^ 

ShoiUd be 9 


1 11 

3 33 


4 44 

6 66 


4 44 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


Libraries-public ^ """^ ^ 

Should be 9 


4 44 

7 78 


3 33 

2 22 


2 22 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


Libraries—school ^ 8 

Should be 8 


2 25 
7 88 


4 38 
1 12 


2 25 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 9 


Llbrariea-spoclal ^''T^. ® 

Should be b 


2 25 
5-62 


6 76 

3 38 


0 0 

., 0 p 


0 0 
0 0 


0 0 

...0 9 


Total number 34 

Sliould be 34 


•22 • - 


U 

12 • 


8 

0 


0 

0 - 


0 

0 


Total percentage ^ 

Should be 


26 

6S 


50 

35 


24 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 


Library schools — ig now is 
unaccredited Should be 13 


3 20 
0 09 


7 .47 
4 31 


4 27 
0 0 


1 7 

9 0, 


0 0 

9 2, 
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BEST copy flMiUBiE 

Table 7 Indicates the perceived influence of various forces working against continuing 
education. The questionnaire item itself (I. B. 2. ) presupposed that everyone 
answering the question felt that continuing education should have a higher priority 
than it currently holds. The question read: "If you think continuing education 
should have a higher priority in your organization than it does now, what are the 
forces against its having a higher priority?" The response rate for this question, 
therefore, assumes importance in light of the manner in which the question 
was framed. The response rate for this question was only nine percent (of 
the total response rate) lower tlian the average response rate for all of the 
other questions in this survey instrument. 

Budget constraints were perceived as the single most Influential force working 
against continuing education progress (82 percent of the complete sample answering 
this question). This Is also apparent in the partial sample, where, for example, 
100 percent of the responding school libraries checked "budget" as a constraint. 

Another serious force against continuing education, as pex'ceived by the majority 
of respondent organizations, was "organizational structure. " Sixty percent 
of the responding national library associations indicated this as a barrier and 29 
percent of the responding complete sample perceived it as a constraint. This 
suggests the importance of organizational structure for the effective operaiion 
of a national plan. 

In responding to the "Other ( Please specify)" for this questionnaire item, respondents 
expressed a great diversity of opinion as to the forces against continuing education's 
having a hl^er priority. The "other" force Indicated the most frequently concerns 
the lack of positive attitude on the part of potential students, personnel, and 
funding organizadons. Other forces against continuing education having a higher 
priority were personnel constraints, time constraints, difficulty in Identifying 
a potential audience. Insufficient coordination with association and agency efforts, 
lack of convenient educational opportunities, lack of leadership willing and able 
to devote efforts to continuing education programs, and the lack of individual 
initiative. 



B-IS 



0^ 



^ FORCES AGAINST CONTINUING EDUCATION HAVING A HIGHER PRIORmf 



TABLET 



THAN IT DOES NOW, AS INDICATED BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE 
OF RESPONDENT ORGANIZATIONS, 1973 

^ues tlotinaire Item number t B. 2. ) N«*149 



FORCES 



GROUP NAMS 



Complete Sample 
Librarles<^^national 
Library aasoctatio&a*-* 

national 
Library aasoolatlona*' 

reglooai 
Library assooiatloos^- 

state 
Library schools'-** 

accredited 
State library agencies 
Total number 
Total percentage 

Partial Sample 
Libraries — academic 
Libraries --public 
Librari6S'"-school 
Libraries '•-special 
Total number 
Total percentage 
Library schools-*** 
unaccredited 



I 

Oft 



n 



I 

5 



No. % No, % No. % No. % No. % 



Lack of Positive 
Attitade ofi 



1 



e 

e 



5 
Hi 



No. % No. % No. % 



No. % 



3 


2 


67 


1 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


33 


1 


S3 


0 


0 


15 


12 


80 


1 


7 


4 


27 


9 


60 


0 


0 


1 


7 


1 


7 


1 


7 


0 


0 


4 


2 


50 


2 


50 


2 


.50 


2 


SO 


3 


75 


2 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


26 


17 


65 


12 


46 


6 


23 


8 


31 


4 


IS 


1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


29 


27 


93 


12 


41 


12 


41 


8 


28 


4 


14 


7 


24 


4 


14 


4 


14 


1 


3 


29 


27 


93 


9 


31 


8 


28 


4 


14 


4 


14 


1 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


106 


87 




37 




32 




31 




15 




12 




6 




6 




2 








82 




35 




30 




29 




14 




11 




6 




6 




2 


8 


7 


88 


7 


8S 


1 


12 


1 


12 


•o 


0 


1 


12 


1' 


12 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


9 


100 


6 


67 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


11 


0 


0 


5 


S 


100 


4 


80 


I 


20 


1 


20 


3 


60 


0 


0 


2 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 


5 


71 


3 


43 


0 


14 


1 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


29 


26 




20 




2 




3 




4 




1 




3 




1 




0 








90 




69 




7 




10 




14 




3 




3 




3 




0 


14 


10 


71 


5 


36 


2 


14 


5 


36 


4 


28 


3 


21 


3 


21 


1 


7 


0 


0 
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TABLE 8 



Table 3 displays the respondent organizations' ej^nditures on continuing 
education programs. 

Although the overall response to this questionnaire item was high (94 percent of 
the 189 persons who completed the questionnaire), the number of persons in the 
complete sample who did not know the expenditures of their organizations on 
continuing education programs was also high (50 percent). Thus, in calculating 
the amount spent on continuing education by the six groups of the complete 
sample, we find that over their past fiscal year, $798,588 was spent by 50 
percent of the organizations in the complete sample. 

The figures presented in Table 8 cannot be subjected to further analysis and 
interpretation without prior consideration of a number of important factors. 

Because of the various systems of budgeting used by the respondent organiza- 
tions, the amounts for continuing education specified by the respondents cannot 
be compared. For instance, some organizations specified that no funds came 
from the organization budget — that all programs were self-supporting. Other or 
ganizations, however, might have included the tuition from self-supporting pro- 
grams when making the computations for this questionnaire item. More devia- 
tions can be found in the fact that some of those ^gures reported excluded or 
included planning time, per diem, grants from foundations, programs incor" 
porated into other line items, approximations (versus exact amounts), publish- 
ing costs, and decentralized funds (i.e. funds for extension courses, night 
courses, courses provided mainly for MLS students but attended by operating 
librarians). 

A closer look at the individual groups of the complete sample reveals that tiie 
regional assooiation«( have the highest median expenditure ($49,000), followed 
by the state library agencies ($10,000), and then the accredited library schools 
($3,500). One accredited librax^ school reported a figure of $100,000. An 
e}q>lanation for this cwemingiy high figure is that this particular school included 
the esqjenditures for publications in arriving at this figure. 

Using the membership figures quoted in the Bowker Annual (Bowker, 1973), and 
the expenditures reported in Table 8, the per capita amount of money spent was 
calculated for the nine respondent national associations. The xaedian was $0. 23; 
the highest $7. 10; and the lowest $0, 11. 
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EXPENDITUBES OF ORGANIZATIONS ON CONTINUING EDUCATION PROQBAMS 

FOR TIIEiR LAST FISCAL YEAR, 1973 

{Questionnaire Itom number t.B. 3.) N^l?? 



GROUP NAME 



EXPENDITURES 



Total 



Mean Median Highest Lowest 







bo. 














No. 




Complete Sample 






















Libraries-^nattonal 


2 


1 


50 


2,000 


2.000 


2,000 


2,000 


2,000 


1 


50 


Library associations — 






















national 


20 


9 


45 


85,698 


9.S22 


2,000 


36,698 


150 


11 


55 


Library associaticRia — 






















regional 


4 


2 


50 


98,000 


49p00O 


49,000 


86,000 


12,000 


2 


50 


Library associations — 






















state 


29 


16 


S5 


23,983 


1,499 


600 


10,000 


0 


13 


45 


Library schools — 






















accredited 


3S 


12 


,1,2 


154,000 


12,833 


3.500 


100,000 


0 


26 


68 


State library agenotes 


38 


26 


t;j 


434,907 


16,727 


10,000 


74, 570 


0« 


12 


32 


Total 


131 


66 


50 


798,583 


12.100 


3,750 


100,000 


0 


65 


50 



Partial Sample 



Libraries — academic 


7 


3 


43 


25,638 


8,546 


7,000 


18,863 


275 




57 


Libraries —public 


9 


7 


78 


137,978 


19,711 


6,600 


9,700 


2,000 


a 


22 


Libraries —school 


8 


1 


12 


3.272 


3,272 


3,272 


3,272 


3,272 


7 


75 


Libraries— special 


8 


4 


50 


10.000 


2.500 


2.250 


5.000 


500 


4 


50 


Total 


32 


IS 


47 


176,888 


11,793 


' 5,000 


18.363 


3,272* 


17 


50 " 


Library schools— 






















uooooxedlted 


14 


5 


36- 


4,400 


88.; 


400 


3,000 


0 


9 


57 
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TABLE 9 



Table 9 presents the percentage of organizations' budgets allocated to 
continuing education programs. The median percentage for the organizatiocs 
in the complete sample is 2 percent; for the libraries of the partial sample 
it is 0, 6 percent, and for the unaccredited library schools it is 10 percent* 

In the complete sample- the three groups who allocate the largest percentage 
of their budget to continuing education programs (as evidenced from the median) 
are regional library associations (16 percent), state library associations (6 
percent), and national library associations (4 percent). 

As stated in the analysis for Table 8, in any analysis of this table prior con- 
sideration should be given to a number of important factors, for example, that 
percentages of budgets were computed in a variety of ways because of the 
different systems of budgeting among the respondent organizations. 
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TABLG9 

PEBCENTAGE OF ORGANIZATIONS* BUDGET ALLOCATED TO CONTINUING EDUCATION 
PHOGBAMS DUKING THEIR LAST FISCAL YEAR, 1973 

(Questionnairo itexnnambor I.B»4.) N'"1S2 



Complete Sample 
Liorarios — -natiooal 
Library OBSociattciia — 

national 
Library oasocioUcDB-* 

reglooai 
Library assoclaUoiis— 

state 
Library schoola— 

accredited 
State library agenotes 

Total 

Partial Sample 
LibrarieS'^academto 
^Llbrarie^^puulto 
libraries^school 
Libraries -^-apeotal 

Total 

Library sohcxila— 
accredited 



2 

21 
3 



7 
9 
7 
7 



11 



P Q « 

^ B 



/No. 



J- 



I 
7 
2 



23 13 

31 8 
31 20 



50 

35 

67 

57 

20 
65 



111 51 



46 



1 
6 
1 

2 



14 
67 
14 

29 



30 10 



33 



27 



PERCENTAGE OF BUDGET 



Median 



Highest 



0.005 
4 
16 

6. 

1. 
1 



0*005 
62 
100 
80 

12 

25 



100 



0 

1 



0-37 

2.4 

0 

2 



0.6 



2.4 



10 



SO 



Lowest 



O.005 
1 
0 
0 

0 

0 



o.w 

Q.0025 
0 

Q.0025 



0.002S 



No. 



1 

14 

1 

10 

23 
11 



60 

70 

33 

33 

74 
60 



60 



54 



6 

3 
6 
S 



86 
33 
0 
71 



20 



67 



72 



TABLE 10 



Table 10 Indicates the sources from which continuing education programs are 
currently being funded. The sources are presented in the Table In order of 
importance for the complete sample. 

The figures in this table represent only the frequency of funding, and do not 
represent the extent of the funding. The source entitled "Organization Budget" 
on the table may conceivably include other sources, namely, registratioa fees, 
tuition, contributions, etc. 

Sources of funds reported by the respondents, other than those listed in 
questionnaire item number^ 1.6.5, included: sale of materials, sale of continu- 
ing education packages, exhibition fnes from annual conferences (as mentioned 
by some of the national, regional, and state library associations); subscriptions, 
contracts with library systems and school districts, participants in traveling 
institutes, and institutes and conferences (as indicated by some of the library 
schools, both accredited and unaccredited). 
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TABLSiO 

SOURCES FROM WHICH CONTINUING EDUCATION PROGRAMS AND ACTIVITIES 
ARE PRKSENTLY FUNDED DJ ORGANIZATIONS 
AS INDICATED BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE. Ou' RESPONDENT ORGANIZATIONS, ,1973 

(Questiutmain itomnunibor I.B.5.} H^XSO 








No. % 


No. 


% No. 


% No. % 


No. % No. % No. % No. 


, % 


No. 


%. 


No. 


% 


Complete Sample 








































Libraries —national 


2 


2 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Library associations ~ 








































nattonol 


20 


13 


65 


16 


80 


1 


s 


0 


0 


13 65 


0 


0 


3 


15 2 


10 


1 


5 


0 


0 


Library associations— 








































regional 


4 


2 


67 


3 100 


1 


33 


1 


33 


133 


3 


100 


3100 3 


100 


1 


33 


0 


0 


Library associations— 








































state 


27 


14 


52 


19 


70 


3 


11 


0 


0 


20 74 


5 


19 


3 


11 4 


15 


2 


7 


0 


0 


Library sdiools — 








































accredited 


40 


21 


52 


31 


78 


12 


30 


30 


75 


1 2 


S 


20 


6 


15 2 


5 


2 


5 


1 


2 


State library agencies 


38 


26 


08 


11 


29 


23 


61 


1 


3 


2 5 


8 


21 


2 


5 1 


3 


1 


3 


1 


3 


Total numljer 


131 


78 




80 




40 




32 




37 


24 




17 


12 




7 




2 




Total percentage 






60 




61 




31 




24 


28 


IS 




13 


9 




5 




2 


Part I ill Sample 








































Libraries — academic 


9 


9 


100 


2 


22 


0 


0 


1 


11 


0 0 


0 


0 


2 


22 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Libraries— public 


9 


9 


100 


3 


33 


5 


56 


0 


0 


0 & 


4 


44 


0 


0 3 


33 


0 


0 


1 


11 


Libraries — school 


3 


6 


75 


1 


12 


6 


75 


I 


12 


1 12 


3 


38 


0 


0 1 


38 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Libraries — special 


8 


8 


100 


3 




1 


12 


2 


25 


1 \2 


1 


12 


1 


12 1 


12 


1 


12 


0 


0 


Total number 


34 


32 




9 




12 




4 




2 


7 




3 


5 




1 




1 




ToUxl percentage 






94 




26 




35 




12 


6 




21 




9 


15 




3 




3 


Library schools— 








































unsutortKiited 


IS 


9 


60 


8 


53 


5 


33 


5 


33 


2 13 


4 


27 


4 


27 4 


27 


0 


0 


2 


13 



TABLE 11 



Table 11 displays In raok order the areas in which organizations e3q)ressed 
a need for assistance in providing continuing education. 

Six of the 11 areas listed in the questionnaire were checked as "need of assist- 
ance" by over 50 percent of those surveyed In the complete sample. These are, 
in rank order: (1) development of continuing education programs; (2) design 
of continuing education programs; (3) evaluation of effectiveness of continuing 
education programs; (4) determination of needs of target groups; (5) clearing- 
house of information on available continuing education opportunities; (6) 
consultation with knowledgeable persons in the field. Only two specific areas 
were listed by U>ss than 30 percent of the complete sample. Thus, it appears 
that most respondent organizations feel they need assistance in most areas 
specified. 

Of the respondent organizatirns surveyed in the partial sample, the findings 
are somewhat different. No single area was considered a need by half or more 
than half of the respondents. 

Forty-one percent of the respondents from among academic libraries, public 
libraries, school libraries and special libraries collectively expteBsed a felt 
need for evaluative assistance. 

in the space provided for "Other (Please specify ), " responses ranged from 
"All of the above areas wouM be helpful" to "You should give us the option to 
say »no, » We think we can do most if not all of these things ourselves. " 
However, falling between these two extreme responses, desire for assistance 
in the following areas was esqyressed: financial assistance; clearln^ouse modol 
tor local adaptation; a calendar of continuing education programs in the United 
States and Canada; skilled and competent coordinator; a cooperative program 
academically based, throughout the state, that can bring education to the 
iiKiividUdl. 
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TABLE 11 

AREAS DJ V;HICH ORGANIZATIONS NEED ASSISTANCE 
IN PROVIDING CONTbJUING EDUCATION. 1973 ^heet I of 2> 

(Questionnaire item number I. B.6. ) N=177 



GROUP NAME- ~ COMPLETE SAMPLE 



AREAS 



I 

I 



00 



i 



•J 



I 



00 



3 



& 

I 



n= 




3 


19 




4 




30 


3'i 


38 


128 






No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


■% 


No. 


% 


No. .% 


N«. 


% 


Developmont of continuing 


























education programs 


0 


0 


16 84 


4 


100 


20 


67 


19 


56 


19 50 


78 


61 


Design of continuing 


























education programs 


0 


0 


15 79 


4 


100 


1'. 


57 


22 


65 


20 53 


78 


61 


Evaluation of effective- 
























ness of continuing 


























education programs 


0 


0 


12 63 


4 


100 


16 


53 


17 


60 


25 66 


74 


58 


Determination of needs 
























of target groups 


0 


0 


17 89 


3 


75 


14 


47 


19 


56 


18 47 


7X 


66 


Clearinghouse of infor- 






















mation on available 


























cootinutng education 


























o.-.x)rhmities 


0 


0 


10 53 


3 


75 


21 


70 


17 


50 


19 50 


70 


55 


Consultation with know- 
























ledgeable persons in 


























the field 


1 


33 


10 53 


4 


lOO 


14 


47 


14 


41 


22 58 


65 


51 


A directory of contin- 






















uing education oppor- 


























tunities 


1 


33 


10 53 


3 


75 


9 


30 


13 


38 


21 52 


67 


4S 


Packaged continuing 


























eil'.'ration programs 


























(developed by some- 


























cue else) 


0 


0 


8 42 


3 


75 


9 


30 


12 


35 


16 42 


48 


36 


Fubliolty 


1 


33 


9 47 


2 


50 


9 


30 


11 


32 


9 24 


41 


32 


A quality journal oa 






















continuing library 


























and Information 


























science education 


0 


0 


8 42 


2 


SO 


8 


27 


9 


26 


10 26 


37 


29 


Distribution of pro- 


























grams or packages 


























produced 


0 


0 


10 53 


2 


50 


5 


17 


8 


24 


7 IS 


32 


2S 


Other 


1 


33 


3 16 


1 


25 


3 


10 


5 


15 


0 0 


13 


10 
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TABLE II (continued) 

ARKAS IN WHICH ORGANIZATIONS NEED ASSISTANCE 
IN PROVIDING CONTINUING EDUCATION, '973 ^eet 2 of 2) 
(QuBstlonnalra Item number LB. 6.) 1%" 111 

GROUP NAME ~ PARTIAL SAMPLE 



•a 



I 



AREAS 1 i « I ^ f la 

I 1 ^ I 

I a 3 11 

a & g 3^ 





9 




9 




8 


8 




34 




1 c 
10 




No. 


J 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


Development of coQtlnu-^ 


















29 


8 S3 


ixiQ education programs 




00 


o 


Qv 


2 2fi 


1 


12 


10 


1/6 Sign ccncuiumg 


















32 


6 40 


education progirsuns 


<> 






vf 


? 2B 




12 


Evaluation of effective'* 








































41 


8 53 


education programs 


4 


44 


& 


se 


4 50 


1 


12 


14 


Determination of needs 






















of tax^et groups 


3 


33 


2 


22 


1 12 


1 


12 


7 


31 


7 47 


Clearinghouse ol infor* 






















matlott on available 






















continuing cduoatlor. 
















0 


26 


7 '47 


opportunities 


i 


11 


4 


40 


3 38 


1 


12 


Consultation with Smow- 






















ledgeable persons In 
















12 


35 


6 40 


the field 


5 


56 


S 


67 


0 0 


1 


12 


A directory of continuing 
















10 


29 


5 33 


education opportunities 


2 


22 


5 


56 


3 38 


0 


0 


Packaged continuing 






















education programs 






















(developed by somS'-^ 


















26 


5 33 


one else) 


2 


22 


4 


44 


2 25 


1 


12 


» 


Publicity 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 12 


0 


0 


1 


3 


6 40 


A qualify journal an 






















continuing library 






















and information 




















2 13 


science education 


1 


U 


3 


33 


4 50 


1 


12 


9 


2$ 


Distribution of pro- 






















grams of packages 






















produced 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 7 


Other 


0 


0 


3 


33 


0 0 


0 


0 


a 


9 


2 13 



Ak^ J57-H76 O - 74 - 1» 
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TABLE 12 



Table 12 iodioates that the respondejit oi^aaizatloiis in both the complete and 
the partial sample provide the most continuing education opportunities for 
librarians with the MLS degree and the second largest number of opportunities 
for the operating librarians (without an MLS degree). The following chart 
shows the specific rankings for the aumber of opportunities offered the 
dlQ^erent levels. 



RANK ORDER OF THE NUMBER (PERCENTAGE) OF 
CONTINUING EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES RESPONDENT 
ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDE FOR TARGET GROUPS 



2 .2 ^2 o 1 

B a & es t- Ji O M (jj 

« ? « "i 1 2 g*« 1 3 



Complete Sample 1 2 4 3 6 7 5 

Partial Sample 1 2 6 4 3-5 3 7 
Unaccredited 

Library Schools 1 2 2/3 4/5 4/S 6 7 

^ ' : ^ : ■ . . - • 

Overall,Table 12 indicates a fairly balanced pattern of the number of opportuxii- 
ties being provided by responding organizations for the various levels of 
library personnel. The chief exceptions in the complete sample are for clericals 
and trustees. 

Although only a small number of libraries are included in the sample, it should 
be noted also that the inibllc libraries are the only respondeots in the partial 
sample to provide continuing education opportunities for trui^tees. 
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TABLE 12 

NUMBER AND PEHCENTAGE OF RESPONDENT ORGANIZATIONS PROVIDING 
CONTWUING EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE TARGET GROUPS, 1973 

{Questionnaire Item number II. A. Column 2) N=189 



TARGET GROUPS 



GROUP NAME 
OF ORGANIZATION 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



o 

is 
3 



•II 



U 

O 



SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 



No, % No> % No. % No> % 



1 s 



S p 



P4 

I 
O 



OTHER 



I 

o 



No. % No. % No> % No. % iNo. % No. % 



Complete Sample 
Libi^rlos'-uational 
Library asaof ^'^tious- 

national 
library assoclatioufi' 

regional 
Library associations- 

stato 
Library schools — 

accredited 
State library (jgenqies 
Total number 
Total percentage 

Partial Sample 
Libraries — academic 
Li braries — publ le 
Libraries — s chool 
Libraries—special 
Total number 
Total percentage 
Library sdiools — 
unaccredited 



3 


2 


67 


2 


67 


2 67 


I 33 


2 


67 


2 


67 


2 


67 


1 


33 


0 0 


0 0 


24 


15 


62 


15 


02 


8 33 


5 21 


8 


33 


7 


29 


2 


8 


1 


4 


2 8 


3 12 


4 


4 


100 


4 


100 


3 75 


1 25 


2 


50 


1 


25 


1 


25 


1 


25 


2 50 


2 SO 


31 


21 


68 


22 


71 


14 45 


2 6 


19 


61 


12 


39 


5 


16 


0 


0 


15 48 


0 0 


40 


37 


92 


32 


80 


16 40 


5 12 


12 


30 


4 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8 20 


0 0 


i 3S 


33 


87 


35 


92 


19 50 


2 53 


32 


84 


26 


68 22 


58 


0 


0 


32 84 


5 13 


140 


112 




110 




62 


16 


75 




52 




32 




3 




59 


10 






80 




78 


44 


11 




54 




37 




23 




2 


42 


7 


9 


5 


56 


1 


11 


5 56 


1 11 


7 


78 


7 


78 


7 


78 


3 


33 


0 0 


0 0 


9 


8 


89 


6 


67 


2 22 


2 22 


7 


78 


3 


33 


6 


67 


2 


22 


3 33. 


0 0 


8 


8 


100 


8 


100 


3 38 


2 25 


2 


25 


3 


38 


1 


12 


1 


12 


0 0 


1 12 


8 


8 


100 


6 


75 


3 38 


1 12 


3 


38 


4 


50 


6 


75 


1 


12 


0 0 


0 0 


34 


29 




21 




13 


6 


19 




17 




20 




7 




3 


1 






85 




82 


38 


18 




56 




50 




59 




21 


9 


3 


IS 


9 


60 


9 


00 


4 27 


5 33 


3 


20 


3 


20 


2 


13 


0 


0 


1 7 


1 7 
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TABLE 13 



Table 13 Indicates the order of priority for continuing education the respondents 
think the target groups should receive on a nationwide basis over the next 
three to five years. 

The respondents, answering this question from an individual rather than an 
organizational point of view, indicated a high degree of agreement regarding 
what groups should have priority in continuing education planning over the next 
three to five years. 

In both the complete and the partial sample, respondents ranked MLS 
librarians first in priority for continuing education planning over the next 
three to five years, followed by operating librarians without an MLS as second, 
and paraprofessionals as third. 
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TABLE 13 

ORI^ER O? PRIORllT FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION THAT RESPONDENTS 
THINK THE TAUGET GROUPS SHOULD RECEIVE ON A NATIONWIDE BASS 

OVER THE NEXT 3-5 YEARS, 1973 

(Qucstlonnaii'e Item number H. A.CoIunin 3) N=189 



TARGET GROUPS 



GROUP NAME 
OF 

ORGANIZATION 



Complete Sample 
Llbruries^-national 
Library dissociations— 

national 
Library associations— 

regional 
Library associations-- 

state 
Library schools— 

accredited 
State library a^jencios 
Overall rank by 
complete sample 

Partial Sample 
Libraries — acode mic 
Libraries— public 
Libraries— school 
Libraries —special 
Overall rank by 
libraries 
Library achools™ 
unaccredited 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



o 

a 

u 

0 

«^ 



a 



CO 



II 



SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 



u 
O 



I 



CO 
O 00 



!3d 



3 



•2a 



0*3 

Hi* 



CO 

-a 



I 
o 



OTHER 



6 



3 


1 


2 


4 


7 


5/6 


3 


5/6 


8-10 


8-10 


8-10 


24 


2 


1 


S 


9 


3 


4 


7 


10 


6 


8 


4 


3 


1 


2 


8 


4 


5 


6 


9/10 


7 


9/10 


31 


2 


1 


5 


10 


3 


4 


7 


8 


6 


9 


40 


1 


2 


3 


8 


4 


5 


7 


9 


6 


10 


38 


I 


2 


6 


10 


3 


5 


7 


9 


4 


8 




1 


2 


4 


9 


3 


5 


7 


10 


6 


8 


9 


1 


5 


6 


9 


2. 


3 


4 


7 


8 


10 


9 


1 


2 


6 


9 


3 


7 


5 


8 


4 


10 


8 


1 


2 


3 


7 


4 


5/6 


S/6 


10 


9 


8 


8 


1 


2 


5 


7 


4 


6 


3 


9/10 


8 


9/10 




1 


2 


4 


7 


3 


'^ 


5 


9 


8 


10 


IS 


1 


2 


5 


3/4 


3/4 


6 


7 


10 


8 


9 



♦ l=hlghest priority 
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TABLES 14, 14A 



Questionnaire item number II. B., Column 1 asked the respondents to list, for 
eaoh target group of library and information science personnel, the continuing 
education needs they felt were either not being met or were being met poorly 
at the present time. The results are presented in Table 14, 

This question was purposefully asked as an open-ended question. The Project 
Team did not want to influence the respondents by presenting a structured list 
tha* might narrow the range of answers. The consequence has been a very 
long list of needs, with many of them being reported only once or twice by the 
respondents. The top fiv^e, in rank order, are "Updating," "Management," 
"Human Relations, " "Automation, " and "Non-Print Media. " 

Table 14A presents the five needs that ranked highest, based on the percentage 
of respondents supporting the need, for each of the target groups. 

In addition to showing clusters of major content needs, Table 14, and Table 15 
(which gives respondents perceptions of content areas for which there will be 
the greatest nted over the next five years), show the wide range of specific 
competencies needed, now and in the future, as perceived by the respondents. 
This type of information is essential for developing competency-based pro- j 
grams and modules, and also seems to imply that many needs, now unmet, 
could be provided for more economically by home stucfy programs than by 
traditional courses, workshops, and Institutes, which necessitate the attend- 
ance of the Individual learner in a group situation. 

Under the category "Other" target groups, the respondents listed Ubrary per- 
sonnel doing specialized tasks needing continuing education: library science 
faculty, business managers, staff artists, public information specialists, media 
specialists, library systems analysts, curators, shelvers, custodial engineers, 
urban planners, authors, publishers, and teachers. The type of personnel men- 
tioned the most frequently was media specialists. The continuing education 
needs that the respondents felt these personnel had were generally similar to those 
attributed to the personnel listed in Table 14, 
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TABLE 14 



copy /i!//i,y,Btj 



CONTrNUING EDUCATION NEEDS OP TARGET CROUPS THAT ARE 
NOT BEING MET OR ARE BEING MET POORLY CURRENTLY, 
AS INIJICATED liY RESPONDENTS. 1973 (Sheet I of 8) 

(CJucstioiuuiirc Itom nuinbor II. B. Column 1) N-146 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



SUPPOR'riNQ PERSONAL TOTAL 



NEEDS 



I 



1- 



•a 



(A 



J, 



•i 

I 



Acadomlc Education 
Acquisition 

Acquisition Techniques 
Altemativo Avonues of 

Career Adv&ooetnont 
Automation 
Bnsic Library Skills 
Basic Library Skilla 

and Pliilosoiiiy 
Basic omco Etiquette 
Basic Skills 
Bettor Organized 
Programs with 
lUjjJicr Standards 
Bibliography 
Broader Education 

and Perspective 
Broadening of 

Education 
Broader Porapeotlve 
Budgeting 
Business Practlcos 
Business Practices 

and Skills 
Cable TV (CATV) 
Career Counseling 
Cataloging 

Techniques 



No.RankfNo.Rank No .Rank No. Rank' Rank No.Rank. No.Ronk No,Rank 

1 I 
11 1 3 

2 2 

8 

1 51 4 

2 

10 
1 
9 



20 3 10 5/6 



10 5/8 



6 

Z 



2 
9 



1 

3 



2 

5 3/4 



2 



3 
1 



1 
1 



*Only top Ave ranks arc indicated. 



6 8-7 



1 
1 



1 
3 



3 
3 
2 



1 
1 



2 
S 
17 
1 

1 
10 
7 
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TABLE 14 (cont(nuod) 



COfrriNUING EDUCATION NEEDS OF TAIIGET GUOUl'S TIIAT AJIE 
NOT IIEING ^tKT Oil ARE BEINC. MlIT POOKLY CUIillENTLY, 
AS INDICATED UY UESPUNDENTS, 1073 (Shtjat 2 of 8) 

•Questionnaire Itom number U.B. Column 1) N=14G 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 



TOTAL 



NEEDS 



Change 
Ctrculritton 
Collccttvo Bargaining 

Information 
Communicaiion Skills 
Comniunloa{jU>nd 

Theory 
Community Awareness 
Coordination of [thelrj 

Programs* 
Courses 

Courses Lending 

Degroo or 

Certlfloatlon 
CroatlvG Answers to 

Problems 
Diver BtCeatlott 
Diversification 

(Wltliin Field) 
Don^t know 
Educational Video 

Communication 
Enrichment Courses 
Equipment Oji? ration 

and Mai'itononce 
Equipment Selection 
Evaluation 
Evaluation and 

l\roasiii*omont 
Expanders of Library 

Knowledge 



la 



■s 

O 



No. Rank No. Rank No.Rank No.Rank No. Rank No.Rank No.Rank No.Rank 



7 
2 

1 

2 



1 

7 



1 
1 



2 
1 



8 2/3 



i 
1 



1 
1 



11 

4 

1 
3 

li 
1 

1 
12 



1 
14 

7 
5 

1 
4 

2 
1 
10 

9 

1 
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TABUS 14 (contiQUOd) 

CONTUJITNG EDl'CATION NEEDS OF TARGET GROUPS THAT AKE ^ 
NOT HKING ^^2T OU ARE BEING MET POORLY CURRENTLY. *^^[ 
AS INDICATED BY llESPONDENTS, 10t3 (Sheet 3 of 8) 

^uestloiuulro Uom number U.n, Column 1) N=14Q 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONiVL PERSONAL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL TOTAL 



NEEDS 



! 


1 






% 




V3 

A 




s 








a. 






1 
i 



No.Ranlc No.Rank No.Ranlc No.Rnnlc No, Rank No. Rank No^Raak No. Rank 



Expo euro to Problems 

and Issues 
Extension Courses 
Extension Courses In 

Non-Lrbafl Centers 
Formal C.E. Programs 
FormnlC.E, Programs 
LcatUivff to Advanoed 

Degrees 
General Knowledgo 
Group Dynamics 
Higher Degroos 
Ilumnn Relations 
HumaxTisdo Uteraturo 
Impoitmwo of Trustoo 

Activity 
I&jcntivo Programs 
Inlbematloo Science 
Information Storage and 

Rotxloval 
In-Survico Training 
Intallofltiuil Freedom 
Interdisciplinary 

Appwacbos to 

LibraHanshIp 
Know-How in Dealing 

ttltii Rojirtls or 

Governing Gwups 



16 
1 



1 
4 



1 
1 
12 



1 

5 



8 2/3 4 S-7 8 



2 



2 



2 
1 



4 5-7 8 3 



1 

2 

4 

2 



2 
1 
1 
I 

53 
1 

2 
1 
4 



18 
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TABLE U (continued) 

CONTINUINn mUCATION SEKDS OP TARGET GKOUPS THAT ARE 
NOT BEING MET OU AHE BEING MET TOORLY CliRRENTLY, 
AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS, 1973 (Sheet 4 of 8) 



(Questioruuilre item number IT. B. Column 1) N'>'146 



TAKCET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAI- PERSONNEL 



SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 



TOTAL 



NEEDS 



a 



1 s 



II 



•a 



5 



II 



0< 



•i 



3 



Nb.Rank No.Rank No.Rank Nd.Rank No.Rank No.Rank No.Rank No.Rook 



Lack of Sup{x>rt by 

the Profession 2 
Lack of Support for 

Contimiing EduoatlOB 
Learning Theory I 
Iiognl Frameworicof 

Dutlea 1 
Legislative Know-how 6 
I^ss Distinction 

Between Professional 

and Supporting 
Librarianshlp 
I Ibrary Cooperation 

and Nehvorklng 8 
Library EffieotivienBss 

Studies 1 
Library Functions and 

Interrclatiocshipa 
Library Goals and 

Functions 
Library Legislation 
Library •delated 

Woiicshops 
Library SUUs 
Life-Long Learning 3 
Litoraiuro of Various 

Disciplines 
Local C.E. 

Opportunitiea 1 
Management 34 



1 
8 



Z 
1 



6 3-5 
3 



18 2 



I 
I 
1 

6 3-5 



1 
5 



11 1 



4 5-7 



1 

6 3/4 



13 1 
5 5/6 



2 
3 

2 
17 



1 
11 

22 

1 

11 

13 
S 

1 
4 
4 



1 

65 2 
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TABLE 14 (continued) A 
CONTDJUTNG EDUCATION NEEDS OP TARGKT GROUPS THAT ARE ^^Jf- 

NOT Bi:r:;a met on arj-: being met poorly currently, ^ 

AS indicated by UKSPONDENTS, 1973 (Sheet 5 ot 8) 



(Quastiotiaaire itom number II. B. ColumA 1) N"146 



target groups 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL TOTAL 



NEEDS 




p4 2[ a 

No^Rask No.Rank No.Rank No.Rank No.Ranl: No^Rook No^Rank ik>. Rook 



(Of Libraries) 4 * 

Menus of EvaluoUoff 
Service 

Orgonizatioii I 1 

1 1 



Miorogra(ihios 


1 








Municipal Law 










Need to Fuiail Degree 










Rciiui^monts 






2 




Needs all Unmet 


2 


2 


2 2 


2 


Needs not 










Determined 


2 


2 






Needs not Pelt 


1 








New Materlola 


3 


3 


1 2 




Now Techniques 


5 


5 


3 3 




New Technology 


7 


4 


5 3 


2 


None 


i 


1 


1 




NoQ-Prlnt Media 


17 4 


IS 3 


6 3>& 3 


2 


Non Trs^tional 










Educational 










Opportunities 








I 


Opportunities to 










Advance Through 










Degree Programs 




11 4 






Opportunity to 










Share in Present 










Educational 










Program 








2 


Oviotttatton 


1 


% 







2 

16 

4 

1 
9 

16 

23 

3 

45 5 



11 



2 
4 



TABLE 14 (continued) 

CONTINUING EDUCAITON NEEDS OF TARCKT GROUPS TItAT ABE 
NOT lUCINil MET OR ARK BEING MET I'OOBLY CURRENTLY, 
AS INDICATED liX RESPONDENTS, 1973 <ShoOt 6 of 8) 



B^6 



(QuuijUumuU.ru item tuunbar Q. U. Column 1) N''l46 



TARGET GROUPS 



NEEDS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSOTWEL 



SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 



o 



Is 



I 



Its- 



TOTAL 



No. Rank No. Rank No. Rank No. Rook No. Rank No.Baiik No. Rank Nb.Raok 



Outreach 

Paraprofosslonal Use 
Perform anco Rovlow 
Pcrsonnol 
Personnel Training 
Ph.D. In Library and 
IUfbrmotlon Science 
Planning 

Praotioal Applloailoa 

of Tachnlonl Skills 
Program Planning 
Program Teohniquea 
programs Loading to 

Degrees 
Programs Planned for 

this Group 
Programs Putting the 

Individual SituatIon«i 

Into Larger 

PorspectiVQ 
Public Relations 
Public Service 

Concepts 
Public Services 
Publishing 
Reference 
Reference Skills 
Reference Tcchnlquea 
Refresher Courses 
Representation on 

Trustee Boards of 

User Needs, Locally 

aad Statewide 



1 
1 



1 
1 
I 



1 
6 



3 
4 



1 
1 



2 
5 



7 4 
4 



2 



1 
1 

2 

2 



f 4/5 
1 

2 



1 

2 



3 
S 
7 
2 
3 

1 
17 

1 
2 
1 

2 



1 

28 

1 
2 
1 
2 
4 
10 
23 
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TABLE 14 (continued) 



CONTimTINC, KDIICATION NEEDS OF T/\RaKT GROUPS THAT ASE 
NOT BEL\C, MKT OR AIU: BCING MET POOULV CURRENTLY, 
AS INDICATED BV RESPONDENTS, 1973 (Shoot 7 of 8) 

(Quustionnairo Itom number n. D. Column 1) N«146 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 



SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 



TOTAL 



NEEDS 



I 
u 

CO 



it 



•a 

I 



li 
II 



■I 

I 



No. Rank No. Rank No.Rank No.Rank ^.Rank No. Rank No.Rank No.Rank 



Rosooroli 

Role of the Library 
Soparato Workishops 
Service to Special 

Groups 
Sliort Courses 
Speolali2o4 Training 
Statistics 
Story Telling and 
Reading Aloud 
Study of Emerging 
Areas of 
Llbrarianship 
Subject Specialization 
SumolentC.E. 

Available 
Supervision Skills 
Sustained C.E. 

Programs 
Systems Analysis 
Technical Proceasos 
Technical Processing 
Technical Skilla 
Training for 

Advancctnont 
Traj.nfng to r-iolw 

Valu3 Judgments 
Trualco's Hole, Hospon- 
siM' .liuy nnd !:)utlcn 



3 



6 



2 
1 



1 
1 



X 
1 

1 
1 



5 5/6 



6 5-7 5 3/4 
X 

1 

1 

1 

I 



10 



5 
3 
3 
3 

1 



2 
12 

9 
22 

1 
13 
1 
1 
1 
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11 



TABLE 14 (oontinuid) 



^<^W CONTINUING EDUCATION NEEDS OP TARGET GROUPS THAT ARE 

^ HOT BEING MET OR ARE BEING MET POORLY CURRENTLY, 

AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS, 1973 (Sheet 8 of 8) 



(Questiommiro item oumber Q. B. Column 1) N't 46 



TAIiGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSOOTIEL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL TOTAL 



NEEDS 



p St 

^4 



No, Rank No. Rank No^Rank NcRank No^ Rgnk Nb^Rank Nb.Rank N6*Rack 

Tuition Roimbursemeiit 
(Other than 

Organlzatton iJudget) 1 1 

Un&n&wiorable 3 4 7 

Us)derstaxidin{; by 

AdmlststratloQ of 

Need for Released 

Tioxo 11 8 

Understanding by 
Library Community 

(and ooxvorkers) 1 X 

Understanding of Noed 

frrC^E* 11 a 

Understanding of 

Bole 2 11, 4 

Understanding of 
Universal Need Sot 

C.E. 11 

Updating 30 2 22 i 16 11 1 6 1/2 10 2 6 3/4 101 1 

Upgrading 3 S 2 6 S-7 6 1/2 3 25 

Urban PUmnlng 1 1 

User Needa 4 7 1112 16 

Vocabulary 2 12 fi 



B^9 



COPY 



TABLE 14A 

FIVE HIGHEST RANKINGS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION NEEDS OF TARGET GROUPS 
THAT ARE NOT BEING MET OR ARE BEING MET POORLY CURRENTLY, 
AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS, 1D73 

Questionnaire Item number II. B. Column X) N- 146 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL TOTAL 



NEEDS 



It 




No.Rank No.Rank No.Roak No«Rack No. Rank ?3,Rank No«Rank No, Rank 



ERIC 



AutomatioQ 

Basic Library Skills 

and Philosophy 
Basic Skills 
EvaluoHon 
Human Relations 
In-Sorvlce Training 
Legislative Know-how 
Librarlanship 
Libra xy Functions and 

loterrelationsfaips 
Library Goals and 

Functions 
Library Legislation 
Library Skills 
Management 
Non-Print Media 
Opportunities to 

Advance Through 

Degree Programs . 
Public Relations 
Reference Techniques 
Bole of the Library 
Supervision Skills 
Trustee's Role, res- 

Donslbilitlcs and 

duties 
Updating 
Upgrading 



20 3 



16 
1 
6 



34 
17 



1 
4 



1 
5 



30 
3 



10 5/6 9 2 
10 5/6 



5 3/4 3 



12 
1 
5 



18 2 
15 3 



11 
6 
3 
1 
S 



22 1 



5 
1 

6 3-6 



6 3-5 
6 3-5 



1 
1 



16 1 
2 



6 5-7 

a 2/3 

8 2/3 
3 

5 



5 
3 



11 
6 



4 5-7 
4 5-7 



4 5-7 

2 

2 



4 1 

7 4 

1 1 

6 5-7 8 3/4 



1 

6 5 
8 3 



U 1 



7 4. 



6 1/2 10 2 
6 1/2 3 



1 

2 



13 1 

5 5/& 



5 5/6 



51 4 

10 
9 

10 

53 3 



18 

6 3/4 17 
U 



u 

13 
5 
4 

65 2 
45 5 



U 
28 
10 
10 
28 



11 2 11 
6 3/4 101 1 
25 
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TABLKS 15. 15A 



Questionnaire item ILB., Column 2 asked the respondents to list, for each 
target group of Ubrary and information science personnel, the specific content 
areas of continuing education they felt hau the highest priority over the next 
three to five years. The results are presented in Table 15. 

Table 15A presents the five content areas that ranked highest, based on the 
percentage of respondents reporting the area, for each of the target groups. 
Listed in rank order for all target groups, these are: "Human Relations," 
"Non-Print Media," "Management," "Automation," and "Public Relations." 

Compared with the top ranking content needs presented in Table 14A, there is 
little change, except that the highest ranking current need has been dropped 
and "Public Relations" moved into fifth place. The following chart shows the 
comparison by rank. 



Rank Now 



Five Years from Now 



1 Updating Human Relations 

2 Management Non-Print Media 

3 Human Relations Management 

4 Automation Automation 

5 Non-Print Media PubUc Relations 



This question was asked as an open-ended question, as was the previous 
question (n. B. , Column 1). It was felt that a structured Uat of areas might 
narrow the range of answers. 



ERIC 



TABLE IS 




SPKCIFIC CONTENT AREAS OF CONTIKiriNG KDUCATION THAT HAVE THE 
lilGHKST PUIORITY OVKH THE NKXT THREE TO FIVE YEARS 
AS INDICATED BY UKSPONDENTS, 1973 (Sheet 1 of 7) 

(Quosttowjalre Item aumbor II. B.Colunin 2) N"164 



TAJIGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL TOTAL 




SPECIFIC 
CONTENT 
AREAS 



I 



£5- 



I' 



ill 
III 



la ] 



I 



No.Kflflk^No.Kank No.Kank No. Rank No.Rank No. Hank No.Rank Mo.Bsmk 



Academic Baokgrouad 

Accountlag 

Acquisitions 

Adult Basic Eduoatioa X 
Adult Services 
Aggressiveness ta 

pursuing Library 

Welfare 
Analytical Techniques 1 
Autoraatloa 73 2 32 4 

Autonomy 
Basic Informatioa 
Basic I>ibrary Skills 
Baslo Library Skills 

and Philosoplyr 
Basic Required 

Degree Courses 
Behavioral Sciences I 
Bibliographical 

Control 

Bibliography 4 3 

Book Knowledge 

Book Selection 1 
Broader Education 
Broader Education 
and Porspoctlva 
BroaJor Perspective 
Budgeting 9 3 

Business Practices 
Business Procedures 
Cable TV (CATV) 4 5 

*Only top five priorities are Indicated. 



37 1 



11 5 
1 

2 
1 
I 



I 
1 



24 3 



1 
1 



a 
1 



25 2 12 2/3 
1 

2 



2 
1 



4 
1 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 

205 
1 
1 
2 

11 

1 
1 

2 
11 
1 
2 



S 
1 

22 
2 
1 

12 



«<jV ^ TABLE 15 (continued) 



^Sr^*' SPECIFIC CONTENT AREAS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION THAT HAVE THE 

HIGHEST PUrOUITY OVER THE NEXT THREE TO FIVE YEARS 
AS INDICATED BY RKSPONHKNTS, 1973 (Sheet 2 of 7) N«ie4 

(QuusUoanalra Itom number II.B.CoIumo z) 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SUPPORTING PERSOJINEL TOTAL 



ERIC 



SPECIFIC 
CONTENT 
AREAS 



Catalogiag 
Change 
Circtiiatioa 
Clrculatloa Systems 
CLEP-Type Exama 
Cierlcal Skilla 
CoUectlon 

Development 
Communlcatioa 

Skills 
Commuxiicationa 

Theory 
Community Aoflvl^ 
Community 

Planning 
Community Studies 
Core Courses la 

Libra rianahip 
Currleulum 
Curriculum 

Devebpment 
Diveralficatioa 
EngUsh Language 

Skills 
Equipment 

Operation and 

Maintenance 
Equipment Seleotioii 
Evaluation and 

Measurement 



h 



i ^ 



3 



III 



O 



No»Rank No.IUmk No.Rank No.Rank No.Bask No.Hank No.Bai& N^o.Rank 



10 
1 



2 
1 



10 
1 



3 
1 



1 
4 



1 

X 



5 
3 
1 



4 

3 



1 
1 

6 5 



9 
17 
i 
1 

2 
6 

2 

4 

31 
2 

1 

S 

5 
1 

2 
2 



1 

Z 

10 
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T-iVBLE 15 {continued) ' '^U'^', 

SPECIFIC CONTENT AREAS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION THAT lUVE THE 
HIGHEST PRIOUITY OVER THE NEXT THREE TO .FIVE YEARS 
AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS. 1973 (Sheet 3 of 7) 

(Questionnaire item nuii^er n.B. Column 2) N»164 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL TOTAL 



ERIC 



SPECXFEC 
CONTENT 
AREAS 



a 



f 



U 

o 

CO 

I 




■1 





No. Rank 


No. Rank 


No. Rank 


No. Rank 


No. Rank No.Rsnk No. Rank 


No. Rank 


Federal and State 














Funding 


1 


1 


1 


1 




4 


Filing 










1 


1 


General Knowledge 










1 


1 


Group I}ynamios 


1 










1 


Human Relationa 


6S 3 


48 3 


20 3 


33 1 


23 3 26 1 US 


232 1 


Humanizing 














Education 


1 










1 


Information Centers 


1 


1 


1 






3 


Information Scienoe 


4 


2 


S 


4 


1 


16 


Information Storage 














and Retrieval 


4 


a 


3 


1 




XI 


Information Systems 








1 


X 


2 


In-Service Training 










1 


1 


Intellectual Freedom 


3 


2 






6 


11 


Interagency Planning 


1 










1 


Interdisciplinary 














Studies 


I 










i 


Job Enrichment 


1 










1 


Labor Relations 




2 






1 


3 


Labor Unions 










1 


1 


Lack of Agreement on 














Priorities 










1 


1 


Languages 


1 










1 


Leadership Training 


1 










X 


Learning Theory 


4 


2 


2 


1 


111 


12 


Legal Problems 










1 


1 


Legislative Know-How 


14 


7 


1 


1 


15 t 


38 


Librarians' 














Besponslbilitie« 










I 


X 



"4 



^\ ^ TABLE 15 (continued) 



SPECIFIC CONTENT AUKAS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION THAT ILAVE THE 
IIIGIIKST PHIORITY OVER THK NKXT THREE TO FIVE YEARS 
AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS, 1973 (Shoot 4 of 7) 

"(C^uestlotmalre item nmnbor U. B. Coliunn 2) N=164 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL TOTAL 



ERIC 



SPECIFIC -3- « fl 

CONTENT 



AREAS i I 1 ^ •! 



w 3 s 1 S 3 

9l ill I& 



I 11 III ll ^ 

e ||£ |d pill 





' No. Rank 


No. Rank 


No.RauIc 


No.Rank 


No, Hank 


No. Rank 


No. Rank 


No. Rank 


Library Cooperation 


















and Networktiig 


IX 


8 


7 


1 


3 


1 


a 


34 


Llbraiy Goals and 
















Functioos 














7 


7 


Library Goals and 


















Orgooizatloa 












S 




5 


Library Leglslatloa 














6 


6 


Library Operations 












7 4 




7 


Library Organiza- 


















tional Struotura 














1 


1 


Library Security 


1 


1 












2 


Library Skills and 


















Philosophy 




10 




13 4 


7 5 






80 


Literature 


1 


1 


1 










3 


Management 


106 1 


69 1 


15 4 


9 


6 


2 


12 3/4 


219 3 


Maimgement of 


















A & I Servioea 


I 


1 


1 










8 


Management of 
















Learning Resources 




I 












1 


Management of 


















Learning Resources 


















for GS1410 


I 














1 


Media Center 


















Management 


1 


1 


1 










3 


Microforms 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 






S 


Micrographics 


1 


1 


1 


1 








4 


New Materials 


3 


3 




o 


1 


2 




11 


Now Technology 


4 


4 


4 


2 


4 


4 


1 


23 


Non -Print Media 


52 4 


51 . 


31 2 


35 2 


27 1 


12 2/3 


12 3/4 


220 2 


Not Sure 












1 




1 



T^VDLE 15 (continued) ' ^ o^'v 

SPECIFIC CONTENT AI?KAS i)F CONTINUING DDUCATION TIUVT IIAVE THE 
UIGHE.ST ruiOMT\' UVKK THE NEXT THREE TO FIVE YKARS 
AS INDICA'i ED BY IlESI'ONDENTS, 1973 (Sheet 5 o£ 7) 

(Questlonnalro itoiu ouiubor U*S* Column 2) N'164 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL TOTAL 



ERIC 



SPECIFK 
CONTENT 
AIl£AS 



i 

u 
o 

CO 

1 ^ 
5 O 



O 



I 



IS 



1^ 



I S 

It 

P. 



•1 



3 





No. Rank 


No, Rank 


No. Rank 


No, Ranis 


No, Rank 


No. Rank No, Rank 


No.Hank' 


Office Policies 












t 


1 


Open Schools and 














3 


Univorslttes 


L 


1 


1 








Operatioa 














2 


Machlnej 












2 


Opportunities for 










2 




6 


Advancumeot 








2 


2 


Opportunity to 














3 


Advance to B.A. 








2 


1 




Opportunity to 














6 


Advance to MLS 




3 


1 


2 






Organization of 














3 


Materials 












3 


Organl^tion Skills 








2 






2 


Organizing 












1 


1 


Orientation 






1 


1 


1 


1 2 


6 


Outreach 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 




7 


Participatory 
















Maiugoment 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


t 


Personnel 


2 


2 








1 


S 


Planning 


9 


6 


3 


1 


1 


1 4 


21 


policy Setting 












2 


2 


Preservation 


1 


1 










2 


Problem SolviBg 


1 


1 










2 


Production 
















Techniques 










1 




1 


Professional 
















Enlargement 










1 




1 


Profess iooalism 


1 


2 




2 






5 



.^S^ T/»BLE IS (continued) 



SPECinC CONTENT AREAS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION THAT HAVE THE 
UsUHEST PRIORITY OVER THE NEXT TlUtEE TO FIVE YEARS 
AS INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS, 1973 (Sheet 6 of 7) 

Questionnaire item number n.B. Coluion 2) N=164 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL TOT.iL 



ERIC 



SPECIFIC 
CONTENT 
AREAS 



i i i 

** &d ^ d 5 1 



ls fl •all 

11 It III It ^3 « 



jS* P< Hi 6 



No. Rank No. Rank 


No. Rank 


No. Rank 


No. Rank 


Nb.Rank Nb.Rank 


No. Rank 


Program 
















Techniques 








1 






1 


proposal Writing 
















And 
















"G rants mansblp" 


1 












1 


Public Relations 


18 5 


13 S 


2 


9 S 


4 


S 14 2 


65 5 


public Sorvtcea 








1 


1 




2 


Publicity 


I 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


10 


Readers Advisory 
















Group Work 


1 


1 


1 








2 


Reference 


1 


2 










3 


Reference SktUa 








8 


5 


1 


14 


Reference Sources 
















and Skills 






8 








3 


Research Methods 


3 












3 


RovenuQ Sharing 












1 


1 


Hole of the Library 


2 


1 




2 


1 


1 8 


15 


Service tc Special 
















Groups 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


I 1 


10 


Staff Utilization 












1 


1 


Standards 








2 


1 


1 2 


S 


Statistics 


2 












2 


Subject Specialization 


3 




4 


3 


2 




12 


Supervision Skills 


5 


i 


1 


7 


6 




19 


Systems Analysis 


9 


6 


8 


1 




2 


21 


Technical 
















Processing 








2 


2 




4 


Technical Sendees 




1 










1 


Technical Skills 








4 


3 




7 


Trustee/Librarian 
















Relationships 












1 


1 



ThBIJS is (continued) 



SPECIFIC CONTEOT AREAS OF CONTi>'UrNG .'DUCATION TftAT HAVE THE 
HIGHEST I'RrORITY OVER THE NEXT TIllEE TO FIVE YKABS 
AS INDICATED PY RESPONDENTS, 1973 (Sheet 7 of 7) 

(Questionmive Itom number II. B. Column 2) N»164 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PHtSONNEL SUPPORTING PERSONNEL TOTAL 



SPECIFIC I 

CONTENT fa § i m 

AREAS • la 





No, Rank 


No. Rank No.Rnitk 


No,R:adc 


No. Rank 


No.Rnnk No. Rank 


No. Rank 


Trustee's Role in 














Securing Funds. 










4 


4 


•fursteo's Role, 














ResponsibilitidS 














and Duties 










7 


7 


Typing 








1 




1 


Uaderstanding of 














Role 






2 


2 


3 


7 


Updating 


6 


2 S 


e 


9 4 


3 6 


37 


Upgrading 


1 


1 


1 




3 


6 


Urban Library 














Service 


1 










1 


User Naeds 


S 


3 


1 






9 


Utilization of 














Resources 




I 








1 


Volunteer Programs 






1 






1 


Work Simplification 






1 






1 


Working Conditions 


1 


I 






1 


3 



■A 



■^1 

TABLE ISA 



FIVE HIGHEST RANKINGS OF SPECIFIC CONTENT AREAS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 
THAT lUVE THE HIGHEST PRIORITY OVER THE NEXT THREE TO FIVE YEARS, 
.\S INDICATED BY RESPONDENTS, 1973 



Questionnaire item number II.B.Columii 2) N*164 



TARGET GROUPS 



PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEI 



SUPPORTING PERSONNEL 



TOTAL 



SPECIFIC 
CONTENT 
AREAS 



Is. 



1 



II 

It 




8 



I I 



I 



I 





No. Rank 


No. Rank 


No. Rank 


No. Rank 


No. Rank 


No. Hank 


No. Rank No. Rank 


Automation 


73 


2 


32 


4 


37 


1 


24 


3 


25 


2 


12 


2/3 


2 


205 4 


Basic Library SIdUs 




























wad Philosopl^ 










11 


5 
















11 


Clerical SkOlA 






















6 


5 




6 


Human Relations 


66 


3 




3 


20 


3 


38 


1 


23 


3 


26 


1' 


11 


5 232 I 


Legislative Know-How 


14 




7 




1 




1 












15 


1 33 


Library Oporatiooa 






















7 


4 




7 


Library Skills aod 






























Pbilosopby 






10 








13 


4 


7 


6 








30 


IV&utagement 


106 


1 


69 


1 


15 


4 


9 




6 




2 




12 


3/4 219 3 


Non-Print Media 


52 


4 


51 


2 


31 


2 


35 


2 


27 


1 


12 


2/3 


12 


3/4 220 2 


Public fixations 


18 


5 


13 


S 


2 




9 


5 


4 




5 




14 


2 65 5 


Updating 


6 




2 




5 




6 




9 


4 


3 




6 


37 



ERIC 



TABLE 16 



Table 16 indicates the policies concerniiig continuing education that respondents 
think employing libraries should provide for each target group» 

For professionals, the policies most often checked were time-off to attend 
annual professional conferences, professional meetings, workshops, and 
seminars. For all those categories of supporting personnel, the policy most 
often mentioned by the respondents was "provision for in-house workshops on 
specific topics." The difference in the two priorities could reflect an opinion 
that professionals should go somewhere else (away from work) to receive con~ 
tinuing education opportunities, while paraprofessionals and other supporting 
personnel should stay at work and have someone bring continuing education 
opportunities to them. 

"Paying tuition" for courses received a low raaldng (24th for professional, 
21st for supporting persomieJ and 18th for trustees). On the other hand, 
"tcition for institutes, workshops, seminars, and tutorials" ranked first for 
trustees, fourth for the three categories of supportive personnel and seventh 
for paraprofessional personnel. 

One Interesting statistic brought out In Table* 16 Is discussed widely In 
the literature and comos up reeularly In meetings concerned with continuing 
professional education. The question Is: "Should continuing education work be 
required for promotion?" 

For all target groups, less than 50 percent of the respondents thought it should 
be required. Specifically, 47 percent of the respondents thought it should be 
required for professionals; 41 percent for paraprofessionals; 33 percent for 
library technicians; and 20 percent for clericals. 

A related question Is, " Should continuing education be required for salary 
Increase?" Still less of the respondents thought this should be a requirement. 
Specifically, 39 percent of the respondents tbou^t it should be required for 
professionals; 29 percent for paraprofessionals; 23 percent for library techni- 
cians; and 18 percent for clericals. 

Perhaps the clearest way to show the difference in policies recommended by the 
respondents for different target groups is to display them in rank order (top 
five for each group) for the various target groups. 
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Tai^et Groups 



PoUcies 



I— • 

es 

I 

CO 
CD 

I 

%4 
P4 



Supportive Staff 



I 

o 

i| 



•a 

CCS 











7 
8 


11 
19 


13 
15-17 


11/12 
27-31 


14 


17 


15-17 


14 


2 
5 


J. 

6 


_3 
6 


5/6 



Tuition for: 



Institutes, workshops, 
seminars, tutorials 

Time off to attend; 

Annual professional 
conferences 

Professional meetings 

Committees of pro- 
fessional associations 

Workshops, institutes, 
seminars 

Classes 

Expenses {Travel and/or 
per diem) paid to; 
At least one profes- 
sional meeting 
annually 



1/2/3 
1/2/3 

-1 

1/2/3 
14/15 



16-18 



20 23/24 



11/12 



Provision for: 



6 



8 



In-house lectures, 
seminars, 
conferences 

In-house workshops on 
specific topics 

Staff development of 
continuing education 
committee to partici- 
pate in planning and 
governance of the 
opportunities provided 

Xb-house planning by 
specific groups on 
continuing education 14/15 



10 



6 



11 



3 



8 



2 



ERIC 



2 



J/6 



* I- highest rank. 



TABU « 

POLICIRS ON CONmriKU nnitCATION Rf^sroKOKNlS THINK 
EMPLOYING LtHKAlaKSSHOlM.O PliQVIOE FOH EACH TARGET GROUP, 
AS INDlCATKU UY rKRCKNTAGK OF Rt:SXX)NDENTSp 1973 

(Questlomuilro item number III. 1.) N^i?? 



TARGET GROUPS 

« ^ ~ 

I Library 

? Pro- Parapro- tech- 

fesslonala feasioaals alctax^ Clerioola Truateea 







Rank 


% 


.Rank 


% Rank 




Rank 


^ Rank 


• 

TUITION FOR; 




















CoiirseB taken far credit 


39 


24 /65 


32 




£9 


£1 


20 






Courses t^iken for credit, but only if job relatfld 


47 


19/20 


49 


AM— AO 


11 


13 




in 


L4 17 


Ncn-cr©dlt coursoa 


251 








lo 


24 






I'y/lp 


Non-oredU courses, but only If job rslawd 






41 
*•* 






14/15 


Aft 


IX 


If 16 


Institutes, worksh'!>pa» sdminara* tutorlala 


8d 


# 


75 


A 

*t 


69 


4 


59 


A 

% 


SI 1 


Other 


3 


27 




*0— vv 


t 


<2e-dO 


V 


on /at 


V ^7-31 


LEAVES OP ABSENCE! 


















Educational leaves without pay 


54 


xs 


49 


16-lS 


.411 

*iV 


14/15 


28 


14 




Educational Icnves with pay 


61 


17 


34 


21 


*0 


22 


18 




S 21 /22 


Sabbatical leaves with full pay 


46 


21 


11 


26 


7 


26 


5 


2ft 


2 2S 


Sabbatical leaves with partial pay 


44 


23 


17 


25 


14. 


OR 


8 


25 


3 24 


Other 


0 


31 


I 


28-30 


1 


28-30 


1 


28*^0 


1 26 1 


TIME OFF TO ATTEND; 




















Annual professional conforeacea 


98 


1-3 


67 


7 


47 


11 


29 


13 


31 11/12 


Profesaional meeting 


93 


1-3 


66 


8 


30 


19 


26 


15-17 


0 27-31 


Committee or taak force meotinga of profofiaional aaaociationa 


94 


4 


56 


14 


36 


17 


26 


16-17 


21 14 


C!as»«« 


76 


14/15 


69 


5 


62 


6 


54 


6 


18 15 


Workahop9, inatitutei, aemlnara, tutorial* 


ds 


1-3 


82 


2 


78 


2 


66 


3 


39 5/6 


Other 


1 


29 


1 


28-30 


1 


28-30 


2 


27 


0 27-31 


CONTINUING EDUCATION REqUIHEMBNTSs 




















Conttnuinff education work ia roquii*ed for promoUoa 


47 


19/20 


41 


19/20 


33 


18 


20 


19/20 


5 21/22 


Continuing education work la required for salary incraaao 


39 


24/25 


29 


24 


23 


23 


18 


21/22 


4 23 


EXPENSES (TRAVEL AND/OR PER DIEM) PAID TO: 




















At least 'one profosj3ional confoicnco annually 


90 


5 


49 


16-18 


29 


20 


15 


23/24 


31 11/12 


I>rofoasional meetings if participant in program or committee 


86 


9 


60 


12 


38 


16 


25 


18 


33 9/10 


Instltutea 


9X 


1M3 


63 


10 


50 


11 


26 


15<*'17 


33 9/10 


Workshops, seminars* tutorialB 


ai 


XM3 


66 


8/9 


58 


7 


40 


9 


38 7/8 


Other 


2 


29 


2 


27 


2 


30 


1 


28/29 


0 27-31 


PROVISION FOR; 




















In^'house lectures, semUiara^ cento rencev 


89 


6 


SI 


3 


74 


3 


67 


2 


47 3 


In -houae workf;hopa on specific topic* 


87 


8 


95 


I 


81 


I 


74 


1 


48 2 


Discusslona with outsido consultant* 


Bl 


11-13 


51 


15 


45 


12 


34 


12 


38 7/8 


Staff development of continuing education committee to partldpats 




















in planning; oiid governance of tl^e opportimitlea provided 


S3 


10 


69 


6 


62 


5/6 


55 


5 


42 4 


In-hoi»e planning by fvpeeific groups oo continuing educattoo 


74 


10 


59 


13 


54 


9 


45 


8 


29 13 


Systematic meana of diacovorini; continuing educatloa oeeda 


76 


14/15 


61 


11 


55 


8 


51 


7 


39 6/6 


Other 


0 30/31 


0 


31 


0 


31 


0 


30/31 


0 27-31 



* l«bighect rask 



TABLE 17 



Table 17 iiKiicates the munber of Ubx'arles or library systems currently 
operating with a written policy statement regarding continuing education. 
Forty-five percent of the employing libraries in the partial sample have a 
written statement of policy. However, 93 percent of the respondents whose 
organizations do not have a formal continuing education policy do make pro- 
vision for continuing education. 
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TABLE 17 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OP RESPONDENT ORGANIZATICM® 
PROVIDING CONTINUING EDUCATION WITH OR WITHOUT WRITTEN POUCIBS» 1973 

(Quasticimaire item number in«2*a. andb*) N^4 



P0UCIE3 



GROUP NAME* 



Complete Sample 
Libraries — ^national 
Total number 
Total percentage 

Partial Sample 
Libraries— academic 
Libraries—public 
Libraries — school 
Libraries— special 
Total number 
Total percentage 



The ois^^^^l^i^ ^ written policies 
for continuing education provistons £o7 
library perscsmel 



The oi^anizatioa has no written 
policy for continuing educattoa 
but makes provision for it 



n 


No. 


% 


n 


No. 


% 


3 


1 


33 


1 


1 


100 


3 


1 




1 


1 








33 






100 


9 


4 


50 


4 


3 


7S 


9 


5 


S6 


4 


4 


100 


7 


2 


29 


2 


2 


100 


7 


3 


43 


4 


4 


100 


31 


14 




14 


13 








46 






93 



♦ Only those groups listed in tWa Table were asked to respond to this qaesticsmMre item. 
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TABLE 18 



Table 18 indicates the number of respondent organizations among the library 
associations, library schools, and state library agencies promoting the idea 
that libraries and library systems should have a written policy for continuing 
education. There seems to be a wide range of opinion attached to the impor- 
tance of a written continuing education policy. Thus, vMLe 74 percent of 
accredited library schools, 75 percent of unaccredited library schools, and 
68 percent of the state library agencies favored written policy, only 27 percent 
of the respondent state library associations and 32 percent of the national 
library associations promoted the importance of written policy statements i*e- 
garding continuing education. 

Overall, only slightly more than half (52 percent) of those responding in the 
complete sample indicated that they promoted the idea that there should be 
written policy statements regarding continuing education. 

It is interesting to note that the library associations had a low percentage 
regarding the promotion of written employments statements, in the engineer- 
ing professions, it was a coalition of 15 engineering associations which 
assumed leadership in adopting guidelines for the professional employment for 
engineers and scientists , including a seoticsi on professional development 
policies of the employing organization (Morse, 1973). 
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TABLE 18 



NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OP RESPONDENT ORGANIZATIONS PROMOTING 
THE IDEA THAT EMPLOYING LIBRARIES OR LIBRARY SYSTEMS SHOULD HAVE 
WRITTEN STATEMENTS DESCRIBING THEIR POLICIES FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 

(Questionnaire Item number III.3.) ^= 134 



GROUP NAMF* 



NUMBER 



PERCENTAGE 



Complete Sample 
Library assoclatlo(>s*~iiatloDal 
Library associations— regional 
Library assooiatioxis — ^state 
Library schools — accredited 
State library agencies 

Total number 

Total percentage 



19 
2 
30 
84 

37 



6 
0 
8 
25 

25 



122 



64 



32 
0 
27 
f4 
68 



S2 



Part ial Sample 
Library nchools — unaccredited 



12 



9 



75 



*ODly the groups listed in this table were asked to respond to this questionnaire item. 
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TABLE 19 

Table 19 indicates the extent to which respondents feel policies on continuing 
education motivate library personnel. A large majority of respondents in the 
complete sample (81 percent) felt that the continuing education poUcies listed 
In questionnaire item m.l are either strongly or moderately motivating for 
library personnel. It would appear, then, that most respondents felt that pro- 
viding continuing education opportunities through the use of time-off, provi- 
sion for workshops, and tuition for course work policies do Indeed motivate 
library personnel to engage in life-long learning. 

The implication of Table 19 is that efforts should be made to promote the 
use of written policies in organizations relative to participation in continuing 
education. 



^^^v** TABLE 19 

EXTENT TO WHICH POLICIES AS LISTED IN TABLE B.IS MOTIVATE 
LIBRAUY PEltSONNBL TO UNDERTAKE FURTHER EDUCATION, 
AS INDICATED BY NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENT ORGANIZATIONS, 1973 

(Questionnaire Item nuEober in. 4.) N-153 



EXTENT OF MOTIVATION 

CROUP NAME 

Strongly Moderately Slightly Do not 

n motivating motivating xnotlvatiog motivate 







No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


% 


No. 




Complete Sample 




















Libraries — national 


9 


1 


33 


0 


0 


1 


33 


1 


33 


Library associatlona— aational 


13 


5 


3S 


5 


38 


1 


8 


2 


16 


Library as3ociations-« 




















regional 


4 


2 


50 


0 


0 


2 


SO 


0 


0 


library aaaociatioQa-*- 




















state 


27 


9 


33 


16 


59 


2 


7 


0 


0 


Library schools— 




















accredited 


as 


20 


57 


12 


34 


3 


9 


0 


0 


State library agencies 


38 


17 


45 


10 


26 


10 


26 


1 


3 


Total number 


120 


54 




43 




19 




4 




Total percentage 






45 




36 




16 




3 


Partial Sample 




















Libraries — academle 


6 


i 


20 


2 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Libraries — public 


7 


3 


43 


4 


SO 


2 


40 


0 


0 


Libraries — school 


5 


2 


40 


3 


60 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Libraries — special 


3 


2 


50 


2 


SO 


2 


SO 


0 


0 


Total number 
Total percentage 


20 


8 


38 


11 


52 


4 


12 


0 


0 


tJlbrary schools —unaccredited 


13 


6 


46 


6 


46 


1 


8 


0 


0 
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TABLES 20-25 



Tables 20 - 25 refer to questionnaire item IV — Modes of Continuing Education . 
Of the 27 modes identified in the questionnaire* the modes most often used or 
provided by the respondents of the complete sample are indicated in Table 20. 
The two highest ranking modes are: 

1, Attending professional meetings (88 percent of the respondents 
listed this item) 

2, Participating in professional committees or task forces (88 
percent of the respondents listed this item) 

The modes listed least often, thus r(3ceiving the lowest rank, were: 

1. Provision of materials for home stu(fy (12 percent of the 
respondents listed this item; It ranked 26th) 

2. Correspondence courses (nine percent of the respondents 
listed this item; it ranked 27th) 

In terms of the effectiveness among the most often used modes of education, 
the following ten modes appear to be ^'successful, " as indicated in Tables 22 
and 24 by respondents of the complete sample: 



Percentage Percentage of Respondents 

of Respondents Who Found it to be Among the 5 
Modes Who Used the Mode Most Effective Modes Used 



Professional meetings 


88 


57 


Professional committee 


88 


43 


Workshops 


81 


74 


Oral or written reports 


61 


24 


Writing papers 


59 


27 


tostitutes 


57 


67 


Research 


57 


19 


Time for reading 


50 


33 


Teaching others 


50 


22 
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Table 24 illustrates tliat among the modes not being used or provided by the 
complete sample respondents, the following were most often chosen as "would 
Uke to have used or provided:*' 



It should also be noted that several respondents took the time to comment that 
they have foimd that the effectiveness of siay mode is directly related to the 
objectives of the training or course and to the motivation of the student. Thus, 
the choice of mode must be based upon the desired objectives as well as 
the makeup of the target population. 

The breakdown by type of respondent group indicates the various groups do not 
all use or provide the same modes* For Instance, 46 percent of the state 
library agencies use of provide **in~house all day staff meetings'* while no one 
of the regional library association respondents uses or provides such meetings. 
"Invisible colleges" are used or provided by 75 percent of the regional library 
associations as compared to 26 percent of the state library agencies. 

There seems to be little or no significant difference between the complete a."d 
partial sample groups with respect to the assessment of the effectiveness ox 
various modes presented in Tables 22 and 23, 



5. 
6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



short intensive courses 
institutes 

invited conferences 

university credit courses designed for the continuing 

education student 

a selective dissemination system 

attending professional meetings 

oral or written reports 

participation in professional committees 

travelling programs 

internships 
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Copy 



TAr«E 20 



MODKS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION ORGANI'/ATIONS HAVK USED OR PKOVEQED 
DUUING TilK J'AS r YKAH: COMPLK TK SAM1>LK\ 1973 fiheet I of 2) 

{Questionnaire item number IV. Column 1) N=137 



GROUP NAMK 



MODKS 



•3 

2 c 

£ 1 



CD 

Is 13 
§ ? 



CO 

,2 ^ 



1 § 
lit 

g lUt 

£ § I 

^4 




n *^, 3 



22 



No> % No> % No, No, % No. % No, % 



TOTAL RANK 



137 



No. 



COURSK WORK MOHHS 

University credit courses 
open to the practitioner 
but designed for the 
degree -^seeking student 

University credit courses 
specifically designed 
for Uie continuing 
education student 

Short intensive courses 
with or witJhout credit, 
sponsored by Univer- 
sity and/or library 
association 

Institutes 

Workshops 

Non-credit, employer 
sponsored courses 

Travelling programs 
INT KHACTIQN MODES 

AttfMiding professional 
n^ectmgs and/or con*- 
ferences 

Participation in pro- 
fessional committees or 
task force groups 

Invited conferences 
(groups of e?cp<'rts) 

Internships 

In-house lectures fol- 
lowed by discussion 



67 0 



25 



13 38 97 13 33 



1 


33 


1 


4 


0 


0 


2 


6 


21 


54 


7 


18 


32 


2b 


20/21 


0 


0 


4 


18 


3 


75 


10 


33 


22 


56 


20 


51 


59 


43 


12 


3 


100 


7 


31 


4 


100 


12 


40 


23 


59 


29 


74 


78 


57 


6/7 


3 


100 


13 


59 


4 


100 


25 


83 


28 


72 


38 


97 


xn 


81 


3 


3 


100 


18 


82 


2 


50 


1 


3 


3 


8 


9 


23 


36 


26 


17-19 


0 


0 


4 


18 


3 


75 


7 


23 


3 


8 


14 


36 


31 


23 


20/21 


3 


100 


19 


86 


4 


100 


26 


86 


34 


87 


35 


90 


121 


88 


1/2 


3 


100 


19 


86 


4 


100 


27 


90 


32 


82 


35 


90 


120 


88 


1/2 


1 


33 


6 


27 


3 


75 


15 


50 


15 


38 


17 


44 


57 


42 


13/14 


1 


33 


•1 


4 


1 


25 


2 


7 


21 


54 


9 


23 


35 


26 


17-19 


0 


0 


4 


IS 


2 


50 


7 


23 


31 


79 


16 


41 


60 




11 



58 42 13/14 
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TABLE 20 (continued) 



MODKS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS HAVE USED OR PROVmED 
DURING THE PAST YEAR: COMPLETE SAMPLE. 1973 (Sheet 2 of 2) 

(QuosUonnaire Item number IV. Column 1) N=137 



GROUP NAME 



MODES 



S S 

2 

JO c 

^ T 

•4 I 



CO o 



^ 8 
C ^ e 



.3 



0} 

•2 1 



§ 



i 

I 



»4 



^1 

2 

S GO 

i4 



00 



3 



22 



No, % No. % No. 



INTERACTION MODES 
(continued) 

In-hotise all day staff 
meetings 

Sabbatical leaves 

Educational leaves 
.SELF-TKACHING MODES 

Oral or written informal 
reports by those who 
have attended confer- 
ences, seminars, etc. 

Time for reading jour- 
nals, report literature, 
books on4he-3ob 

Provision of reading lists 

Provisicm of i*"^ormation 
through a selective dis« 
semination system 

Participation in grass 
roots seminars or 
'♦Invisible colleges;** 

Teaching others 

Writing papers for 
publication 

Research 

Packaged courses 

Provision of materials 
for home study 

Correspondence courses 

Use of continuing educa«> 
Uon center 

O 

ERIC 



No. % No. 



_30 



No. 



3 



TOTAL RANK 



032- 



No. % 



0 


0 


2 


9 


0 


0 


8 


27 


15 


38 


18 


46 


43 


31 


16 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


18 


46 


0 


0 


19 


14 


24 


2 


67 


0 


0 


0 


6 


1 


3 


10 


26 


9 


23 


22 


16 


23 


2 


67 


14 


64 


3 


75 


18 


60 


28 


72 


18 


46 


83 


61 


4 


1 


33 


5 


23 


1 


25 


6 


20 


24 


62 


32 


82 


69 


50 


8/9 


1 


33 


11 


50 


2 


50 


13 


43 


17 


44 


20 


51 


64 


47 


10 


0 


0 


7 


32 


4 


100 


9 


30 


16 


41 


16 


41 


62 


38 


15 


0 


0 


4 


18 


3 


75 


5 


17 


14 


36 


10 


26 


36 


26 


17-11 


2 


67 


8 


36 


3 


75 


8 


27 


26 


67 


22 


56 


69 


50 


8/9 


2 


67 


15 


68 


3 


75 


11 


37 


30 


77 


20 


51 


81 


59 


5 


1 


33 


3 


14 


3 


75 


20 


67 


31 


79 


20 


51 


78 


57 


6/7 


0 


0 


3 


14 


3 


75 


1 


3 


6 


15 


5 


13 


18 


13 


25 


0 


0 


•2 


9 


1 


25 


2 


7 


3 


7 


9 


23 


17 


12 


26 


0 


0 


2 


9 


1 


25 


2 


7 


1 


3 


7 


18 


13 


9 


27 


1 


33 


3 


14 


2 


50 


0 


0 


7 


18 


10 


26 


23 


17 


22 
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TABLE 21 

MODES OP CONTINUING EDUCATION OUCuVNIZATIONS lUVVE USED OR PROVIDED 
DUIUNG THE PAST YEAR: PARTIAL SAMPIiE, 1973 (Sheet 1 of 2) 

(Questionnaire item number IV. Column 1) Na49 



GROUP NAME 


TOTAL 


RANK 


GROUP NAME 


MODES 


Libraries 


*& 

1 
1 


Libraries 


MM 


o 5 

If 


Libraries 


1 
"5 

B. 

T 


Library 
schools — 
unaccredited 




•1 




9 


o 
o 




8 


34 


15 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 






No. 


% 


Rank 
































yniversity crcuii courses 




























































bill. cfpfticmAH t(^T ti\& 






















7-9 


12 


80 






8 


Oil 


5 


56 


2 


25 


6 


75 


21 


62 


2 


v/niversi&y creux^t Qwroes 






























— — — # — . f ^^^^^^^^ ^ ^^wm 

spccutcaiiy aesignoa lor 






























4>SnMM fta 

mo concmuing eaucauon 
































4 


44 


4 


44 


5 


62 


6 


75 


19 


56 


11-13 


8 


53 


11 


Short Intensive courses 






























with or without credit. 






























sponsored by University 




























12-lt 


and/or library association 


6 


37 


6 


67 


4 


50 


5 


62 


2X 


62 


7-9 


6 


40 


Institutes 


5 


56 


7 


78 


4 


50 


7 


88 


23 


68 


6 


1 


7 


24-26 


Woricshops 


6 


67 


8 


89 


7 


88 


7 


88 


28 


82 


3 


9 


60 


6-10 


Non^redit. employer spon- 








44 




















27 


sored courses 


4 


44 


4 


3 


38 


5 


62 


16 


47 


15 


0 


0 


TraveUtng programs 


1 


11 


1 


11 


1 


12 


4 


50 


7 


21 


23 


1 


7 


24-26 


INTEKACTION MuDES 






























Attending professional meet-* 




















97 




13 


87 




ings and/or conferences 


9 


100 


9 


100 


7 


88 


8 


100 


33 


1 


1 


Participation in professional 






























committees or task force 






























groups 


9 


100 


8 


89 


7 


88 


8 


100 


32 


84 


2 


11 


73 


3 


Invited conferences 






























(groups of experts) 


3 


33 


4 


44 


3 


38 


5 


62 


15 




1GA7 


9 


60 


6-10 


Internships 


5 


56 


1 


11 


4 


SO 


3 


38 


13 


88 


19 


6 


40 


12-16 


In*«house lectures foUowed 




























12-16 


by discussion 


6 


67 


9 


100 


4 


50 


5 


62 


24 


71 


5 


6 


40 



id 
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TABLE 21 (continued) 



MODKS OF CONlINUrNO. KDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS IIAVK USED OR PROVIDED 
DURING THE 1>AST YEARi PARTIAL SAMPLE, 1973 (Sheet 2 of 2) 

(Questionnaire item nmnbor IV. Colunm 1) N^ig 











































GROUP NAME 














GROUP NAME 






mic 
















TOTAL 


RANK 




1 




MODKS 




m 


JO 


CO 

h 


O 

o 

jet 
















» 


o 




h 




2 




2 




1 


!• 




















1 

1 




1 




1 


.o 


f 












ti CO 


§ 




































5 




9 




8 


8 




34 


15 




No. 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 






No 


% 




No. 




Rank 


INTERACTION MODES 
































(continued) 
































In-house alj day staff 
































xncctiDgs 


0 


0 


5 


56 


3 


38 


3 




37 


11 


32 


20/21 


6 


40 


12-16 


Sabbatical leaves 


0 


0 

V 


0 


0 


4 


50 


0 




0 


4 


12 


25/26 


5 


33 


17 


Educational leaves 


4 




4 


44 


5 


62 


4 




50 


17 


50 


14 




40 


12-16 


SELF -TEACHING MODES 
































Oral or written -informal 
































reports by those who have 
































attended conferences. 
































seminars 9 etc. 


8 


89 


8 


89 


3 


38 


6 




75 


25 


74 


4 


9 


60 


6-10 


Time for reading journals, 
































report literature, books 
































on-the-job 


8 


89 


8 


89 


2 


25 


3 




38 


21 


62 


7-9 


9 


60 


6-10 


Provision of reading lists 


X 


11 


5 


56 


4 


50 


4 




SO 


14 


41 


18 


10 


67 


4/5 


Provision of Information 
































through a selective 
































dissemination system 


7 


IX 


5 • 


56 


3 


5U 


4 




50 


19 


56 


11-13 


4 


27 


19-21 


Participation in grass 
































roots seminars or 'Hnvlsible 
































colleges'* 


I 


11 


2 


22 


0 


0 


2 




25 


5 


15 


24 


S 


27 


19-21 


Teaching others 


7 


78 


6 


67 


4 


50 


2 




25 


19 


56 


11-13 


10 


SO 


18 


Writing papers for publication 


6 


67 


5 


56 


4 


50 


5 




62 


20 


59 


10 


10 


67 


4/5 


Research 


6 


67 


2 


22 


3 


38 


4 




50 


15 


44 


16-17 


9 


60 


6-10 


Packaged courses 


1 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 




37 


4 


12 


25/26- 


2 


13 


23 


Provision of materials for 






























home study 


2 


22 


3 


33 


2 


25 


2 




25 


9 


26 


22 


3 


20 


22 


Correspondence courses 


0 


0 


1 


11 


11 


12 


1 




12 


3 


9 


27 


I 


7 


24-?6 


Use of continuing education 
































center 


2 • 


22 


4 


44 


2 


25 


3 




37 


11 


32 


20/21 


4 


27 


19-21 



id 
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TABLE 22 



MODr.S ur CONTINUING KDUCATION OUGANIZATIONS FOUND MOST EFPECTIVK 
IN INCHEASING THi: COMPETENCY OF L\DI\'IDUALS: COMPLETE SAMPLE, 1973 (Shoot 1 of 2) 

(Questionnaire Item number IV. Colunui 2) N=137 











GROUP NAME 






















m 


rary 
-t^gional 


n 








1 






TOTAL 


MODES 




raries 
national 


1 

s S 
M CO a 


rary 
isociaticM 


.state 




§ 


^accredil 




CO 

Z g 










1 




•J 


•° ti 


i 






V 
1 










No. % 




WO. /c 






No. 






No, 


. % 


No. 




COURSE WORK MODES 




























University credit courses 




























open to the practitioner 




























but designed for the 


























55 


degree-seeking student 


2 


100 


0 0 


i iUU 


9 




22 






5 


38 


32 


University credit courses 




























specifically designed 




























for the continuing 
























15 


47 


education student 


1 


100 


1 100 


0 0 


1 


50 


9 




43 


3 


43 


Short intensive courses 




























with or without credit. 




























sponsored by Univer- 




























sity and/or library 


























61 


association 


0 


0 


1 20 


2 67 


6 


60 


12 




55 


15 


75 


36 


Institutes 


3 


100 


4 57 


3 75 


9 


75 


13 




33 


20 


69 


52 


67 


Workshops 


3 


100 


10 77 


3 75 


18 


72 


18 




64 


30 


78 


82 


74 


Non-credit, employer 
























8 


22 


sponsored courses 


3 


100 


2 11 


0 0 


0 


0 


1 




33 


2 


22 


Travelling programs 


0 


0 


1 25 


1 33 


3 


43 


1 




33 


5 


36 


11 


35 


iNTERACTION MODES 




























* Attending professional 




























meetings and/or coji- 


























57 


ferenccs 


1 


33 


11 58 


1 25 


16 


62 


15 






24 


69 


68 


Participation In pro- 




























fessional committees or 
























43 


task force groups 


2 


67 


9 47 


2 50 


17 


63 


7 




32 


15 


43 


52 


Invited conferences 


























40 


(groups of experts) 


0 


0 


2 33 


1 33 


12 


80 


4 




27 


4 


24 


23 


Internships 


1 


100 


1 100 


0 0 


0 


0 


6 




29 


3 


33 


11 


31 


l0«-house lectures fol- 
























16 


11 


lowed by discussion 


0 


0 


1 25 


0 0 


4 


57 


7 




23 


4 


25 



♦ itie percentages In this Table wore computed on the basis of the number of organizations 
% V . ^« IV ^yinsf I, Ml Of provided the mode during the DOSt year (Table 20). 
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TABT.K 22 (continued) 



MODES OF CONTINUING EDUCATION OKGANIZATIONS roUND MOST EFFECTIVE 
IN INCREASING THK COMPETENCY OF IND^'IDUAl^: COMi^LETE SAMPLE, 1973 (Sheet 2 of 2) 

ftjuestlonnalro Item number IV, Column 2) N=137 



GROUP NAME 



CO 



MOOES 



CO 73 

a ! 



.4 " 



g 

J9 



1-3 



I £ 

Hi 



GO GO 
f 



^1 

3 " 



u 

V 

? 

I 



0> 

2 o 

CO 



TOTAL 





No. 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% No. 




No. 




INTERACTION MODES 






























(continued) 






























In^house all day staff 






























meetings 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


38 


4 


27 


7 


39 


14 


33 


Sabbatical leaves 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


5 


28 


0 


0 


5 


26 


Educational leaves 


1 


ou 


U 




U 


i\ 
V 


0 


0 


3 


33 


1 


11 


5 


23 


SELF-TEACHING MODES 




























Oral or written informal 






























reports by those who 






























have attended confer- 






























ences» seminars, etc. 


1 


50 


5 


36 


0 


0 


3 


17 


S 


13 


6 


33 


20 


24 


rime for reading jour- 






























nals, report literature. 






























books on-the-job 


0 


0 


3 


60 


0 


0 


1 


17 


7 


29 12 


38 


23 


33 


Provision of reading listsO 


0 


2 


18 


0 


0 


3 


23 


1 


6 


0 


0 


6 


9 


Provision of informaticm 


























through a selective dis^ 






























semination system 


0 


0 


2 


29 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


25 


3 


19 


9 


17 


Participation in grass 


























roots seminars or 






























^^invisible colleges** 


0 


0 


1 


25 


0 


0 


1 


20 


2 


14 


4 


40 


8 


22 


Teaching others 


0 


0 


3 


38 


0 


0 


2 


25 


6 


23 


4 


18 


15 


22 


Writing papers for 


























publication 


1 


SO 


4 


27 


0 


0 


3 


27 11 


37 


3 


IS 


22 


27 


Research 


i 


100 


2 


67 


0 


0 


2 


10 


8 


26 


2 


10 


IS 


19 


Packaged courses 


1 


33 


1 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


33 


1 


20 


5 


28 


Provision of materials 


























for home study 


0 


0 


1 


SO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


33 


3 


33 


5 


29 


Correspondence courses 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


43 


3 


23 


Use of continuing educa- 




























tion center 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


29 


2 


20 


4 


17 



ERIC The percentages tn this Table were computed on the basis of the number of prganls^tions 
that reported having used or provided the mode durli^ the past vear (Table 20). 
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TABLE 23 



MODES OP CONTINUING EDUCATION ORGANiy.ATIONS FOUND MOST EFFECTIVE IN 
INCREASING THE COMPETENCV IN INDIVIDUALS: PARTIAL SAMPLE^ 1073 (Sheet I of 2) 

(Questiocmaire Item number IV* Column 2) N^9 



MODES 



COURSE WORK MODES 

University credit courses 
open to the practlilotier 
but designed for the 
degree-seeking student 

University credit courses 
specifically designed for 
the continuing education 
student 

Short intensive courses 
with or without credit^ 
sponsored by University 
and/or library association 

Institutes 

Workshops 

NouHsredit^ employer spon- 
sored courses 

Traver 'g programs 
INTERAC itON MODES 

Attending professional nteet^ 
lugs and/or conferences 

Participation in profess icmal 
committees or task force 
groups 

Invited ccmferences 
(groups of experts) 

Internships 

In*-house lectures followed 
by discussion 



GROUP NAME 



If 

a i 



^1 

B t 



SI s 



JO CO 

13 : 



No. No, % No. % No. % 



4 50 4 80 2 100 3 50 



75 4 80 3 50 



4 
5 



1 
0 



0 
1 



67 3 

100 2 

83 7 

25 2 

0 0 



50 
29 
88 

50 
0 



3 
0 
3 

1 
0 



75 
0 
43 

33 
0 



2 
3 
5 

1 
1 



40 
43 
71 

20 
25 



33 4 44 3 43 7 88 



78 4 50 5 71 2 25 



0 
20 



0 
0 



0 
0 



0 
2 



0 

50 



0 
1 



67 5 56 0 



0 
33 

20 



TOTAL 



No. 



13 



10 



12 
10 
20 

5 
1 



17 



18 

0 
4 

10 



d2 



S3 



57 
43 
71 

31 
14 



52 



56 

0 
31 

42 



GROUP NAM£ 



No. 



11 



6 



3 
1 
7 

0 
1 



6 



2 
1 



Q * The percentages in ttiis Table were computed on the basis of the ntunber of Qrga&izatI(»iB 
ER]C reported having used or provided the mode during tl» past year (Table 21) 



92 



75 



50 
100 
78 

0 
100 



46 



45 

22 
17 

17 
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TABLE 23 (continued) 



MODES OF CONTINUING EDUCATION OnOANIZATIONS FOUND MOST EFFECTIVE IN- 
INCREASING THE COMPETENCY IN INDIVIDUALS: PARTIAL SAMPLE. 1973 (Sheet 2 of 2) 



(Questionjoaire item aumbov IV. Columa 2> N^^d 











GROUP 


NAME 










CROUP NAME 






raries 1 


o 

s 
















TOTAL 






1 

i 


dited 


MODES 




acade: 


« 

'u 
at 


s 

Si 




raries 


school 




pedal 








rary 


jhools 


laccre 








1 

1 




T 






1 
1 


JO 


to 
T 








JS 


%( 

CO 
























1 
















No* 


% 






No. 




No. 





No. % 


No. 






INTERACTION MODES 


































(continued) 


































In**house all day staff 


































meetings 


0 




0 






1 




33 


0 


0 


2 


18 


2 






So 


Sabbatical Icav^es 


0 




0 


v 


V 


1 






0 


u 


1 


25 


3 








Educational leaves 


0 




0 




1 0 


1 






0 


u 


4 


24 


3 








SELF-TEACHING MODES 


































Oral or written Informal 


































reports by those who have 


































attended conferences^ 


































seminars « etc. 


4 




50 


o 


AM 


1 




33 


1 


17 


8 


32 


4 






44 


Time for reading journals. 


































report literature, books 


































on^the^job 


3 




38 


3 


38 


1 




50 


1 


33 


8 


38 


4 






44 


Provision of reading lists 


0 




n 


1 


20 


0 




0 


0 


.0 


I 


7 


4 






40 


Provision of information 


































through a selective 


































dissemination system 


1 




14 


3 


60 


0 




0 


1 


25 


5 


26 


0 






0 


Participation in grass 


































roots seminars or '^Invisible 


































colleges" 


1 


100 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


1 


20 


2 






40 


Teaching others 


3 




43 


3 


50 


1 




25 


0 


0 


7 


39 


2 






20 


Writing papers for publication 


1 




17 


1 


20 


1 




25 


I 


20 


4 


20 


2 






20 ■ 


Research 


1 




17 


1 


50 


1 




33 


0 


0 


3 


20 


3 






33 


Packaged courses 


1 


100 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


1 


25 


0 






0 


Provision of materials for 


































home study 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






0 


Correspondence courses 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


1 


100 


1 


33 


0 






0 


Use of continuing education 


































center 


1 




50 


1 


25 


0 




0 


1 


33 


3 


27 


2 






SO 



pn 1^ The percentages in this Table were computed on the basis of &e number of organtzatiooa 
that reported having used or provided the mode during the past year (Table 21). 



TABLE 24 



MODES OF CONTINtlING EDUCATION ORCANIZATIONS DID NOT USE OR PROVIDE BUT 
WOULD HAVE LIliLD TO HAVE USED OR PROVIDED: COMPLETE SAMPLE. 1973 (Sheet 1 of 2) 

(Questionnaire Item number IV. Colimm 3) N=137 



GROUP NAME 




















n 
e 




n 
c 
















TOTAL 






QQ 

aj 


1 




1 
B 


•a 
1 


alio 
ona] 


.2 

<s 












?*» 


D3 






MODES 






Ibrary 


o 




S S 




^1 




o 








*s 

d 












1 
1 


CO 

3 






7 




CO 

i 


1^ 


•§ 

QQ 


1 

1 






Co 
























•J 












CO 








No. 




iNO. 






No. 


% 


No. 


t 


NO. 








XNO* 


/r 




% 


COURSK WUHK mUDhb 






































University credit courses 






































open to tko practitioner 






































but designed for the 


































14 


20 


def^vee-sceking student 


0 




0 


•» 
X 




5 


1 


33 


4 


n 


0 






0 


8 


35 








































specifically designed 






































for the continuing 






































education student 


1 






5 




OA 


2 


50 


1 ft 




1 1 






ux 








Short Intensive courses 






































with or without credit, 






































sponsored by Univer- 






































sity and/or library 


































53 


76 


association 


1 




33 


16 




1 AA 
lUO 


1 


100 




Jo 


i 








xo 




Institutes 


0 




0 


8 




62 


0 


0 


9 


64 


8 






53 


6 


86 


31 


63 


Workshops 


0 




0 


5 




38 


0 


0 


4 


64 


4 






27 


0 


0 


13 


27 


Non-credit, employer 




































12 


sponsored courses 


0 




0 


0 




0 


1 


50 


2 


9 


7 






25 


2 


9 


12 


Travelling programs 


0 




0 


6 




43 


0 


0 


6 


33 


11 






39 


4 


19 


27 


32 


INTERACTION MODES 






































Attending professional 






































meetings and/or con* 




































38 


ferences 


0 




0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


2 


50 


0 






0 


1 


50 


3 


Participation in pro- 






































fessional committees or 






































task force groups 


0 




0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


2 


67 


0 






0 


1 


50 


3 


33 


Invited conferences 






































groups of experts) 


0 




0 


4 




33 


0 


0 


8 


67 


8 






58 


7 


44 


27 


48 


Internships 


0 




0 


4 




27 


2 


67 


5 


21 


3 






33 


7 


32 


21 


28 


In-house lectures fol- 






































lowed by discussion 


0 




0 


3 




23 


1 


50 


5 


25 


0 






0 


6 


33 


15 


25 



♦ The percentages in this Table were computed on the basis of the number of oi^ani^atlons that 
did not use or provide the mode* (lliis number was obtained by subtracting the number of 
rD?r organizations that *vv\ i\^^y\ :)e:>/Uofl V\o particular mode {Table 20) from the number of 
respondents in each group*) 



TABLE 24 (continued) 

SS*^^ MODES OP com J^ UING EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS DID NOT USE OR PROVIDE BUT 

WOULD IIAVE LKED '>"0 IIAVE USED OR X'ROVIDEDj COMPLETE SAIVIPLE. 1373 (Sheet 2 of 2) 



(Questionnaire item number IV.Colujnan 3) N=137 













GROUP NAME 
















CD 
Q> 


•a 

CS 




S •a 


t 


o "3 


CO 

§ 






1 




CO 

"3 

St 

a 




TOTAL 




rary 


^ § 

1 i 


rary 


sociat 
regloE 


rary 
sociat 


state 


rary 
hools 


1 


S 1 










7 




•«« 


°9 ! 
9 • 




1 
1 




1 












1 














CO 








No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


% No. 




No. 




INTERACTION MODES 






























(cootinuod) 






























In^house all day staff 






























meetings 


0 


0 


2 


13 


1 


25 


4 


22 


7 


50 


2 


12 


16 


23 


Sat>batical leaves 


0 


0 


4 


22 


1 


25 


0 


0 


8 


57 


11 


31 


24 


25 


Educational leaves 


1 


100 


4 


22 


1 


33 


1 


5 


7 


37 


15 


52 


29 


33 


SELF-TEACHING MODES 






























Oral or written Informal 






























reports by those who 






























have attended confer- 






























encest seminars » etc. 


1 


100 


1 


17 


0 


0 


2 


29 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


35 


Time for reading Jour* 






























nals» report literature^ 






























books on-ihe-job 


1 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


9 


1 


17 


2 


29 


5 


12 


Provision of reading lists 1 


50 


1 


14 


0 


0 


3 


27 


1 


8 


3 


19 


9 


18 


Provlsicm of Information 






























through a selective dis- 






























semination sy&tem 


1 


33 


s 


42 


0 


0 


9 


60 


4 


33 


7 


38 


26 


43 


Participation in grass 






























roots semin.irs or 






























"invisible colleges'' 


0 


0 


3 


21 


0 


0 


7 


39 


4 


29 


2 


8 


16 


22 


Teaching others 


1 


100 


2 


20 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


8 


Writing papers for 






























publication 


1 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


8 


0 


0 


2 


14 


4 


11 


Research 


0 


0 


2 


22 


0 


0 


3 


19 


0 


0 


1 


7 


6 


14 


Packaged courses 


0 


0 


5 


33 


0 


0 


4 


19 


9 


38 


7 


24 


25 


27 


Provision of materials 






























for home study 


0 


0 


3 


19 


1 


33 


6 


30 


3 


12 


3 


11 


16 


17 


Correspondence courses 


0 


0 


2 


12 


1 


S 


3 


11 


6 


19 


5 


19 


16 


16 


Use of continuing educa* 






























tioii center 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


SO 


5 


23 


6 


30 


6 


23 


20 


22 



^ The percentages in this Tabic were computed on the basis of the number of organizations 
Q fhot did not use or provide the mode* CSbia number was o|>tatnod by subtracting the number 
ERJ C «f oiiganissatlcns thirf; had used or provided the particular mode (Tablo 21) from the number 
of respondents In each groups ) 
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TABLE 23 



copy fli;;.(j^g^j; 



MODES OF CONTINUING EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS DID NOT USE OR PROVIDE BUT ' 
WOULD HAVE LIKED TO HAVE USED OR>ltoVlDEl)I I^ARTIAL SAMPLE, lS^3' (Sh^St^ bVl) 

(Questiomiaira Item number IV* Column 3) N=49 



MODES 



COURSE WORK MODES 

University credit courses 
open to the practitioner 
but designed for the 
degree-seeking student 

University credit courses 
specifically designed for 
the continuing education 
student 

Short Intensive courses 
with or without credit, 
sponsored by University 
and/or library association 

institutes 

Workshops 

Non-credit, employer spon- 
sored courses 

Travelling programs 
INTERACTION MODES 

Attending professional meet- 
ings and/or conferences 

Participation in professional 
committees or task force 
groups 

Invited conferences 
(groups of experts) 

Internships 

In--house lectures followed 
by discussion 



GROUP NAME 



09 a 
2 "5 

S { 



S 8 



i4 I 



TOTAL 



No. 



2 
3 
3 

2 
2 



5 
2 



No. % No. % No. % 



1 100 



40 



67 0 



67 0 



67 
75 
100 

40 
33 



2 
1 
I 

3 
1 



67 
100 
100 

75 
17 



I 
1 
0 

0 

2 



50 
50 
0 



3 
0 
2 



0 0 
40 1 



50 



SO 



100 
0 

100 

0 
33 



100 
50 



1 
4 



0 0 



0 0 

25 1 

57 0 

0 0 



0 

25 
0 



1 
1 



33 
20 



No. 



8 
5 
6 

5 
6 



36 



42 



73 
71 
100 

33 
31 



8 
7 



50 
35 



GKOUP NAME 



=^ to 9 



No. 



0 



4 
6 
2 

4 
3 



4 
2 



♦ The percentages in this Table were computed on the basis of the number of organizations 

not mo or provide the mode. (This number was obtained by subtracting the number 
Q of oiganlzatlons that Imd used or pi-ovidod the partloulor mode (Table 21) from tlio number 
E RXC ^ xespondents In each group. ) 
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60 
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33 
30 



67 
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TABLE 25 (continued) 
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MODES OF CONTINUING EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS DID NOT USE OR PROVIDE BUT 
WOULD HAVE LIKED TO HAVE USED QR PROVJCE^: PARTIAL SAMPLE, 1973, (Sheet 2 of 2)^ 

(Queatioonairo item Dumber rv. Column 3) N=49 









GROUP NAME 
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TOTAL 
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f 
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1 1 
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1 

1 


X) 




1 




CO 

T 
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Hi 
















No. 




No 




No 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


INTERACTION MODES 


























{continued) 


























In-house all day staff 


























meetings 


3 


38 


3 


ioo 


2 


50 


2 


50 


10 


S3 


o 




Sabbatical leaves 


4 


50 


5 


63 


1 


«« 


0 


0 


10 


35 


5 


56 


Educational leaves 


2 


50 


3 


75 


1 


OA 


1 


25 


7 


42 


6 


75 


SELF-TEACHING MODES 


























Oral or written Informal 


























reports by those who have 






• 




















attended conferences^ 


























seminars, etc. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


50 


1 


14 


1 


20 


Time for reading journals, 


























report literature » books 


























on-the-job 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


20 


2 


SO 


3 


27 


2 


50 


Provision of reading lists 


1 


12 


1 


33 


0 


0 


3 


75 


5 


29 


1 


25 


Provision of Information 


























through a selective 


























dissemination system 


2 


100 


1 


33 


1 


33 


1 


33 


5 


45 


3 


30 


Participation in grasp 


























roots seminars or ''invisible 


























colleges'' 


1 


12 


2 


33 


0 


0 


1 


20 


4 


15 


2 


20 


Teaehhig others 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


20 


1 


9 


1 


25 


Writing papers for publication 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


SO 


1 


9 


2 


40 


Research 


1 


11 


1 


11 


0 


0 


1 


12 


3 


9 


1 


7 


Packaged courses 


X 


14 


3 


38 


1 


17 


0 


0 


5 


20 


3 


30 


Provision of materials for 


























home study 


0 


0 


1 


20 


0 


0 


1 


20 


2 


9 


1 


9 


Correspondence coui ses 


0 


0 


1 


14 


1 


20 


1 


17 


3 


11 


0 


0 


Use of continuing education 


























center 


1 


50 


3 


75 


0 


0 


1 


33 


5 


45 


1 


25 



♦ Tho perccntngcs in this TaWe wore computed on tlie basis of the number of organizations 

Q that did not me or provido tlio moriu^ (TMs numbor was obtained by subtracting tfao number of 
ERIC oiganizations that hod used or piX)vidod the particulaz* mclo (Table 21) from Oio number 

mmam of respondents in each grouj). ) 
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TABLES 26 - 31 

Tpbles 26 - 31 refer to questionnaire item number V: Methods of Continuing 
Education. 

Table 26 identifies the methods most often used or provided by the complete 
sample of respondents. "Discussion" and "lecture" ranked as the two most 
often used or provided methods, and "talk-back cable TV" and "dial access" 
were used least often. The findings of the partial sample (Table 27) of 
libraries reflected the same trends; that is, traditional methods such as lectures, 
discussions, and films were used or provided most often, while innovative 
methods such as dial access and cable TV were least often provided. Table 29 
Indicates that the unaccredited library schools do not follow the trend of the 
associations and libraries. The unaccrediteJ library schools most often used or 
provided "16 mm films," "slides," and "discussions" as methods of continu- 
ing education. However, talk-back cable TV still ranked last. It is apparent 
that no group sampled used cable TV to any large extent. 

Table 29 indicates the perceived effectiveness of the methods used. 

The effectiveness of the five most often used or provided methods (as indicated 
by the complete sample of associations, national libraries, accredited library 
schools, and state agencies) is listed as follows; 



Method 



Percentage of 
Respondents 
Who Used the Method 



Percentage of Respondents 
Who Used the Method Who 
Found It to be Among the 
5 Most Effective Methods 



Complete Sample 

1. Lecture 

2. Discussion 

3. Slides 



88 
78 
70 
68 
67 



46 
60 
29 
23 
37 



4. Cassettes 
3. 16 mm films 
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It should be noted that of the five respondents in the complete sample using 
"individually prescribed instruction, *' more than half found it to be effective. 

Tables 27 and 29 indicate the effectiveness of the most often used methods as 
perceived by respondents from the partial sample. 

Percentage of Respondents 
Percentage of Who Used the Method Who 
Methods Respondents Found It to be Among the 

Who Used the Method 5 Most Effective Methods 



Libraries 






1« Discussion 


82 


68 


2* Lecture 


68 


22 


3. 16 mm film 


62 


38 


4, Slides 


62 


19 


5. Cassettes 


41 


21 


6. Class meetings 


41 


29 


7. Field trips 


41 


36 


Unaccredited Library Schools 






1. 16 mm film 


93 


31 


2* SUdes 


93 


31 


3* Oiscussion 


93 


38 


4* Cassettes 


86 


42 


5« Lecture 


86 


25 



It is interesting to note that the unaccredited library schools do not seem 
especially satisfied with the five methods they chose to use most often. 

Of the methods not used by the respondents of the complete sample, "video- 
tapes" were reported to be the most "Uked to have (been) used or provided" 
(Table 30), "Cable TV" was the second most "liked to have (been) used or 
provided. " Table 28 indicates that those respondents who did use or provide 
video-tapes and/or cable TV were split as to whether or not the methods were 
effective. Thirty-eight percent of those using video-tapes felt it was an effective 
means; twenty-nine percent, or 2 out of 7, found cable TV to be one of the five 
most elective methods. 
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TABLE 20 



BEST COPY AVAIUIBIE 



METHODS Ol- CONTINUrNG KDUCATION OKGANIZATIONS HAVE USED OR PROV©ED 
DVlintG THE P.\ST YEAK: COMPLETE SAMPLE. 1D73 (Sheet 1 of 2) 

(Questionnaire item number V. Column 1) N=130 



GROUP NAME 



METHODS 



I 

I 

CQ 

s 

to 



<9 



1 



I 
1 



3 " 



I 

I 

II 



I 
B 

xa 



TOTAL RANK 







3 


18 




4 




28 


38 


?a 




130 




XNO« 




No. 




WO 




ISO* 




No. 


'0 . 


IVOft 




No. 




Rank 


USE OF AUDIO VBUAL 
































MATERIALS AND 
































EQUIPMENT 
































8 mm film loops 


0 


0 


3 


17 


1 


25 


7 


25 


24 


63 


11 


28 


46 


35 


11 


16 mm films 


1 


33 


8 


44 


3 


75 


13 


46 


83 


87 


29 


74 


87 


67 


5 


Slides 


1 


33 


12 


67 


4 


100 


17 


61 


31 


82 


26 


67 


91 


70 


3 


Cassettes 


2 


67 


11 


61 


3 


75 


11 


39 


U 


89 


27 


69 


88 


68 


4 


Video tapes 


0 


0 


3 


16 


2 


60 


7 


25 


27 


71 


13 


33 


62 


40 


8/9 


Classroom TV 


1 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 


29 


1 


3 


13 


10 


18/19 


Closed Circuit TV 


0 


0 


1 


6 


0 


0 


I 


4 


S 


13 


1 


3 


8 


6 


23 


Talk-back cable TV 
































coupled with pro- 
































grammed self -learning 










« 






















texts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


8 


0 


0 


3 


2 


27 


Cable TV 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


7 


3 


8 


2 


5 


4 


3 


25/26 


Dial access learning 






























centers 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


11 


0 


0 


4 


3 


25/26 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUC^ 






























TION 
































Individual proscribed 
































Instruction (IPI) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


9 


24 


0 


0 


9 


7 


22 


Compute r-ass is ted 
































instmction (CAl) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


12 


32 


0 


0 


12 


9 


20/21 


Programmed self- 
































learning texts 


1 


33 


0 


0 


1 


25 


0 


0 


10 


26 


6 


IS 


18 


14 


16 



ERIC 



TABLE 26 (continued) 
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METHODS OF CONTINUING KDIICATION OIIGANIZATIONS IIAVE USED OR PROVIDED • • - ♦ 
DUIUKG Tin: PAST XEAB,: C0MPLI;TE SAMPLE, 1973 (Sheet 2 of 2) 

(Questionnaire item number V. Column 1) N=13b 















GROUP NAME 
























! 

(0 






! 

(0 




1 

to 




















13 




1 






e 
o 




S 
o 








c 












o 
o 




Z 






MM 




(9 

"S 




1 

no 

•s 








TOTAL 


BANK 


METHODS 


1 










1 




5 

to 




o 


•a 


>» 












1 

a> 

S3 




ary as 


•s 

s 
o 

MM 




n 


•a 

§ 


s 




& 


Si 

1 


















U 


a 




u 

Si 

«^ 




5 iS 




u 

JO 




s 
















•J 










M 




a 
















OS 3 




18 




4 




28 




88 


39 




130 






No. 


% 


No. 






No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




Rank 


SIMULATION 


































The method 


1 


33 


3 




17 


3 


75 


5 


18 


27 


71 


13 


33 


52 


4 


24 


Incident-Method 


































(Incident-Process 
































18/19 


technique) 


0 


0 


1 




6 


1 


25 


0 


0 


9 


24 


2 


5 


13 


10 


Management games 


1 


33 


1 




6 


3 


75 


5 


IS 


18 


47 


12 


31 


40 


31 


12/13 


Simulation exercises 


0 


0 


1 




6 


2 


50 


2 


7 


21 


55 


8 


46 


48 


37 


10 


Role playing 


1 


33 


3 




14 


3 


75 


12 


48 


24 


71 


18 


46 


64 


49 


6 


In^^basket exercises 


0 


0 


1 




6 


1 


25 


0 


0 


13 


34 


1 


3 


16 


12 


17 


Laboratory education 


0 


0 


1 




6 


1 


25 


1 


4 


19 


50 


4 


10 


26 


20 


15 


OTHER METHODS 


































The lecture 


3 


100 


15 




83 


4 


100 


18 


64 


34 


89 


28 


72 


102 


78 


2 


Discussion 


2 


67 


16 




89 


4 


100 


22 


79 


36 


95 


34 


87 


114 


88 


1 


Classroom meetings 


1 


33 


3 




17 


1 


25 


2 


7 


35 


92 


10 


26 


52 


40 


8/9 


Practicum 


0 


0 


2 




11 


0 


0 


5 


18 


23 


61 


10 


26 


40 


31 


12/13 


Field study trips 


0 


0 


4 




22 


2 


50 


6 


21 


29 


76 


15 


38 


56 


43 


7 


Sensitivity training 


0 


0 


1 




6 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


16 


5 


13 


12 


9 


20/21 


Systematic 


































observation 


0 


0 


1 




6 


2 


50 


3 


11 


16 


42 


9 


23 


31 


24 


14 


METHODS NOT LISTED 


































ABOVE 


































Otiier 


0 


0 


1 




6 


2 


50 


0 


0 


1 


3 


2 


5 


6 


5 
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TABLE 27 



'''' muisi, 



METIIODS OF CONTINUING KDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS HAVE USED OR PROVIDED 
DURING THE PAST YEAR: PARTIAL SAMPLE, 19' " (Sheet 1 of 2) 

(Questionnaire item number V. Column 1) N=48 



GROUP NAME 








GROUP NAME 




o 

1 




1 




o 








TOTAL 


BANK 




1 
1 

00 






1 
f 




§. 




1 

? 
















'3 T 


1 

; 


METHODS 






1 




! 






















« 




n 
1 




rarie£ 




1 












t i 




a 




1 
A 








Lib 












•A £ 
•-3 






9 




9 




8 




8 




34 


14 






tO 


No. 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




Rank 


No. 


% 


Rank 


tmF OF AUDIO VISUAL 






























MATERIAI5 AND 






























EOlllPMENT 




















24 


13-15 




50 


13-15 


8 miti film loops 


1 


11 


1 


11 


4 


SO 


2 


25 


8 


7 


16 mm films 


2 


22 


7 


78 


8 


100 


4 


50 


21 


62 


3/4 


13 


93 


1-3 


Slides 


2 


22 


5 


56 


8 


100 


6 


75 


21 


62 


3/4 


13 


93 


1-3 


Cassettes 


1 


11 


2 


22 


7 


88 


4 


50 


14 


41 


6-7 


12 


86 


4/5 


Video tapes 


1 


11 


2 


22 


4 


50 


4 


SO 


11 


32 


9 


10 


71 


8-11 


Classroom TV 


0 


0 


2 . 


22 


4 


50 


1 


12 


4 


21 


16/17 


2 


21 


20-23 


Closed Circuit TV 


0 


0 


1 


11 


1 


12 


3 


38 


5 


15 


20-22 


3 


21 


20-23 


Talk-back cable TV 






























coupled with pro- 






























grammed self-learning 






















23/24 








texts 


0 


0 


2 


22 


0 


0 


1 


12 


3 


9 


0 


0 


27 


. Cable TV 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


27/28 


2 


14 


24-26 


Dial access learning 






















27/28 








centers 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


14 


24-26 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUC- 






























TION 






























Individual prescribed 






















18/19 








instruction (IPI) 


2 


22 


0 


0 


3 


38 


1 


12 


6 


18 


3 


21 


20-23 


Computer-assisted 


























36 


18 


instruction (CAI) 


1 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


26 


5 


Programmed self- 






















18/19 






20-23 


learning texts 


2 


* 


0 


0 


2 


25 


2 


25 


6 


18 


3 


21 
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TABLE 27 (continued) 



METHODS OF CONTINUING ICDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS HAVE USED OR PROVIDED 
DURING THE PAST YEAR: PARTIAL SAMPLE, 1973 (Sheet 2 of 2) 

(Quostioumiro item numbor V^Colimm 1) N^8 



METHODS 



SIMULATION 
The case method 
Incident-Method 

(Incident-Process 

technique) 
Management games 
Simulation exercises 
Role playing 
In-hasket exercises 
Laboratory education 
OTHER METHODS 
The lecture 
Discussion 
Classroom meetings 
Practlcum 
Field study trips 
Sensitivity training 
Systematic 

observation 
METHODS NOT LISTED 

ABOVE 

Other 



GROUP NAME 



1 

r 



I 

T 

J 



I 

T 



8 



8 



No. % No. % No, 



No. % 



1 
0 
1 
0 
3 



22 



0 
11 

0 
11 

0 
33 



5 56 
9 100 



3 
3 
7 
0 



33 
33 
78 
0 

11 



1 
2 
0 
4 
1 
0 

7 
8 
3 
3 
4 
1 



33 



11 
22 

0 
44 
11 

0 

78 
89 
;«3 
33 

11 

56 



11 



12 3 38 



3 
2 
2 
5 
1 
2 

6 
7 
3 
2 
1 
5 



38 
25 
25 
63 
12 
25 

75 
86 
38 
25 
13 
63 

38 



12 



1 

3 
3 
2 
1 
2 

5 
4 
5 
2 
2 
2 



12 
38 
38 
25 
12 
25 

63 
50 
63 
25 
25 
25 

12 



TOTAL RANK 



34 



No. % 



Rank 



9 



5 
8 
5 

12 
3 
7 

23 
28 
14 
10 
14 
8 



26 



15 
24 
15 
35 
9 
21 

68 
82 
41 
29 
41 
24 



12 



20-22 
13-15 
20-22 
8 

23/24 
16/17 

2 
1 

5-7 
10/11 

5-7 
13-15 



GROUP NAME 



I 
I 

P 

u 
>o 

l§ 



14 



Mo. % Rank 



10 29 10/11 



6 



25 



7 50 13-15 



6 43 16/17 

6 43 16/17 
8 57 12 

10 71 8-11 
4 29 19 

11 79 6/7 

12 86 4/5 

13 93 1-3 
10 71 8-11 
IX 79 6/7 
10 71 8-11 

2 14 24-26 

7 60 13-15 
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B£ST 



TABLE 28 



Copy 



METHODS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS FOUND MOST EFFECTIVE IN 
INCREASING THE COMPETENCY IN INDIVIDUALS: COMPLETE SAMPLE, 1973 (Sheet 1 of 2) 

(Quosttouaaire item number V* Column 2) N»130 



GROUP NAME 



METHODS 



3 



3° 



I 

i 

I 



CO 



SI 



I 

I 

■SI 



8 



CO 





No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




No. 




No. 




USE OF AUDIO VISUAL 






























MATERIALS AND 






























EQUIPMENT 






























8 mm him loops 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


14 


2 


8 


1 


9 


4 


9 


16 mm films 


1 


100 


1 


12 


1 


33 


6 


46 


8 


26 


15 


52 


32 


37 


Slides 


1 


100 


1 


8 


1 


25 


6 


35 


8 


26 


9 


35 


26 


29 


Cassettes 


1 


so 


1 


9 


1 


33 


2 


18 


9 


26 


7 


26 


21 


23 


Video tapes 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


50 


6 


86 


8 


SO 


4 


81 


20 


38 


Classroom TV 


« 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


8 


Closed Circuit TV 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Talk-back cable TV 






























coupled with pro- 






























grammed self-learning 






























texts 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Cable TV 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


50 


0 


0 


1 


50 


2 


29 


Dial access learning 






























centers 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


25 


0 


0 


1 


25 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUC- 






























TION 






























Individual prescribed 






























instruction (IPI) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


56 


0 


0 


5 


56 


Computer-assisted 






























(nstrucUon (CAI) 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


33 


0 


0 


4 


33 


Programmed self- 






























leamlng texts 


1 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


40 


1 


3 


6 


33 



TOTAL 



O * The percentages in tbis Table were computed on the basis of the number of oxganizotions 
ERJC Chat reported having used or provided the method during the past year (Table 26). 
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TABLE 28 (continued) 



METHODS OP CONTINUING KDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS FOUND MOST EFFECTIVE IN 
INCREASING THE COMPETENCY IN INDIVIDUALS: COMPLETE SAMPLE, 1973 (Sheet 2 of 2) 



(Questionnaire item number V. Coltmm 2) N^ISO 











CROUP NAME 






















1 

1 

J 


1 
1 




1 

§ 




j 

f 




n 

2 
"S 










§ 
















a 
















1 












1 




TOTAL 




METHODS 


T 
t 

00 

B 




QQ > 

^1 


s 




1 




1 

JS 13 




1 










g 






ibrar 
reglo 


3 

u 
J} 


1 
w 


si 
^ i 




























CO 










No. 




No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


SSIMULATION 




























The method 


0 


0 


2 67 


2 


67 


1 


20 


8 


SO 


6 


46 


19 


37 


iDcldent- Method 




























(bicident^Pracoss 




























te<^hnioue^ 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


11 


0 


0 


1 


8 




1 


100 


0 0 


2 


67 


4 


80 


3 


17 


6 


50 


16 


40 


Slciul^tton exercises 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


19 


4 


SO 


8 


17 


Bole playing 


1 


100 


2 67 


2 


67 


7 


58 


6 


22 


5 


28 


23 


36 


In-basket exercises 


0 


0 


1 100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


e 


t'atx)ratory education 


0 


0 


1 100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


32 


2 


50 


9 


35 


OTHER METHODS 




























The lecture 


2 


67 


7 47 


2 


50 


8 


44 


14 


41 


14 


50 


47 


46 


Discussion 


2 


100 


10 62 


2 


50 


15 


68 


16 


42 


23 


68 


68 


60 


Classroom meetings 


0 


0 


2 67 


0 


0 


1 


50 


9 


26 


5 


SO 


14 


33 


Practicum 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


1 


20 


7 


30 


4 


40 


12 


30 


Field study trips 


0 


0 


2 50 


1 


50 


4 


67 


6 


21 


7 


47 


20 


36 


Sensitivity training 


0 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


40 


2 


17 


Systematic 


























23 


observation 


0 


0 


1 100 


0 


0 


1 


33 


1 


6 


4 




7 


METHODS NOT LISTED 




























ABOVE 




























Other 


0 


0 


1 100 


2 


100 


0 


0 


1 100 


2 


100 


6 


100 



*■ The percentages in this Table were computed on the basis of the number of organizations 
(hat reported having used or provided the method during the past year (Table 26). 
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TABLE 29 



METHODS OF CONTINUING KDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS FOUND MOSl EFFECTIVE IN . 
INCREASING TUI^ COMPETENCY IN INDIVIDUALS: PARTIAL SAMPLE, 1973 (Sheet 1 of 2) 

(Questiooaaire item uumbor V. Column 2) N«48 









GROUP NAME 










GROUP NAME 




g 

1 




t 


1 




3 

s. 




TOTAL 




1 
1 

m 


tJ 




f 

1 

1 
1 




t 

GD 

Mat 


CO 

T 

1 




K 
1 










g 
o 

CO 


iccredite 


* 








1 














XI 






M 






















No* % 


No. 




No. 


Of 


No. 


% 


No. % 






% 


USE OF AUDIO VISUAL 


























MATERIALS AND 


























E9UIPMENT 


























8 mm film loops 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


2 




29 


16 mm films 


1 SO 


ft 


43 


2 


25 


2 


50 


8 


38 


4 




31 


Slides 


1 so 


2 


40 


1 


12 


0 


0 


4 


19 


4 




31 


Cassettes 


1 100 


0 


0 


1 


14 


1 


25 


3 


21 


5 




42 


Video tapes 


1 100 


1 


50 


0 


0 


1 


25 


3 


27 


4 




40 , 


Classroom TV 


0 0 


1 


50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


14 


0 




0 


Closed Circuit TV 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


33 


1 


20 


0 




0 


Talk-back cable TV 


























cjouoled with dfo— 


























grammed self beaming 


























text3 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 100 


1 


33 


0 




0 


Cable TV 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


Dial access learning 


























centers 


0 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


PROGHAMMED INSTRUC- 


























TION 


























Individual prescribed 


























instruction (IPI) 


1 50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 100 


2 


33 


1 




33 


Coniputer^^assisted 


























instruction (CAI) 


1 100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


100 


1 




20 


Programmed self- 


























learning texts 


1 50 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


SO 


2 


33 


1 




33 



ERIC 



The percentages in this Table were computed on the bo^is of (Jte number of organizations 
that Imported having used or provided the method during U»fl paat year <TaMe27). 
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TABLE 29 (continued) 



METHODS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS POUND MOST EFFECTIVE IN . 
INCREASING THE COMPETENCY IN INDIVIDUALSj PAliTIAL SAMPLE. 1973 (Sheet 2 ot 2) 

(Questionnaire Item number V. Column 2) NaJS 











GROUP NAME 










GROUP NAME 




o 
S 

1 








1 




•a 






TOTAL 




1 
1 


















1 










IB 




METHODS 


1 

f 
1 






t 

t 


f 




a 

1 

1 










•53=1 












oo 

V 


GQ 




CQ 
CI 










•8 












««« 

s 






1 






















ft 
















SB 


































No. 


% 


No 


% 


No. 




No. 


% 


No 


% 


No 






SIMULATION 




























The case method 


1 


SO 


n 


67 


1 100 


0 


0 


4 


44 


4 




57 


Incident- Method 




























(Incident-Process 




























technique) * 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


67 


0 


0 


2 


40 


1 




17 


Mansgement games 


0 


0 


1 




0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


12 






S3 


Slnuilation exercises 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


SO 


1 


33 


2 


40 


3 




38 


Role playing 


0 


0 


4 


100 


1 


20 


1 


SO 


6 


50 


1 




70 


In<-basket exercises 


0 


0 


1 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


38 


0 




0 


Latx>ratory education 


3 100 


0 


0 


2 100 


0 


0 


S 


n 


4 




36 


OTHER METHODS 




























The le<*Mre - 


2 


40 


3 


43 


0 


0 


0 


0 


S 


22 


3 




25 


Ol8CU$sion 


4 


44 


7 


88 


3 


43 


1 


25 


19 


68 


6 




38 


Classroom meetings 


1 


33 


9 


0 


0 


0 


1 


20 


2 


29 


2 




20 


Practlcum 


2 


67 


3 


100 


2 100 


0 


0 


7 


70 


4 




36 


Field study trips 


2 


29 


2 


SO 


1 100 


0 


0 


S 


36 


4 




40 


Sensitivity training 


0 


0 


1 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


12 


0 




0 


Systematic 




























observation 


1 100 


2 


40 


1 


33 


0 


0 


4 


40 


2 




29 


METHODS NOT LISTED 




























ABOVE 




























Other 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 



* The percentages in this TaUe were computed on the basis oC the number of oxganlzatiiHis 
that reported having used or provided the method during the past year (Table 27). 
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TABLE 30 



METHODS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS DID NOT USE OR PROVIDE BUT 
WOULD HAVE LIKED TO HAVE USED OR PROVIDED: COMPLETE SAMPLE, 1973 (Sheet 1 of 2) 

(Questionnaire item number V, Column 3} N='130 



CROUP NAME 



METHODS 



I 

i 

I 

6Q 



I 

I 

i 

at 

I 

CO 



I 

1 



J3 



sis ^ 



CO 



TOTAL 





No. 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 




% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


USE OF AUDIO VISUAL 






























MATERIALS AND 






























EQUIPMENT 






























8 mm him loops 


1 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


22 


2 


18 


8 


33 


15 


21 


16 mm films 


1 


SO 


I 


10 


0 


0 


1 


7 


1 


25 


S 


62 


9 


22 


Slides 


2 


100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


27 


1 


20 


2 


18 


8 


22 


Canseties 


0 


0 


1 


17 


0 


0 


5 


33 


0 


0 


4 


40 


10 


28 


Video tapes 


t 


33 


5 


38 


2 100 


8 


42 


4 


SO 


14 


64 


34 


47 


Classroom TV 




0 


1 


6 


0 


0 


1 


4 


9 


53 


2 


5 


17 


17 


Closed Circuit TV 


0 


0 


1 


6 


2 


so 


5 


21 


13 


59 


7 


21 


28 


27 


Talk-back cable TV 






























coupled with pro- 






























grammed seU**l6amlng 






























texts 


0 


0 


1 


6 


1 


33 


3 


12 


12 


60 


10 


30 


27 


26 


Cable TV 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


25 


8 


35 




52 


13 


42 


36 


34 


Dial access learning 






























centers 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


25 


3 


12 


12 


44 


2 


6 


18 


16 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUC- 






























TION 






























Individual prescribed 






























instruction (IPI) 


0 


0 


2 


12 


1 


33 


S 


20 


6 


27 


5 


15 


19 


18 


Computer-assisted 






























Instruction (CAI) 


0 


0 


X 


6 


2 


50 


4 


16 


10 


50 


4 


11 


21 


20 


Programmed self- 






























learning texts 


0 


0 


. 3 


19 


1 


83 


3 


12 


4 


20 


9 


32 


20 


21 



ODS 



♦ The percentages in this Table were compixted on the basis jE>f the number of organlzatl 

that did not use or provide tlie method, (This numboi- was obtained by subtracting the number 
O of organizations tliat had used or provided the particular method (Table 26) from the 
-ERJC number of respondents In each group. ) 
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TABLE 30 (continuad) 



METHODS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS DID NOT USE Oil PROVIDE BUT 
WOULD HAVE UKED TO IlAVE USED OR PROVIDED: COAtPLETE SAMPLE. 1073 (Sheet 2 of 2) 

(Questionnaire item number V« Column 3) N~130 



METHODS 



GROUP NAME 



I 

»4 



S 

§ -a 
8 



f 

! 

60 



^ i3 



I 

I 



I 





No. 


% No. 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


SIMULATION 






























The case method 


0 


0 


1 


8 


1 


100 


4 


24 


2 


33 


8 


36 


16 


28 


incident-Method 


1 


33 


1 


7 


2 


67 


2 


9 


3 




1 


3 


10 


10 


(Incident-Process 






























technique) 






























Management games 


0 


0 


2 


13 


0 


0 


6 


82 


5 


38 


6 


26 


19 


26 


Simulation exercises 


1 


33 


3 


19 


1 


50 


8 


38 


5 


42 


4 


15 


22 


28 


Role playing 


1 


50 


1 


8 


0 


0 


3 


21 


2 


29 


7 


41 


14 


26 


In-basket exerclsca 


0 


0 


2 


13 


2 


67 


3 


13 


3 


16 


2 


6 


12 


13 


Laboratory education 


1 


33 


0 


0 


2 


67 


2 


9 


1 


8 


5 


17 


11 


13 


OTHER METHODS 






























The lecture 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


17 


0 


0 


2 


20 


3 


15 


Discussion 


1 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


18 


Classroom meetings 


1 


SO 


0 


0 


1 


33 


3 


15 


0 


0 


1 


4 


6 


10 


Procticum 


1 


33 


1 


7 


2 


SO 


0 


0 


1 


6 


3 


13 


8 


10 


Field study trips 


2 


67 


1 


8 


0 


0 


5 


31 


2 


33 


8 


42 


18 


31 


Sensitivily training 


0 


0 


1 


6 


2 


50 


2 


9 


1 


4 


4 


15 


10 


10 


Systematic 






























observation 


0 


0 


1 


7 


I 


50 


3 


16 


3 


18 


4 


17 


12 


15 


METHODS NOT LISTED 






























ABOVE 






























Other 


0 


0 


1 


100 


0 


0 


1 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


50 



TOTAL 



The percentages in this Table were computed on the basis of the number of orgonis^ations 

that did not use ot pi^ovldc tlic method. fThls numbor was obtained by subtiTactinpf tho 
number of organizations Hint had used or jprovldcd tho j>articular motlwd (Table 20) from 
the number of respondents in each group«) 
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TABLE 31 



fifsr COPY 



METHODS OP CONTmuiNG EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS DID NOT USE OR PROVIDE 
BUT WOULD HAVE LIKED TO IlAVE USED Oil PliOVIDED: PARTIAL SAMPLE. 1973 (Shoct 1 of 2) 

(QuesUoaaairo item niuuber V. Coliunu 3) N=48 



GROUP NAME 



METHODS 



a 

I 

m 

1 

pi 



Si 

I 

r 

m 

JD 



I 

I 

I 

09 

I 



1 

3 





No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


No. 


% 


USE OF A 3 VISUAL 
























MATERIA JUS AND 
























EQUIPMENT 
























8 mm film loops 


0 


0 


1 17 


1 


33 


0 


0 


2 


11 


2 


30 


16 mm films 


0 


0 


1 100 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


11 


1 


100 


Slides 


0 


17 


2 67 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


27 


1 


100 


Cassettes 


2 


29 


3 50 


0 


0 


1 


so 


6 


39 


1 


100 


Video tapes 


2 


29 


5 100 


2 


67 


1 


50 


11 


65 


3 


75 


Classroom TV 


0 


0 


2 33 


1 


33 


1 


33 


4 


20 


1 


10 


Closed Circuit TV 


0 


0 


4 44 


1 


12 


1 


12 


6 


18 


3 


21 


Talk-back cable TV 
























coupled with pro- 
























grammed self -learning 
























texts 


1 


12 


4 67 


0 


0 


1 


25 


6 


26 


1 


8 


Cable TV 


1 


12 


4 SO 


0 


0 


1 


20 


6 


23 


1 


10 


Dial access learning 
























centers 


1 


12 


3 43 


1 


17 


2 


40 


7 


28 


3 


27 


PROGRAMMED INSTRUC- 
























TION 
























Individual prescritjed 
























Instruction (IPI) 


1 


17 


4 57 


0 


0 


0 


0 


6 


25 


2 


22 


Computer-assisted 
























instruction (CAI) 


2 


29 


2 29 


1 


20 


2 


40 


7 


29 


2 


14 


Programmed self- 
























learning texts 


1 


17 


3 43 


0 


0 


1 


25 


5 


25 


I 


10 



TOTAL 



GROUP NAME 



I 



JQ 




♦ The percentages in this Table wore computed on the basis of tha number of organizations 
that did not use of provide the motliod, (This number was obtained by subtracting the 
number of organizations who had used or provided tho particular method (I'ablo 27) from 
fbe number of respondents in each group.) 
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TABIiE 31 (continued) 



METHODS OF CONTINUING EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONS DID NOT USE OR PROVIDE 
BUT WOUIJ) HAVE UKED TO HAVE USED OR PROVIDED: PARTIAL SAMPLE, 1973 (Sheot 2 of 2) 

(Questionnaire item number V« Column 3) N'^S 



METHODS 



SIMULATION 
The caae method 
incident-Method 
(Incident-EProcess 
technique) 
Management games 
Simulation exercises 
Role playing 
In-basket exercises 
Laboratory education 
OTHER METHODS 
The lecture 
Discussion 
Classroom meetings 
Practlcum 
Field study trips 
Sensitivity training 
Systematic 
observation 
METHODS NOT LISTED 
ABOVE 
Otber 



s 

it 



t 

I 



GROUP NAME 



I 



f f 



00 



3 



I 



1 

I 

2) 

I 

JO 



No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. % 


2 


SO 


3 


60 


0 


0 


1 


25 


6 


38 


1 


33 


2 


26 


2 


40 


0 


0 


0 


0 


4 


18 


2 


33 


3 


43 


3 


50 


2 


50 


0 


0 


8 


38 


3 


SO 


1 


12 


1 


17 


0 


0 


1 


25 


3 


14 


2 


40 


1 


14 


2 


SO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


18 


3 


21 


1 


11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


3 


2 


50 


1 


20 


1 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


10 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


100 


0 


c 


2 


67 


3 


SO 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


S3 


1 


33 


1 


100 


1 


25 


2 


40 


0 


0 


0 


33 


6 


42 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


75 


0 


0 


1 


17 


4 


22 


1 


50 


1 


100 


4 100 


1 


33 


0 


0 


6 


46 


3 


76 


1 


14 


2 


33 


1 


50 


1 


50 


5 


25 


2 


20 


3 


50 


0 


0 


1 


50 


0 


0 


4 


25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 



TOTAL 



GROUP NAME 



f 
I 

p 



^4 



♦ Tbe percentages in this Table v^re computed on flie basis of the number organbsafclons 
(he number o£ respondents In each group.) 
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TABLES 32 and 33 



.Table 32 Indicates the types of rewards, recognition and incentives currently 
being provided for participation in continuing education. Table 33 indicates 
those rewards, recognition, and incentives which respondents think should 
be provided^ 

These Tables make four points. 

First, the Tables show that four types of rewards, recognition, and incentives 
— creating a stimulating job, promotion, pay raises, and keeping a record 
of continuing education actlvliy — are universal, and are ranked at the top 
of the list in most cases. 

Second, the Tables indicate that the ranking pattern for these rewards, recog- 
nition, and incentives is very similar for all target groups. 

Third, the overall conclusion seems to be that Uiere should be a general 
e:>qjansion and increase in the rewards, recognition, and incentives provided 
for continuing education activity. For each item, more restx)ndents suggested 
the use of rewards than Indicated that rewards were currently being provided. 
Thus, while only 22 percent of the respondents Indicated that promotion, pay 
raises, and record of continuing education activity were actually used as 
rewards, for the same items in Table 33 the percentages lie between 52 and 
56 percent. 

Fourth, in only one instance did the ranking order of an Item vary considerably 
from Table 32 ("currently provided" status) to Table 33 ("should be" status) — 
and that item was "giving nationally recognized continuing education units," 
which ranked high in the "should be" Table, and low In the "currently provided" 
Table. 
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TABLE 32 



TYPES OF CONTINUING EDUCATION REWARDS, RECOGNITION. OR INCENTIVES 
THAT ARE PROVIDED FOR TARGET GROUPS, 
AS INDICATED BY PERCENTAGE Ox RESPONDENT ORGANIZATIONS. 1978 

(Questionnaire item number VI.A. Column 1) N*il2 



TARGET GROUPS 



REWARDS 
RECOGNITION — 
INCENTIVES 



AU 



Paxa- Library 
Professionals professionals taclmlciana Clericals Trustees Other(3) 





% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Pay raises 


22 


3-4 


47 


3 


31 


3/4 


30 


2-4 


33 


3 


22 


3-5 


2 


Promotion 


22 


2-4 


48 


2 


33 


2 


30 


2-4 


34 


2 


22 


3-5 


0 


Status symbols 


17 


5/6 


36 


5 


23 


6 


19 


7 


21 


7 


28 


2 


1 


Creating a sUm 
ulatuiK Job 


34 


1 


49 


1 


40 


1 


40 


I 


41 


1 


34 


1 


2 


Job security 


17 


5/6 


3C 


6 


22 


7 


23 


6 


24 


5 


17 


6/? 


1 


Fringe benefits 


12 


9 


21 


9 


18 


9 


17 


8/9 


19 


S 


12 


9 


1 


Freedom and 
autonomy 


13 


8 


27 


a 


20 


8 


17 


8/9 


IS 


9 


13 


8 


2 


Giving certifi- 
cate 


16 


7 


30 


7 


27 


5 


26 


5 


22 


6 


17 


6/7 


0 



Giving nationally 
recognized 
continuing edu- 
cation units* 3 



Other 



10 



Record of con- 
tinuing educa- 
tion activity 
kept for each 
individual 22 2-4 



11 



4 10/11 



38 4 
4 10/11 



10 



10 



10 



10 



31 3/4 30 2-4 30 4 22 3-5 0 
3 11 3 11 2 11 1 11 0 




of 



[ualiticd iiistructlon 



ERIC 
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TABLE 33 



TYPES OF CONTINUING EDUCATION HEWARDS, RECOGNITION. OR INCENTIVES 
THAT SHOULD BE PROVIDKD THROUGHOUT THE PROFESSION FOR TARGET GROUPS 
AS INDICATED BY PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS, 1973 

(QJuesUonaali-0 .Itom number VI. A. CoIumnS) N«iSO 



TARGET GROUPS 



REWARDS 

RECOGNITION 

INCENTIVES 



AU 



Para- Library 
Professionals professionals technicians Clerioala 



Trustees Othor{8) 







jLXiinti 


10 


Rank % 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Rank 


% 


Pay raised 


56 


1 


65 


2 


65 


1 


65 


1 


64 


1 


56 


2 


0 


Promotion 


53 


2/3 


69 


1 


63 


2 


61 


3/4 


62 


3 


53 


4 


1 


Status symbols 


30 


9 


34 


10 


32 


10 


31 


IV 






30 


10 


0 


Creating a 
stimulating job 


53 


2/3 


63 


3 


62 


3 


63 


2 


63 


2 


59 


1 


1 


Job security 


41 


S 


47 


5/6 


47 


5/6 


47 


5/6 


45 


5 


41 


5 


0 


Fringe benefits 


36 


7 


41 


7/8 


39 


7/8 


39 


8 


39 


7/8 


40 


6 


0 


Freedom md 
ouConomy 


31 


8 


41 


7/8 


33 


9 


37 


9 


35 


9 


32 


9 


0 


Giving certifi- 
cate 


29 


10 


33 


9 


39 


7/8 


43 


7 


39 


7/8 


34 


8 


0 


Giving nationally 
recognized 
continuing edu- 
cation units* 


37 


6 


47 


5/6 


47 


5/6 


47 


5/6 


43 


6 


39 


7 


1 


Becord of con- 
tinuln/j educa- 
tion activity 
kept for each 
individual 


52 


4 


61 


4 


61 


4 


61 


3/4 


61 


.4 


54 


3 


0 


Other 


4 


11 


6 


11 


5 


11 


4 


11 


5 


11 


4 


11 


0 




paUon in an organised continuing < 
qualUicd instruction. 



expo 
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TABLE 34 



Table 34 indicates the changes in recognition procedures that have occurred. 
The changes were broken down into "climate" changes and "structural" changes. 
Examining the total number of respondents* the group least inclined to employ 
recognition procedures was the national libraries group, and the group with the 
largest number of members employing recognition procedures was the regional 
libraxy associations. 

Of special concern is the finding that while 47 percent of the complete sample 
had attempted to alter the climate and 34 percent had attempted to alter the organ- 
izational structure in order to encourage continuing education, only seven per- 
cent had ever evaluated the effectiveness of recognition procedures. It should 
be noted that 8 of the 110 respondents elaborated on their answers to the evalua* 
tion question and stated that while the rewards themselves had not been evalu- 
ated, the employees' effectiveness was measured and evaluated. 
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TABLE 34 ^^^^ A!,',l 



RBCQGNITION PBOCEDUBES AND ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION IN ORGANIZATIONS, 1973 

(QuestkamaLxo itomnumbdr VLB«l«t 2»» oiidd*) 



NUMBER AND PRRCENTAGE OF OBGANIZATIONS THAT HAVE: 



Attempted to alter tbe Attempted to alter tbe 

GROUP NAME climate of tbe oxsanizatiooal struotura 

ox^ganizatioii In order to to encourage participants 
Evaluated the effectiveneaa encourage continuing (n continuing education 
of recognition procedures education activitlea 







No. 


IS— 


n 


No. 




n 


No. 




Complete Sacnpla 








S 




38 


3 


0 




Libraries— -natloaal 


3 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Library assoclatJona— 




















naticmal 


17 


2 


12 


18 


5 


28 


16 


5 


31 


library assoctaUoos-* 




















veslooal 


4 


i 


2S 


4 


4 


100 


k 


3 


75 


library associations-^ 




















stats 


24 


0 


0 


24 


11 


46 


24 


8 


33 


Library sohools«—acoredited 


27 


2 


7 


28 


17 


61 


26 


7 


27 


State library ageaciea 


35 


3 


9 


34 


17 


50 


34 


10 


2d 


Total number 
Total peroentagr 


110 


8 


7 


111 


52 


47 


97 


33 


34 



Partial Sample 



Libraries — academic 


8 


0 


0 


9 


6 


67 


9 


3 


33 


libraries ->Fttblio 


9 


1 


u 


9 


7 


78 


9 


4 


44 


Libraries --school 


7 


0 


0 


7 


3 


43 


6 


2 


33 


Libraries— special 


6 


1 


17 


8 


4 


80 


5 


0 


0 


Total number 


30 


2 




33 


20 




29 


9 




Total perceatago 
Library schools—* 






8 






61 






31 


















4$ 


uoaocredited 


13 


1 


8 


IS 


6 


46 


18 


6 
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TABLE 35 



In terms of attitudes toward certification and re-certification, an overwhelming 
majority of the total survey (77 percent for certification and 69 percent for re- 
certification) were in favor of certifying and re-certifying as a means of main- 
taining the comp^ence of library and iiiformation science personnel. However, 
it must be noted that the respondents* favorable attitudes toward certification 
were not without reservation. Comments made by the respondents seemed to 
imply certification was favored, but that there was doubt as to whether it could 
ever be implemented in a viable way. 

A sample of the comments may help to give the reader an idea of the total range 
of feelings in relation to certification: 

— in favor of certification only if it "seems important to the 
individuals involved" 

— certifying would be "as impossible as ascertaining the qualify 
of a librarian" 

— in favor of certification "if effectively restructured from present 
form" 

— depends on agency given responsibiUfy for administering certification 

— in favor of certification "depending on the allowance for many 
routes to certi&cation" 

— prefer a "competency-based — not credential based" certification 
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TABLE 35 ' ^^^J 

ATTITUDES TOWARD CERTIFICATION AND RE-CERTIFICATION, 1973 
(Questionnairo item munbers VLB. 4 aod 5«) 



GROUP NAME 



Complete Sample 
librarles^oaUonal 
Library aesocUtloM— 
natiooal 
library a83octaUoBS--« 

xeglooal 
library aasooiaUaaS"^ 

etate 
library adiooli-* 

accredited 
State library ogenolea 
« Total funxsboT 
Total peroentase 

Partial Sample 
Libraries — aoadomio 
Llbrarlea-^HibUo 
Librarioa-HStchool 
Llbrariea—apeotal 
Total number 
Total percentage 
Library adunda^ 
unaooredtted 



ATTITUDES 



lb favor of certificatioix 



In favor of xo-oertificattoQ 



n 


No. 


% 


n 


No. 




3 


1 


33 


s 


A 
0 


V 


19 


14 


74 


18 


U 


61 


4 


3 


75 


4 


4 


100 


29 


22 


76 


27 


17 


63 


31 


24 


77 


31 


2$ 


84 


38 


32 


84 


34 


23 


68 


124 


96 




117 


81 








77 






69 


9 




U 


8 


0 


0 


7 


4 


87 


5 


3 


60 


7 


7 


100 


7 


S 


86 


7 


1 


14 


7 


1 


14 


30 


13 




27 


10 








43 






37 


19 


9 


75 


12 


8 


67 
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TJST OF PERSONS INTERVIEWED 



C-l 



Lawrence A. Allen, Dean, College of Library Science, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Alice Atanian, Worcester Public Library, Salem Square, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

Larry X. Besant, Assistant Director, Public Services, Ohio State University 
Libraries, Coluxnbus, Ohio. 

Lee B. Brawner, Executive Director, Oklahoma County libraries, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma. 

Patricia Senn Breivik, Assistant Dean, Graduate School of Libraiy and 
Information Science, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 

Anne S. BrQey, Continuations, N.Y. Joyner Library, East Carolina Unlversi^, 
Greenville, North Carolina. 

Evelyn Brownlee, President, Society of Library and Information Technicians, 
Washington, D.C. 

Frederick C. Burgwardt, Manager, Scientific and Engineering Training, 
XEROX. Webster, New York. 

Martha Campbell, Government Documents Department, University of Colorado 
Libraries, Boulder, Colorado. 

Dale B. Canelas, Associate University Librarian, Northwestern Universlfy 
Libraxy, Evanston, HUnois. 

Jennifer S. CargiU, Assistant Science Librarian and Assistant Professor, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Robert Case, Director, School Library Manpower Project, American Library 
Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Genevieve Casey, Department of Library Science, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Robert P. Cavalier, Director of Education, American Bistitute of Banking, 
American Bankers Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Mary Cevilla, Assistant Head, Circulati(m and Reserves, J. H. Myer Under- 
graduate Library, Stanford University, Palo Alto, California. 

Ralph W. Ccnant, Director, Soutbwest Center for Urban Research, Rice 
University, Houston, Texas. 

Evelyn Cornish, librarian, Bellevue School Sjystem, Seattle, Washington. 

Robert Donovan, doming State Library, Supreme Court and State Library 
Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Virginia Dowell, Director, New Britain Public Library, New Britain, 
CcHmeotiGut. 

C, Edwin DowHn, State Librarian, New Mexico State Library, Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. 

Samuel S, Dubin, Continuing Ed'T'^ation, The Pwnnsvlvania State University, 
Universify Park, Penns^lvai<^. 

Donald P Ely, Director, Center for the Study of Information and Education, 
S^^raouse University, ^racuse. New York, 

Jacqueline Enequist, Public Library Consultant, State Iib4.'ary, Division of 
Library Development, Albany, New York. 

Mary E. Feen^y, Director, Francis A. Countway Library of Medicine, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

George Fischer, Chairman of the Board, Educational Materials Center, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Muriel L. Fuller, Chairman, Department of Communicatioai Arts, Universi^ 
of Wisconsin-Extension, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Pat Goheen, School of library Science, Case Westsm Reserve University, 
Cleveland, (Mo, 

Helen Goodman, Research and ^cial Projects Coordinator, El Paso PUbUo 
Library, El Paso, Ifexas. 

Toi^^ Greco, Personnel Officer, University of California at Los Angeles, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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Mary Gregg, Sellwood Branch Public Library, Portiand, Oregon. 

Louise Gregie, Assistant to the Director, Office of Education, American Dental 
Hygienists Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Noel Grego, Librarian, Kennedy King College, Chicago, Illinois. 

William Griffith, Associate Professor of Education, Department of Education, 
Universifv of Chicago, Chicago. Illinois. 

Cloyd Dake Gull, President, Cloyd Dake Gull and Associates, Inc. , Kensington, 
Maryland, 

Frederick L. Guthrie, Assistant Director of Continuing Education - Designate, 
The Catholic IMversify of America, Washington, D. C. 

Harolds. Hacker, Director, Rochester Public Library, Rochester, New York, 

RuHi Hamilton, Manpower Consultant, Washington State Library, O^mpia, 
Washington. 

James Harvey, Executive Secretary, Illinois Library Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Peter C. Haskell, Assistant Director, Colgate University Library, Hamilton, 
New York. 

Mary A. Heneghan, Regional Administrator, Eastern Massachusetts Regional 
Libraxy System, Boston PubHc Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Peter Hiatt, Director, Continuing Education Program for Library Personnel, 
Western Interstate Commission for Hi^er Education, Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Doralyn J. Hidcey, University of North Carolina, School of Library Science, 
Chapel Hill, North CaroHna. 

Elizabeth P. Hoffman, Director, Division of School Libraries, State Department 
of Education, Harrisburg, Penn^lvania* 

Arlene Hope, Library Services Program OJ^cer, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Ralph H, Hopp, Director of Libraries, University of Minnesota Library, 
Minne^olis, Minnesota* 
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Cyril O. Houle, Professor of Education, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Edward N. Howard, Director, Vigo County Public Library, Tferre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Rutledge W. Howard, M, D. , Associate Director, Department of Continuing 
Medical Education, American Medical Association, Chicago, nUnois. 

Nelson Hoy, Director, Technology Information Exchange, Public Technology 
Inc. , Washington, D. C. 

Mary A. Buffer, Director, Natural Resources library. Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C. 

John A. Ifiimphry, Assistant Commissioner for Libraries, New York State 
Education Department, Albany, New York. 

Alice Ihrig, Board of Directors, American Library Trustee Association, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

David Kaser, Gfraduate Library School, Indiana Unlversify, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

S. Janice Kee, Library Services Program Officer, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Dallas, i:\3xas. 

Brigitte Kenney, Graduate School of Library Science, Drexel Universi^, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Mary Kay Kickels, Assistant Director, Education Programs, Educational 
Facilities Center, Chicago, Illinois. 

Malcolm S. Knowles, Professor, School of Education, Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Alan B. Knox, Director, Office for the Stud^ of Continuing Professional 
Education, Universi^ of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Miriam Larson, Department of Library Science, Wayne State University, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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Leo L. Leveridge, M. D. , Assistant Director, Department of Continuing 
Medical Education, American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

W, Alfred McCauloy, Vicc Tresident, Natresources, Inc., Chicago, Illinois 

Clarke W. Mangun, Jr., M.D. , Assistant Director of Continuing Medical 
Education, American Medical Association, Chicago, IlUnols. 

John Manley, Project Director, Continuing Education Registry, American 
Dental Association, Chicago, Hlinols, 

Nancy March, Librarian, Rockville Public School System, RockvlUe, 
Connecticut. 

Donald E. Marlowe, Vice President for Administration, The Catholic University 
of America, Washington, D, C. , and Past-President, American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

Harry Martin, Assistant Law Librarian, Tarleton Law Library, University 
of Ibxas, Austin, Texas. 

McKinley Martin, Instructor, Coahoma Junior College, Clarksdale, MisslsSilppl. 

Virginia H. Mathews, Library Consultant, Stamford, Connecticut. 

Ed Miller, School of Library and Information Science, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

Phyllis Mirsky, Biomedical Library, University of California at loa Angeles, 
Los Angeles, Califomia. 

Marion Mitchell, Executive Secretary, Southwestern Library Association, 
Dallas, Texas. 

Kathleen Molz, Research Associate, Institute of Urban Studies, University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas. 

Margaret E, Monroe, Library School, University of Wisconsin-Madison, 
Madison, Msconsln. 

Stefan Moses, Executive Director, CaUfomla Library Association, Sacramento, 
California* 
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LeRo.v William Nattress, Jr., Ph.D., President, Natresources, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

James A. Nelson, Director of Coatinuing Education, University of Kentucljy, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

Gary Nichols, Director, library Development Services, Maine State Library, 
Augusta, Maine. 

A, Chapman Parsons, Executive Director, Ohio Library Association, Cohuubus, 
Ohio. 

John A. Rhodes, Jr., Associate Vice President for Public Service, Georgia 
State University, Atlanta Georgia. 

Barbara Robinson, Information Specialist, Public Technology, Inc. , Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Stuart Rose, Director of Continuing Education, American Institute of Architects, 
Washington, D.C. 

Victor Rosenberg, Chairman, Education Committee, American Society for 
Information Science, Berkeley, California. 

Carmela Ruby, Libmry Consultant, Califomia State library, Sacramento, 
California. 

Don W. Schneider, Undergraduate Head, University of Nortili Carolina Libraries, 
Chapel Hill, North CaroUna. 

Vivian Sessions, Center for the Advancement of Library and Information Sblenoe, 
New York, New York. 

Russell Shank, Director of Libraries, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D.C. 

Henry G. Shearouse, Jr. , Director, Denver Public library, Denver, 
Colorado* 

Joseph F. Shubert, State Librarian, Ohio State Library, Columbiis, Ohio. 

Charlotte Smith, Assistant Director of Program Development and Research, 
American Society for Medical Technology, Bellaire, Texas* 

Eleanor T. Smith, Library Services Program Officer, Office of Education, 
Region 11, Now York, New York. 
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Joshua I. Smith, Executive Director, American Society for Information Science, 
Washington, D.C. 

Loisee Smith, Associate Professor, Department of Library Science, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Robert Steuart, Dean of Continuing Education, Graduate Department of Library 
Science, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

James G.Sucy, Director, Educational Development for the Marketing Educatioa 
Center, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, New York. 

Peggy Sullivan, Director, Office for Library Personnel Resources, American 
Library Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Janelle TUrner, Audio Visual Department, District of Columbia Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. 

Alphonse F. Trezza, Director, nUnois State Library, ^ringfield, Illinois. 

Travis E. Tyer, Consultant, Professional Development, Illinois State Library, 
l^rlngfield, IlUnois. 

Kenneth E. Vance, Assistant Dean, School of Library Science, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Ann White, Acting Task Force Coordinator, Curriculum and Instructional Pro- 
duct Development, The National Center on Educational Media and Matp'^.als 
for the Handicapped, Columbus, Ohio. 

Susan Lundberg Wick, Coordinator, Orange County PubUc Library, Orange, 
California. 

Billy R. Wilkinson, Staff Relations Officer, New York PubUc Llbraiy, New York 
City, New York. 

Mary Williams, Librarian, Pomfret Community School, Pomfret, Connecticut. 

Matthew R. Wttt, Executive Director, Catholic Library Association, Haverford, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Blanche Woolls, Assistant Professor, Graduate School of Library and 

MormaUon Science, University of Pittsburg, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

KiethC. Wright, Librarian, The Edward Miner Gallaudet Library, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D,C. 

Diane K. Youn, Assistant Dean and Director of Admissions, Law School, 

The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. , and Associate 
Conference Director, Conference on Continuing Legal Education and 
Law Schools, October, 1973. 

Martha Jane K. Zachert, College of Librarianship, Davis College, University 
of South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina. 
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APPENDIX D 

CRITIQUE OF THREE ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONAL MODELS FOR A 

NATIONAL PLAN FOR 
CONTINUING UBRARY AND INFORMATION SCIENCE EDUCATION 



Just as the C LENE model presented In 13ie bocfy of tbe test was jxresented 
to various audiences, 12ie three alternative models |xresented in tMs sec- 
tion were submitted for reaction and oomment to a numher of people 
knowledgeable in the field. The di^erence in treatment is that the 
suggestions made about the CLENE model that were deemed feasible by 
the Project team were incorporated in that model, while the suggestions 
relative to the three alternative models were not incorporated ix^ the models 
but are rather presented as comments after each model. Also it should 
be pointed out that numerous featareB of these models which were favorably 
received by those who reacted to them were incorporated into the C LENE 
model. 

The comments concerning these models taken as a whole are summarized 
on this and the following page; - the specific comments about each of the 
three models follows each. 



CRITIQUE OF THREE ALTERNATIVE ORGANIZATIONAL MODEIg FOR 
NATIONAL CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The models present interesting and stimulating alternatives for providhig 
a national continuing education program. However, as presented, they 
seem to share an indirect attachment to the present status of continuing 
education with a built-in resistance to substantial organizational change. 

The models, particularly one and two, empbasize the advantages 
of all interested persons participating in the development of the national 
continuing education effort. However, these models do not seem to recognize 
that essentiaUy this is what is happening now. The question is, then, 
whether it does much good to formalize the existing informal process, or 
whether a new ktod of organizational effort is needed. little or no structure 
will prcbably satisfy all segments of the library community; but it is necessary 
to provide leadership vMdh. can find appropriate and continuing ways of determtoing 
the most important needs and work toward responding to them. 
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The main area of difteresce between the three alternative models and the 
CLENE model relates to the xole of the natlonax body. The CLENK model 
presents a national group with broad responsibility in the areas of infbrma- 
tion exchange, needs assessment, program development, and provision of 
service. The alternative models diminish that vole in favor of retaining local 
control and developlsg grass roots programs. However, it should be 
pointed out that the CLEME model includes processes for broad parttcipaUon 
in both advisory and implementation modes. Local initiative and needs 
have to date played a dominant role in continuing education. In funding 
this Project, it was the view of the National Commission on libraries and 
Information Science, based on eiq^ressions of need at its regional hearings, 
that there is a need for a strong, established, coordinated nationwide effort. 
The Project presents a model that provides for leadership on a nationwide 
base, without precluding local participation. It is also a^mrent that the 
national program would have to be responsive to local needs or it simply 
would not survive. Thus, it seems unlikely that the effort would be 
arbitrary or responsive only to "vested interests" — a fear isfcich seems 
to bo implied in each of the models. The nationwide program; would have 
a responsibility to encourage local participation, but it would play a 
leadership role. 

It must be recognized that the current Ubrary continuing education e^rt 
is weak; if this were not the case, there wotUd be little need for this report. 
But the fact is that local and regional programs have not had the broad impact 
which is desirable. This is not to say that &ey have failed; rather that 
their financial and organizational constraints have limited the potential 
OA these efforts. It is also clear that these efforts should and would continue. 
They would, however, be promoted by CLENE; and their efforts would be 
augmented by programs developed by CLENE. 

While this Issue of the proper role for a national agency vis-a-vis the 
multitude of localt regional, and individual interests is the essential 
organizational difference between CLENE and the three alternative models, 
it is perhaps useful to discuss, briefly, each of the three models. 
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MODEL 1 



The Rationale: 

This model is able to be implemented quickly and at a 
moderate cost. It can start from either the national or regional 
level — or from both simultaneously. It rests on two supports: the 
present regional CE strengths and activities (shown by the Southwest, 
Northwest, and Northeast) together with nationally (NCLIS) designated 
priority and visibility for Continuing Education. 

State and local CE initiatives are encourac.ed by legitimiz*- 
ing their cause (CE) , by assuring recognition of their statements of 
need I. and by identifying resources to be tapped. Program designs, 
materials, and evaluative data go to regional and national clearing*- 
houses to assure that other areas with similar needs Ccin have access 
to that material. 

The local level is close to the need and can ''read" the 
situation best. Local initiative gets response and backup help from 
the other levels. Weaker states are joined with stronger ones in a 
region. The former would rely ^nore heavily on regional help as they 
strengthen their CE interest and capability. Stronger states could 
sustain their own pace of activity, but could also benefit frcan regional 
level help. 

rne national level gives direction and leadership for evolv- 
ing broad CE goals, and for dealing with issues of national import 
{e,g. , certification, program evaluation, etc.) I3ie Core Staff provides 
se.rvices to regional CE personnel and subscribers to its services. 

The model builds from and retains a broad base of shared 
responsibility for direction and decisionmaking for both policy and 
action. It provides for the^ reality of local and state diversity and 
assures the right of autonomous activity. It offers opportunities for 
maximum involvement of all relevant and interested groups* 

The interaction of structures generates pressure which 
pronpts and sustains local initiative. At the same time, the interface 
increases CE capability — enabling quality prograsnning without losing 
local decisionmaking. 
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Tile Fiature: 



Information input 
from individuals, 
libraries, and 
interested groups 
(including non-* 
library groups) 



Request for service 
from subscribers: 
associations , state 
agencies, libraxy 
schools, etc* 




NATIONiVL POLICY BOAi© 



.CORE CE STAFF 



REGIONAL POLICY BOARD 



.REGIONAL CE PERSON 



STATE AGENCY 



CE STAFF PERSON 



National policy 
& priorities, 
CE visibility. 
Staff services « 

Regional policy 
& priorities, 
Staff services. 



State policies 
& priorities. 
Staff services 



How It Wopka: 

The National Policy Board is composed of representatives from 
all national professional library associations plus individuals repre- 
senting related fields of media, adult and continuing education, etc. 
It meets twice a year to det^^rmine CE goals and major directions recom- 
mended for the iield* Considering other national planning and develop- 
ment in process, it suggests priority needs for CE in the field* Each 
member has liaison responsibility with the group represented but speaks 
from a personal perspective in Board actions • Information about National 
Policy Board recommendations is widely disseminated through the library 
literature. Meeting costs are federally funded but Board members serve 
without fee* 

The Core Staff is responsible for maintaining a clearinghouse 
of resources-^people, materials, and facility information that can be 
tapped by subscriber groups • Its quarterly publication has a calendar 
of opportunities, information about regional activities, and services 
available from the Core Staff. It provides training opportunities to 
regional and state level CE people in such areas as program planning, 
educational, and evaluative methods. 

Support of these services comes from subscriptions from state 
agencies, professional associations, library school programs, and sizable 
libraries who make use of the services. In the case of some library 
associations, a proportion of mentoer dues is earmarked for CE* 
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The regional level is made up of several states — in some 
cases this is a regional professional association; in other instances ^ 
it is an interstate compact of state agencies. The Regional Policy 
Board is made up of representative relevant groups r including lay 
members. It establishes regional priorities and directions and plans 
for the in?>lementation of national policies that affect the region. 

The regional CE staff person is the prime channel and con- 
nector for needs and available resources within that area, and provides 
a spark to encourage CE activities that connect them. *'How to" kind of 
assistance is available for help in planning CE programs, in seeking 
sponsors, or funding sources for needed programs. From that perspective, 
the regional CE staff person offers input to the national level regard-- 
ing needed services that would be best offered at the national level to 
further CE opportunities. Staffing at the regional level would be 
appointed and funded by whatever regional body or bodies assumed the 
responsibility. 

State agencies and associations have a person responsible 
for CE who serves to identify needs unique to their locale and interest 
and who would coordinate that organization's CE efforts with those of 
other states in the region. Pilot programs might be launched at state 
level before being produced throughout the region. 

Libraries, information centers, and individual personnel 
are able to have access directly to the state level with requests for 
information on programs that would meet their need. In order for 
regional or national levels to get information or service, the request 
has to go through a subscriber. Subscriptions to regional services 
can be held separately from a national level subscription. Parti cipa*- 
tion in programs is funded by sharing the costs by individual and the 
employer, although some programs might be subsidized to reduco that 
amount. 

Information from all sources (individuals or groups) has 
an open channel to any level to state needs, offer ideas and suggestions, 
or to be considered as a resource. Information fxvm various levels 
is more structured. At the national level, the Core Staff responds 
to requests for services from subscriber groups only. At the region, 
the CE person provides regional services (clearinghouse information, 
educational packages, consultation) for minimum fees. 
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Critique of Continuing Education Alternative Model Number 1 



Model Number 1 rests on two supports: existing regional continuing education 
strengths and nationally designated priority and visibility for continuing 
education. These supports have some weaknesses. The regional programs 
have not yet impacted the total profession in any broad way and the national com- 
mitment is helpful but could suj^rt any model as well as this one. The model 
speaks of "local Initiative" but fails to point out that it ^as been inadequate to 
the present time and that there is very little reason lo believe it will suUuenly 
improve without strong central support. It also implies, perhaps unintentionally, 
that continuing education needs vary geographically rather than by tsrpe of 
library. Perhaps the main reason for the emphasis on local activity is the 
model's concern with retaining local decision-making, it apparently would have 
no responsibility for program design and development. As presented, it appears 
that continuing education efforts would continue to be fragmented, duplicative, 
and used only minimally. 

The National Policy Board in this model would meet two times each year and 
develop national goals but appears to have no operating body to work toward 
achieving these goals. Rather, these broad statements would simply be dis- 
seminated widely in the hope that something would happen on regional and 
local levels. The Core Staff is defined to operate in a somewhat passive mode 
responding to individual inquiries about continuing education resources. As 
presented it appears that continuing education efforts might continue to be 
fragmented, duplicative, and used only minimally. 
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MODEL 2 



The Rationale: 

This model is an issue-oriented model rather than a service 
delivery system* It offers a nation approach to CE at the level of 
issue£. offering the possibility of* a national pattern, direction, and 
guidelines^ but leaves control and action to lonal levels or national 
groups that might want to make that kind of commitment. It provides for 
resolution of important issues through action at the same 'cime as working 
toward achieving a consensus in the field* It gives visibility to CE 
as a prime professional concern. 

The uodel provides CE opportunities by providing direction, 
plcuining, and action wherever the interest and initiative are sufficient 
to get the effort off the ground and maintain it. Thus, it serves as 
an automatic culling system that does not waste effort on marginal objec- 
tives or those that are not well timed* 

The model rests its base on a platform of concerned people — 
with the structure buil to emphasize and accommodate broad participation 
and deep involvement* The motivation for action is the high degree of 
interest in people working on "their own thing" and the deep level of 
personal communication, shared responsibility, and conviction. 

The loodel provides the opportunity for new and dynamic CE 
leadership to emerge alongside the ^'regulars" already in the field. It 
is a training ground to in^rove capabilities of the interested and con- 
cerned to learn to lead the way and to back that up with committed 
followthrough* Vested interests might be predominant, but the required 
openness of the system would prevent control by narrow interests. 
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The Picture: 




CE OFFICE 



•Action group strategies and efforts will link CE issues 
with national, regional, state, and local CE activities. 



How It l^orks: 

Once a year, a National Assembly for Continuing Education 
convenes in Chicago, It consists of self-selected individuals concerned 
with CE in the field of library and information science. During its 
3-4 day conference, the forum deals with national CE goals and objectives 
and considers major issues which relate CE to the professional field. 
Issues such as certification, criteria for learning packages, and the 
Continuing Education Unit (CEU) would be dealt with. 

There is no "membership'' or official representation to the 
Assembly. Those who come include the vested interests (state agencies, 
professional associations, etc) and interested '*self-starters. " The 
« fortun ejncouxages input and participation from all areas and levels within 
the field and from related fields of media, training and development, 
education, the learning industry, publishing, etc. Annual meetings are 
given the widest national publicity. 

The Assembly provides a framework which facilitates both 
information and action. The opening plenary session exchanges informa- 
tion, bringing out various sides of issues, selecting the priority for 
those of prime concern to the attendees, and forms interest groups around 
each. Interest groups — individuals with a cfOTmon concern — meet, exchange 
more in-'depth information and perspective, address the is3ue, and hammer 
cue objectives, guidelines, and recomnendatioas for action. 
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These interests then go before the second plenary session 
which serves to display information and recommendations of each interest 
group. The issues would, at that point, be seen within a national con- 
text (alongside other issues) and would be able to be redefined and given 
new priorities. Tentative planning directions emerge and action groups 
are established for the high priority issues. 

These action groups then convene, define their objectives 
in the light of the national planning directions, and design a strategy 
of action to accomplish those objectives. In addition to planning the 
strategy, the action team assumes the responsibility for initiating and 
following up on their plans. This requires definite and clear-cut commit- 
ments to assure subsequent activity. 

Action plans and commitments are presented at the final 
plenary session of the Assembly where they are linked with action plans 
from other groups to connect efforts, resources, and information into 
what become the national CE directions for that year. Acceptance by 
the plenary session would serve to sanction these issuec-' as national 
CE priorities. Outcomes from the Assembly are widely publicized in both 
the library and lay press. 

A specific example in the above process might be helpful: 
Library school educators (perhaps some present members of CLEN' ) who are 
interested in CE becoming an integral part of library school curriculum 
raise and discuss this issue the first day of the Assembly. Then they 
form an interest group, open to others who find that issue of interest. 
There they would define the objectives of such an effort, establish 
parameters and guidelines, and formulate recommendations. This would 
be presented to the second plenary session. 

The tPtal group (plenary session) might endorse the impor- 
tance of the issue in the national picture, and make suggestions to be 
considered in modifying the objectives and recommendations* .hen an 
action group (some of the interest group members together with new people) 
would refine the objectives, work on strategies for action, and make 
commitments for implementing those strategies. 

For example, they might decide to pressure ALA to include 
CE in the new standards and to alter COA policies to encourage library 
school CE efforts. They might decide to send library educator teams to 
state and regional conferences to do CE programs in order to increase 
utilization of faculty as CE resources in the state and region. 



A CE Office, housed in but not directed or funded by ALA^ is 
the administrative arm for the Assembly* It facilitates both information 
and action. It serves as a touch point, a continuum, and a resource for 
what is going on. It is closely in tune with priority issues, leadership, 
and background from Assembly* It is responsible for the logistics of the 
Assembly meetings • 

It acts as a switching and referral center for requests for 
information from individuals and groups about available resources — people, 
packages, etc. — for CE efforts. The information base would come from 
voluntarily submitted reports channeled through state agencies, associa- 
tions, library schools, etc., on vmiform forms. A list of upcoming 
workshops and institutes,, newly developed learning packages, conmercial 
projects, and newly forming interest groups in preparation for the Assembly 
meetings is disseminated to publishers of library literature at national, 
regional, and state levels for publication in their journals. 

To facilitate action, the CE Office provides support services 
to the action groups to assist them in communication and f ol lowthrough 
capabilities. It also continues to link relevant efforts by the various 
action groups as they carry out their action plans. It seeks to involve 
new people and groups in CE — promoting their attending the National Assem- 
bly, affiliating with the Action Groups, or being a resource reporting 
on CE activities. 

Action groups are charged by the Assembly with the implemen- 
tation of their action plans and are accountable each year to report. 
They r:ontinue to incorporate new people, and plan a year's strategy even 
if the objectives were aimed at a five-year program. They correspond, 
meet, and plan throughout the year as necessary. 

Funding for this model is very difficult to anticipate. 
The National Assembly might be feasibly underwritten federally and might 
even, in the manner of conventions, be able to fund itself. Much of the 
local level action would be contributed by individual and institution 
efforts and materials. The CE Office, responsible for many of the over- 
head expenses and duties, would be difficult to fee--base when so much 
local volunteer efforts are being called for. 
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Critique of Continuing Education Alternative Model Number 2 



This model seems to add only an annual National Assembly on Continuing Educa- 
tion to the status quo. It relies on "concerned people" and local interest and 
Initiative to begin and maintain continuing education, programs. The National 
Assembly has no authority and no funds, and must rely on volunteer "action 
groups" to accomplish anything. While the profession has a large number of 
capable, dedicated professionals. It *s unlikely that a number of action groups 
would produce appreciable results without funding, a strong permanent support 
staff, and on-going coordination and accountability. It is, in a sense, no organi- 
zation at all. Rather, it is an annual happening, followed by groups doing their 
own thing with no formal legitimacy as operating groups. Again, the Continuing 
Education Office role is seen as basically passive, with no real planning or 
program responsibilities. The disadvantage with this model is that nothing 
will really happen without a stronger core staff and substantial funding, the first 
of which is not desirable according to the model, the second of which might be 
unattainable for such a seemingly loosely organized program. 
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MODEL 3 



The Rationale: 

This model employs centralization as a mode at the national 
level to gain visibility for CE and credibility for it as a priority in 
the field. It employs decentralisation at all other levels where the 
CE activity actually tci.Kes place. This acknowledges the current diver-- 
sity (needs, governance, sophistication) and present levels of activity. 
Guidance and recognition of CE comes at the national level, but not with 
regulation. 

The model is aimed at building the ability and desire to 
cooperate at the national level. This is necessary to produce meaningful 
CE leadership, direction, and policy. It is also necessary to present 
a cohesive and fundable plan for a CE service delivery system. 

This is a phased program designed to involve the professional 
power structure and prompt it into action on CE. It relies on the credi- 
bility of that power structure to lend weight to siabsequent efforts aimed 
at building a national capability to give direct assistance to CE program-- 
ming at all levels. At the same time, it does not thwart regional, state, 
and local efforts now being done—rather ^ it adds "respectability" and 
sanction to their efforts. 

Since alT. that follows will depend on the first phase, it is 
difficult (impossibla?) to predict. One possible series of action is 
outlined below. 
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The Picture: 












<- 5 years 


<" 5 years 


5 years > 


5 years > 



^^c;^*; It t/orks: 

The National Library Association Coalition consists of 
official representatives of all national professional and paraprofes^ 
sional associations in the field of library and infornuition science. 
It has a predetermined life of five years during which tJne it is to 
build a working relationship (focused on instit -tional ability as well 
as personal ability)* Its task is to devise a CE blueprint for the field 
which will be in accord with the aims of the professional associations. 
The Coalition is also, during that time, to design its own successor 
as a policymaking body, responsible for long--- range planning at the 
national level to assure CE opportunities are increased and improved 
within the field. 
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A Central Staff is the administrative body which, during the 
first five years, serves the needs of the National Library Association 
Coalition — needs for information, research, recommendations, and public 
relations* It also seeks for funding sources for the next phase, based 
on the decisions and directions from the Coalition* 

During this time, the Central Staff begins to build its 
relationships with the states and regional groups and to collect and 
service an information bank of CE resources — people, materials, and 
programs that are being done, etc. 

Near the end of the initial five-year period, the Central 
Staff will gear up the clearinghouse on a very active basis, profiting 
from ' * experience and contacts during the first five years. It will 
charge fees for servicing information requests or will allow "credit" 
in exchange for program materials put into the system. It will p\±)li^ 
cize its services widely and plan a training program for the CE people 
appointed from the state and regional associations. 

One of its main functions will be as a backup for the CE 
person at the local levels in helping develop, adapt, and evaluate 
programs. For the services it cannot supply directly with its own staff 
skills, it will refer consultants to give assistance. 

The state and regional associations are responsible for 
developing and producing fee-based programs tied with an ongoing needs 
assessment process. These programs are sometimes put on solely by the 
association and sometimes cosponsored by a state agency or library 
school program in the area. Usually the CE state person helps to coSrdi' 
nate the initial stages of a program to get it going and to assure that 
the needed resources are found and used. 

Each state and regional assoc.* ^tion will designate CE as a 
priority (following the national level le^d^ and will appoint a CE 
' person not as an official on a rotating basis, but a permanent, staff- 
like position, even if only part time. Each state and regional associa-- 
tion will put together a "talent bank" of resource people in the area — 
from library and audiovisual, adult education, training and development 
fields — for local use in CE programming. ^ 

Initial funding requires federal underwriting. Matching 
fuiids come from each national association that wants to be a part of the 
effort. The programs, once imder way, bring in fees. Fees would be 
charged for information or services from the Central Staff. 

The "first step" could come by NCLIS initiating a request 
for the national associations to form a Coalition. 
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Critique of Continuing Education Alternative Model Number 3 



Of the three, this model bai. the most potential fbr developing a strong 
oontinuiDg library and in&rmation science education program on a 
nationwide basis. However, five years seems somewhat long for the 
Nattenal Library Association Coalition to determine what its successor 
body mi^t look like. Additionally, it would seem tibiat the Central Staff 
slK>uld be able to gear up an information cleamln^usd in one or two 
years at maximum. There is a danger tiiat were tiie model to be strictly 
followed, the program would lose momentum during fiie five year planning 
period. 

This model, like models one and two, dj-emphasizes tiie role of the nationiil 
contfauing education office and again leaves all major program responsi- 
bilities to state and regional associations and assumes that each of these 
wiU develop strong operational capabilities. Therefore, this seems to 
put us back where we were, relying on programs <3iat have frequently not 
been effective and/or available on a national basis — or in some oaFdS, on 
a local or regional basis* 
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committee on continuing ubrary education 

aals position paper on contdfumg library education 

for submission to 
other relevant and interested groups 

introduction 

Present day developments, including changes in our society, tiie accelerated 
growth of new knowledge, the implications of new technology, and the increasing 
demands for additional or changing types of library, information and communica- 
tion services, support the assimiption that continuing library education is one 
of the most Important problems f:i?lng librarianship today. In recognition of 
these societal changes and increasad demands for professional services, the 
library and information science professions should adopt a vigorous role in pro- 
viding opportuiities for continuing education for the profession. 

BASIC ASSUMPTIONS 

1, Need for Continuing Education 

A. Continuing education is essential for all library personnel, whether 
they remain within a position category or are preparing to move into 
a higher one. The best Ubrary education can become obsolete in a 
few yearj, unless the librarian makes a very determined effort to 
continue his or her education. 

B. The gap between knowledge and application grows wider for several 
• reasons: rapid advances in research; unequal distribution of oppor- 
tunities for continuing library education; patterns of educational 
opportunities and of dissemination of knowledge which are not efficient 
in terms of the librarian-student's needs. 

2. Objectives of Cootinulnig Education 

A. Any continuing education program in librarlanahip should aim toward 
the total improvement of the individual with specific attention to his 
or her development in the following categories: personal growth, 
improvement of basic professional skills, acquisition of new skills, 
and attitudlnal changes. 
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Content of Continuing Education 

A. Programs that are developed should be baaed on educational needs as 
expressed by the profession and take into consideration societal, 
profess icaial and individual requirements: 

(1) Diversity of job and career related programs — Program 
should be developed in enough breadth and depth to meet 
career needs in differing career levels. 

(2) Continuity of programs - Librarian-student shotld be able to 
build an individualized program from various sources in 
which each learning experience builds upon the previous one. 

(3) Convenience and accessibility — Programs should be 
accessible to all librarians, regardless of geographic 
location, type of library, or position within the library. 

(4) Personal satisfaction. 

B. Techniques and methods exist to meet the individual librarian's 
requirements for continuing professional education through his or her 
career. Existing knowledge and tools from the fields of library science 
and information science, educational technology, the behavioral sciences, 
management, and others are available, and should be used to the fullest 
adt'5uitage. 

C. In planning and developing programs the continuing education experiences 
and resources of other professions siMUld be studied and adopted 
and/or adapted when feasible. 

D. . Any progi am developed should be Jjased on an evaluation of what - 

continuing education programs exist today and how well they are 
meeting the needs. 

E. Constant evaluation should be made and new research and developments 
in librarlanship and related fields should be constantly incorporated 
into the overall program. 
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Organizational Structure for Continuing Education 

A. The complexity of the problem demands that any vigorous planning 
for continuing education for librarians will, at a minimum, call for 
coordination and cooperation among five componentsj individual 
librarians; state or provincial* regional and national library and 
information associations; library schools, the libraries, and state or - 
provincial, regional and national agencies. 

B. The problem is of international dimension, and the best solutions 
can only be found through coordinated planning. An organizational 
structure is needed which facilitates communication, insures cohesion 
of efforts, and insures a balance that can articulate effectively 
individual, local, state or provincial, regional, and national programs. 
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